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XUM 


The writer of these words has been 
reading and preparing business liter- 
ature for a good many years. 

But he has never read and (he is sorry 
to say) he has never written as con- 
vincing a book as this Studebaker 
Proof Book. 


The Studebaker Proof Book is simply 
a volume of evidence—evidence of 


the value contained in the Studebaker _ 


car. 


He feels impelled to urge you to send 
for it. 


And if you do send for it he is willing 
to venture a prediction. 


He is going to predict that you will 
buy a Studebaker car. 


Turns an X-Ray 
on the Car 


Because he is positive that you will 
recognize immediately, as he did, 
that this book is a book of Truth— 
solid, convincing, substantial Truth 
in every word, paragraph and page, 
from cover to cover. 


Take the Studebaker FOUR, electric- 
ally started and electrically lighted, 
at $1050. 


This Studebaker Proof Book doesn’t 
mention the Studebaker FOUR by 
name except in the concluding page. 


But every fact cited, every detail de- 
scribed, every process pictured, gives 
you an intimate idea of how that 


FOUR is built. 


It turns an X-Ray on to the car so that 
you can see its very vitals. 


It makes you appreciate perhaps for 
the first time, how marvelous that 
price of $1050 actually is. 


You Appreciate 
the Studebaker FOUR 


You realize that it couldn’t be sold for 
that price if it were not for the size 
and scope, and the scientific closeness 
of Studebaker operations which he 
describes. 


You appreciate, as you travel with him 
through the plant, what it means to 
get in this $1050 Studebaker FOUR 
—-no less than 247 drop forgings in- 
stead of malleable iron casting 


You discover that not only the vital 
parts, but even the lamp brackets, 
body irons, seat braces are of steel, 
drop forged and heat treated in the 
Studebaker plant. 


It begins to dawn on you why the 
Studebaker FOUR is lighter and yet 
stronger than the great majority of 
cars of equal carrying capacity. 

Then you realize that the magnificent 
long stroke small bore motor in the 
$1050 FOUR is not only Studebaker 
design, but very much more. 


It is Studebaker-built, 


down to the 


casting of the cylinders, pistons and 






“de Should Read the Studebaker Proof Bool 


upper part of the crank case, in one 
of the finest—if not the very finest— 
foundries in the world. 


You learn that Studebaker steel is steel 
indeed—that every piece that goes 
into the FOUR has at least from 
four to six heat treatments. 


You Almost See 
the Actual Operations 
So step by step this graphic Proof Book 


takes you into forge shops, foundries, 
laboratories—shows you how the 


steel in the $1050 FOUR is tempered 
shafts, 


and tested for cam crank 
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shafts, connecting rods, gear vt 
transmission shafts, etc., etc. 







By word picture and photograph it deo Pg 
scribes the drastic test of Studebaker 
springs—the grinding and cutting gp 
gears—a hundred things yOu ough: 
to know, told in a way you can ye 
derstand, and. every word of which 
you will enjoy. 





Trust the experience of one who: ha 
spent a life-time studying busineg@ 
literature—this is a book worth hay. 


ing. 


Studebaker will send it to you if you'lf 
ask for it on a postal card. 
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FOUR Touring Car 





SIX Touring $1575 
SIX Landau- Roadster $1 

SIX Sedan - - - = $2250 
“25” Roadster - . - - $875 






“35” Touring ° -« $1299 
“35” Coupe ° ° - $1850 
Six-passenger SIX $1550 


No “Four” ‘aides in America, atany price, com- 
prises a greater proportion of manufactured 


parts tham the Studebaker FOUR at $1050. 


It expresses our judgment—after building 
120,000 four cylinder cars—of all that a 
“Four” should be, all that it should do, ad 
the most that you should pay. 


At $1575 the Studebaker SIX is the lowest-priced “Six” 
on the market, and presents a value that is beyond 
comparison with any automobile in the world. 


Send for the Studebaker Proof Book 


STUDEBAKER 


61 Piquette Ave. “ 


Buy It Because It’s a Studebaker 
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Much Discussed Mendel Laws Explained 


Includes Three Phases—Law of Dominance--Law of Segregation--Law of Recombination~-What Happens When 
Pure Races Are Crossed--When Pure and Hybrid Races Are Mated---When Hybrids Are Bred---Egg Laying 
a Fixed Transmissible Character--By W. J. Spillman of United States Department of Agriculture 


Follow er is one of the clearest expressions 
of the so-called Mendel laws now so often 
referred to in connection with the improvement 
and breeding of plants and animals. The article 
will be helpful to every farmer who is inter- 
ested in breeding plants or animals. It is so 
full of meat and information that several read- 


ings and close study may very profitably be 
Dr Spillman, who has written the 


iven to it. 

e ticle, is the efficient head of the federal work 
in farm management and is both an authority 
and noted scientist of the first rank.—IEditor, 


When a variety of cowpea having red seeds 
is crossed with one having white seeds, the 
cross or hybrid prog- 
eny have seeds. col- 
ored like those of the 
red parent, hence we say 
that in this case red is 
dominant over white, or 
white is recessive to red. 
This illustrates what is 
known as “‘Mendel’s law 
of dominance.” In many 
cases where two related 
varieties differ in some 
particular point, such as 
that above referred to 
in the case of the red, and white seeded cow- 
pea, the hybrid between them will be like one 
of the parents. But this is by no means 
always true. The hybrid is 











W. J, SPILLMAN 


white breed. When these two breeds are 
crossed, the hybrid progeny are blue, and this 
is the origin of the blue Andalusians. These 
blue birds cannot be made to breed true to 
type, as they are always hybrids between 
blacks and whites. 


Segregating the Characters 


We may illustrate the law of segregation 
by means of the behavior of the poll and the 
horn characters in cattle. Let P represent 
the poll character and H the horn character. 
In pure polled breeds the calves inherit the 
poll character from both parents and their 
composition with reference to this character 
may be represented by PP. Similarly in pure 
horned breeds the composition is HH. The 
hybrid between two such breeds has, with 
reference to this character, the composition 
P(H). In this formula the H is inclosed in 
parentheses in order to indicate that animals 
of this composition are usually polled. 

As stated above, no Case is known where 
such an animal had horns having a bony core 
in them, though some of these animals, espe- 
cially the males, are liable to develop large 
scurs which are more or less loose on the 


skull. The two characters P and H form 
what is known as a Mendelian pair. When 
an anima) of this composition produces repro- 
ductive cells the P and the H separate at a 
certain cell division, the P going into one 
cell and the H into another. Thus, half of 
the germ cells produced by such a hybrid carry 
the poll character and the other half the 
horn character. 

Let us see now what would happen when a 
large number of these crossbred individuals 
are mated with each other. The hybrid male 
parents, composition P(H), produce two kinds 
of germs, P and H; the female parents do 
the same. We thus have two kinds of ovules 
to be fertilized by two kinds of sperm. The 
ovules of type P are offered the two kinds 
of sperm in equal numbers. It is an even 
chance, therefore, whether any given ovule 
shall be fertilized by P sperm or H sperm. 
On the average, therefore, half of the P ovules 
will be fertilized by P sperm and the other 
balf by H sperm. Likewise half of the H 
ovules will be fertilized by P sperm and half 
by H sperm. The proportion may not be 
exactly half and half. The same principle is 
involved as is seen in the flipping of a penny. 
If a penny be flipped a large 





sometimes more or less inter- 
mediate between the parents 
in respect to the characters in 
which they differ. In some 
eases the hybrid is quite dif- 
ferent from either parent. 
When a pure polied ani- 
mal is crossed with a pure 
horned animal, the progeny 
will usually be apparently a 
pure poll, so far as the pres- 
ence of horns on its head is 
eoncerned. Not infrequently, 
however, a hybrid of this 
character will develop what 


breeders call ‘‘scurs.” These 
are imperfectly shaped horns, 
sometimes mere buttons, but 
there is never any bony core 
in these scurs. The scurs are 
thus not firmly fixed on the 
skull. So far as the breeding 
of polled cattle is concerned, 
however, one of these hybrids 
With large scurs is worth just 
about as much as an animal 
Similarly bred that has no sign 
of a scur, for, as will be seen 
later, the hybrid animal trans- 
mits the horn character to 


half of its offspring, approx- 
imately, and the polled char- 
acter to the other half. 
Similarly, when bearded 
Wheat is crossed with beard- 
less wheat, the hybrid will 
usually be beardless, or nearly 
80; that is, the beardless char- 
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number of times, heads and 
tails will appear in about 
equal numbers. We thus get, 
if we make a large number of 
matings between these cross- 
bred animals, progeny of 
which one-fourth has the for- 
mula PP and is pure polled, 
one-half has the formula 
P(H) and is hybrid again like 
the hybrid parents, while the 
remaining one-fourth are pure 
horned. This is illustrated in 
Table I following: 





TABLE I 
Parents Germ cells 
Male P(H) P H, 
Female P(H) P H 
PP P(H) 
P(H) HH 





% PP % P(H) % HH 


Breed a Hybrid on Pure Breds 


Let us now see what hap- 
pens when one of these hybrid 
animals is bred to a number 
of pure horned animals. The 
hybrid male produces two 
kinds of sperm, while the 
pure-bred female produces 
only one kind. Hence, half of 
the progeny will be hybrid 
like the hybrid male, and the 
other . half will be pure 
horned. This is shown ip 
Table II: ; 

TABLE It 








acter is more or less com- 
Dletely dominant over beards. 
In Andalusian fowls there is 


breed which is nearly white, 
having some black spots on 
‘the feathers. For convenience 
We will here call the latter the 


gracefully. 








is a pleasant thing to look at. 


Belgian Stallion with Splendid Head and Neck 


A massive shoulder like the one on this 2650-pound Belgian stallion 
This big fellow was good enough to 
take first place at four state fairs, and carries his ton and a quarter 
In his head and the blending of the neck with his shoulder bred to a number of pure 
are shown the quality that is needed to build the right kind of horses. 
Men who are raising stock’ like this have nothing to fear from the 
‘advent of the tractor or the motor truck. 


Parents 
Maie P(H) 


cel 
Germ ool 
Female HH H 





% P(H) % HH 
Now what happens when 
one of the hybrid animals is 


polled females. . Just this: 
{To Page 16.] 
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Judicious Use of Commercial Plant Foods Has Paid in Mississippi Valley-Old World Keeps Up Production by Feed. 
ing Crops-~-In Middle West Use of Fertilizers Increased 60 Per Cent in Ten Years~-Results at Indiana and 


Ohio Experiment Stations~-Increased Yields Apparent~-By Professor Henry G. Bell of Hlinois 


HIRTY years have seén a popula- 

tion imcrease in the five middle 
west states of. over 6% million 
people—a movement of the center of popula- 
tion from the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
Md, to Bloomington, ind. Im three decades 
the value of corn, oats and wheat produced 
in this territory has risen from 659 million 
dollars to over 955 inillion dollars. 

All these changes have meant an evolution 
in the farming of the middle west, from the 
productiveness of the virgin soil to the con- 
stant -profitable returns from modern field 
and live stock management. Thousands of 
prosperous farms in this rich territory are a 
living testimonial to the business acumen of 
the American farmer. 
~ Does this’ line of farming pay? Is that 
type of land management most profitable? 
Has the maximum yield of middle west soils 
been reached? Who can answer these, and 
a thousand similar questions on the evidence 
of 30 years. 

Germany has increased her productiveness 
over 60% in this time, and her soils haye 
been farmed for 1000 years, China gets more 
from one acre-of soil than we do from 10, 
and has been doing so for 4000 years. 

Our own eastern states are producing 
almost 50% more corn per acre than the 
middle west—45.5 bushels per acre in New 
England and 32.8 bushels per acre in the 
corn belt. 





What Is the Secret? 


There is po single panacea, but all can be 
grouped under the common term, modern 
methods. -*Modern methods of soil manage- 
met have evolved from, and tnelude such 
good practices as thorough’ drainage of soil. 
This carries of superfluous moisture, which 
would kill’ out valuable soil bacteria and 
hinder fertility in this and many other ways. 
Maintenance of humus or organic matter, 
maintensnce of sweet soll by addition of lime 
fn some form, thorough soil tillage, wise use 
of every bit of stock manure, and the addi- 
tion of available plant food in the shape of 
fertilizers to mdke up for the deficiencies of 
the soil, ani to meet fhe special needs of 
the crops. These and other practices are 
the valuable product of three decades of agri- 
cultural study by American farmers. 

-The judicious use of fertilizers has played 
an important part in this evolution. With 
rapid. increase in population and value of 
land has grown the demand for bigger and 
better crops. Pioneer methods of soil man- 
agement have been forced out- by intensive 
eegriculture. 

In 1900, the middle west was investing 
$11,344,290 in fertilizers, while in 1910 the 
same. good farmers and their neighbors have 
swelled this investment 60.6%, or a total of 
$18,221,474, according to the United States cen- 
sus of 1910. The increase is bound to continue, 
betause fertilizers have rendered real and val- 
uable service. 

Available plant food properly applied has 
made it possible to produce profitable yields 
of sound, mature corn where the soil was 
' failing. It did this by giving the young plant 
@h. carly, vigorous start, which gave it 
strength to reach out for and attack what 
would otherwise have been unavailable plant 
“food; and at the same time supply available 
plant food for the entire growing and matur- 


Bo ond sete of the crop. Available plant food 


)tnade sound wheat and plump oats, ana 
has @lso practically insured good Catches of 
Sera: dias alfalfa and other forage crops 
on hundreds of farms. 

» What Do the Farmers Say? 


: before me letters from over 50 mid- 
farniers whbd report very profitable 
8 in crop yields, and betterment in 









products from the judicious use 
What is the verdict of experi- 


quality of 
of fertilizers. 
ment stations that have given 
fuir and unbiased test? 

Purdue (ind) experiment station conducted 
co-operative tests of fertilizers on corn in 11 
counties, Where snitable fertilizers were 
applied, there was ab average increase of 
seven bushels per acre, a net ‘profit of 124% 
on the money expended for fertilizers. The 
value of applying plant food to winter wheat 
was tested in 13 counties, and as a result 
there was ah average increase tn yield of 
8.44 bushels of wheat per acre, when it was 
properly fed. This intrease, reduced to a 
profit basis shows a return of 30% on the 
money invested in fertilizers. 


Some Ohio Tests 


Ohio experiment station reports the results 
obtained in the 19th year of a test of crop 
production under a judicious system of rota- 
tion and fertility maintenance. Where good 
tillage <-was supplemented by the addition of 
the proper amount of fertilizers, an expendi- 
ture of $17.60 for fertilizer per acre per five- 
year rotation, returned an average total 
income of $34.95, or a net gain of $17.35 per 
acre for each five-year rotation. 

An extensive investigation of the effect of 
fertilizers on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of wheat is also reported from Ohio. 

This publication states that where wheat 
was grown on soll which was not fertilized, 
the sample of the grain showed 49% shriveled 
wheat and 51% plump wheat. Whereas, when 
the wheat crop received a judicious amount 
of the correct plant food, the sample of grain 
analyzed 94% plump and 6% shriveled.’ Such 
a difference in quality represents a difference 
of two or three grades on the commercial 
market; that is, wheat of the kind obtained 


from the unfertilized plot would probably - 


grade about No 3 or No 4, while that obtained 
from the fertilized plot would undoubtedly 
grade No 1 or No 2. 


Increased Yields Shown 


The suecess with which fertilizers have 
been used in Indiana and Ohio is best shown 
by the fact that generally crop yields. in 
indiana, where fertilizers have. been used, 
have outstripped those of the same crops in 
Hlinois, whose farmers are just beginning to 
use available plant food. The yields reported 
in the United States year book show that 
Indiana has been able to increase her yield 
of corn 4.58 bushels. per acre during the last 
10 years over that of the 10 years’ period 
immediately preceding. 

T the same way we find that Indiana has 
been able to Increase her wheat yield during 
the last 10 years over the preceding 10-year 
period 1.66 bushels per acre, while Ilinoic 


has increased her yield during the same time | 


1.26 bushels per acre. 

Of course, it-is not fair to give all the 
credit to fertilizers for this advanced yield. 
but the use of available plant food in -con- 
junction with good tillage, good seed and 
lime; has. meant greatly improved yields and 
quality of product. 

There is room for improvement. «Just the 
other day ft heard a railroad man say, “‘I 
kuiow of 50 cars of corn in the -Cincinnati 
yards marked Soft Rush! Now, this soft- 
mess is due largely to lack of available phos- 
phoric acid, 

In.some cases the farmers. have been tryiig 
to grow qualities of corn which have teo long 
an ear, and consequently require a season for 
maturing longer than>the normal. -A good 
supply of fertilizers in aH probability would 
have Hastened the growth of much of that 
corn so that it would have matured. 

In the stone age, it: is preeenls Sat: men 


fertilizers a 
























































































spent their whole lives eking out an existence 
on the fruits of wild plant life. They prop. 
ably took days and weeks to hack the hide 
of some -wild beast tuto a protection for their 
bodies. ; 

Today the middle west farmer in his moq- 
ern home drops lis daily paper to speak to 
markets hundreds of miles distant, or to give 
orders concerning crops which not only maip- 
tain his household but make him money. 7}, 
modern farmer is living in the age of speeq 
and accomplishment. 


CRUSHED VS BURNT LIMESTONE 


DANIEL OTT, SOMERSET COUNTY, PA 

For acid soil, one top an acre of fine crushed 
limestone will correct acidity. There was x 
time when farmers looked upon lime, burn 
and slaked, called caustic lime, as the onl; 
means by which the soil might be sweetened 
All farmers now realize that clover and alfalf, 
need sweet soil, and well drained land. 

I am in ‘possession of a tarm in Pennsy)- 
vania that my grandfather cleared of trees 
and stumps where once stood a fine forest of 
white oak and chestnut. This land produced 
fine crops of grain and grass. My grandfather 
was able to build a large bank barn and a big 
eight-roomed house with good outbuildings. 
Yes, he prospered and reared a large family 
of boys and girls, 11 in all. But in my iime, 
when quite a young man, I well remember 
when he had to resort.teo burning lime in 
piles in order to correct and sweeten the land 
of its acidity. 

Clover again covered the fields, and 
responded so miuch that he took it tor 
granted that the burnt limestone and wate: 
slaked, caustic lime, were all that was required 
te Make crops. He used mere and more, | 
ing his large barn with grain, and all the ha) 
had to be stacked im large stacks, from |') io 
20 tons in a stack. Many times I helped 
stack five to eight stacks in one season. lie 
would rejoice ai the crops that seemed to 
grow at his command, He hauled hay tor 
10 or more years: before he died. 

My uncle then took the farm and h¢« 
used lime just as my grandfather did, 
the clover got thin; crops would noi respond 
as of yore. The trouble was the humus had 
been used up by the continued use of caustic 
lime. All farmers-who read about and stud) 
soil conditions will agree that lime will make 
crops respond and also that ft will. exhaust 
the soil of its humus. 


crops 


a1s50 


but 


Humus Was Completely Burned Oui 


When I bought this farm 13 years ago and 
went to plowing my first field, I found that 
my soil would run together. Such plowing 


you tan imagine. I was somewhat disgusicd 
I plowed it well and harrowed and rehar- 
rowed as Much as seven to eight times; and 


sowed it, 18 acres, to oats, clover and timothy 
and waited for results, We had a good year 
for oats, many getting 7 to 80 bushels an 
acre. I got 242 bushels of oats, three 
loads of straw and mo grass stand. | 
fortunate in plowing up an old meado l4 
acres for corn. This meadow was ever 
plowed, but was mowed till they could not 
make out where they went threugh Deior. 
Well, 1 was close to a stable of a targe lumi! 
company that stabled 26 head of horses. | 
bought this manure—S82 good wagon [oats 
and hauled it over this meadow on top afte! 


good 


was 


plowing. 
F planted so- late that 1 was ashamed of 
myself; planted June 12-13 to corn. | 60' 


a good’ crop of corn. I evened up in cultivatl 


ing. i was in the field nearly half my time 
cultivating....I got ‘a good supply of 7004 
cern Stover ald 1450 bishels of ear corn, nice 

oats 






and Tipe. * This same field was sowed ‘0 
























R D. H. AYRES, who has prepared the fol- 
M jowing article, although for several years 

a city business man associated with various 
banks and other corporations, © returned to the 
heme farm some years ago. His farm is operated 
under the corporate method. They have over 
190 acres planted to fruit, nearly all bearing now, 
and 170 acres of farm land, part of which they 
plan to plant to fruit. This article, therefore, 
is a valuable. contribution to the subject of cor- 
poration farming, particularly so, because its 
author is @ man who has actually done things 
and speaks not from theory but from real prac- 
tice. —I Bditor. 


Co-operation can be used to excellent 
advantage if properly managed. But success- 
ful and profitable co-operation is not easy. 
The human failings of envy, jealousy, distrust 
and occasional dishonesty, to say nothing of 
the lesser evils. of indolence, stupidity and 
ignorance, militate against it, especially if 
title to the property of each participator 
remains in him. Should he drop out-on 
account of sickness, disability or death, he 
and his are the losers. Unless he has some- 
one to take up the burden he can no longer 
carry, and especially if he is a debtor, his 
affairs must be readjusted or wound up, and 
we know what that means. 

Instead of such voluntary associations, 
incorporate. For instance, five farmers, 
whose aggregate holdings are say 500 acres, 
desire to co-operate. They see that by so 
doing they can reduce expenses and increase 
profits. But each wishes to retain the fee to 
his own property, and does not wish to risk 
very much loss, in case the venture is not 
a success, Yet each is aware that the need 


Successful Co-operation 


of the company could provide for such rules 
and regulations as may be considered advis- 
able and desirable, and all may be put into 
proper shape by any good lawyer. 

The X-Y-Z company can then contract to 
work or lease, say for one year or longer 
from each of the five incorporators, his farm 
en terms which may be agreed upon. The 
company can purchase or rent from each 
farmer such animals, grain, provender, toois 
and implements as it may need for working 
the 500 acres. If bought, stock of the com- 
pany may be issued in payment, the amount 
applying on the balance to be paid in as 
capital stock before the year expired. Any 
surplus property, such as animals, imple- 
ments, etc, could be sold at auction or other- 
wise. The details of management and the 
distribution of duties would necessarily be 
arranged by the directors, dividing activity 
and responsibility according to ability and 
fitness. If one excels in care of live stock, 
let him manage that department. Another 
may excel in executive ability; let him attend 
to the general management, accounts, etc; 
“each according to his gifts.” 


Each Member Can Contract 


In the eyes of the law, the X-Y-Z company 
would be a separate and distinct entity, 
although composed of the five men who own 
the properties. Each member individually 
can contract with. buy from or sell to the 





Farming for Profit Under Glass on Land Worth $10,000 an Acre - 


The allegation does not 
fit .n well with the fact that some land in the east, which is worth $10,000 an acre, is 


Much is heard of the abandoned farms of New England. 


being used for agricultural! purposes. 
on that investment. 
far from Boston. 
up around these farms. 


The surprising part is that it pays 10% or more 
The 700-foot greenhouse pictured is in eastern Massachusetts, not 
The reason the land is so high priced is because cities have grown 
These greenhouses produce three and four crops every season; 


radishes, lettuce, tomatoes and cucumbers are the crops grown under glass, and by bring- 
ing them out of season high prices are received. Hundreds of acres are covered with glass. 


for that “somebody’’ may come. How. can 
the problem be solved? Here is a tentative 
solution: 


Legally Incorporate 


Let them form a corporation which we will 
call the K-Y-Z company, with an authorized 
Capital of $1000, $200 each. Pay in 10%, $20 
each, aggregating $100. A portion of this 
would be absorbed in the expense of. incor- 
porating, including fees-to state and legal 
counsel, and other incidentals. Under the 
laws of New York 50% of the authorized cap- 
ital stock must be paid in within one year 
after incorporation. This would leave $400 


to be paid in within a 12-month time, to real- 
ize OM @ year’s crops. 

The company. being organized with the five 
members as directors, elect a president, vice- 
president, seerétary and treasurer. The by-laws 


company in the same manner as he would 
deal with an outsider. Furthermore, it is 
safe to say that such-a combination would 
command-more credit (should it be needed) 
than the aggregate credits which the five 
men could secure individually. 

If the above outline of a plan whereby 
corporation and co-operation can go hand in 
hand commends itself to thoughtful consid- 
eration, investigation and discussion _ will 
develop features whereby it can be amplified 
and improved. Farmers are accustomed to 
plan abead regarding’ crops, tillage, etc. 
Unless signs fail and the best laid plans go 
wrong, the season of opportunity for farmers 
is approaching. New conditions require new 
methods. Let them prepare to take advantage 
of the improved situation to the fullest extent 
and through better methods of business man- 
agement reap larger rewards for their labor. 


Farming 


Methods of Organizing So That Five or More Farmers Can Work Jointly---Company Could Rent Land and Buildings 
from Members and Purchase or Rent Their Stock--Form Legal Corporation—-Combination Could Command 
More Credit if Needed Than Members Individually--By D. H. Ayers of Tompkins County, New York 


What organization and co-operation have 
brought in the way of success to other busi- 
ness they can bring to farming. 


GETTING THE SEED BED RIGHT 
Il, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 

Just now I am thinking of another harvest 
and of the seed bed for the crops. One thing 
I long ago found out: If the land is not prop- 
erly prepared, it makes no difference how well 
you fertilize and how good the seed you use, 
the crop at harvest will show the effect of the 
wrong start. Of course, I don’t mean to say 
that seed beds for all crops should be the 
same, but regardless of the crop, I do want 
the seed bed in such a shape that air, mois- 
ture and warmth may be had for ready ger- 
mination when the seed is sown. I want the 
seed bed also to be mellow, yet compact, and 
I want the treatment to be such that the soil 
particles will neither run together and bake, 
nor be exposed in a lumpy condition. 

You see, it is this way. Unless the seed 
bed is right, the fine root hairs of the plants 
will not be able to do their work. These tiny 
root hairs are the food agents. They take up 
not only the moisture of the soil, but also the 
dissolved plant food and carry it into the 
plant. We treat the soil so as to help the 
root hairs. Consequently, I am now getting 
the seed bed tools in hand for quick work. 
The disk, the harrow and the pulverizer will 
each be used in turn and in its proper place 
to get the seed bed right. 

When the seed bed has been made right, 
any passerby is able to describe the man and 
estimate what the crop yields will be. A good 
seed bed is the best insurance against drouth, 
insect pests and plant diseases. 


CRUSHED VS BURNT LIMESTONE 
{From Page 4.] 

the next spring and I got a good stand of 
oats; it yielded me 72 bushels an acre: On 
the first field, the 1l8-acre field, I bought and 
hauled 113 loads of manure and top-dressed, 
sowed to oats and clover, but no timothy. 
It yielded a medium crop of oats; the field 
made 571 bushels of oats and 14 loads of 
straw, just what I needed to make manure. 

I was fortunate in getting a 40-acre field 
of my neighbor to be cut on halves; this was 
poor grass, but gave me about 20 tons of 
hay for my share. In this way I had enough 
manure to go over the three fields of 12 acres. 
In this manner I have worked up all my fields. 
My farm is now getting nice, mellow and 
black with humus, and clovers and crops 
respond again as of old. I have not used 
any lime since I have had the farm for 13 
years. I did not buy any fertilizer up to 
two years ago outside of the stable manure. 

Now, as to my way of figuring, I do not 
wonder at my grandfather’s success. He 
had good, rich land, rich in humus and used 
lime to great excess and -burnt the. humus 
out entirely. Hauling hay to market robbed 
the soil of plant food, and fields are badly 
washed when humus is gone and hence land 
will become exhausted of humus very fast. 
My farm is now in need of some acid soil 
corrector. But if a friend would pay and 
haul the caustic lime free of expense to me, 
I would say, “‘No.” I would like to get raw, 
crushed, fine limestone dust for my land. 
This lime does not burn up the humus at 
all and does correct the acidity just the same. 


Millions Rust Out—Barnyards and door- 
yards filled with farm machinery, corn cul- 
tivators and harrows stacked up against the 
wire fence where last used are familiar sights 
around many farms at the present time. 
Here’s one of the greatest leaks on the Amer- 
ican farm. 








5025 Bushels Potatoes 


From One Acre of Ground 





















ENTY DIFFERENT FARMERS 
in 20 different parts of New England 
gg wy the past year in growing 

potatoes. he crops were widely separated 

as to climatic and weather conditions. Each 
one planted, cultivated and took care of his 
crop in his own way; but all used 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 
And No Other Dressing 


The winning crop was 502.6 bushels. The average 
of the twenty crops was 322.8 bushels. The average 
yield in New England is 131.6 bushels, and for the 
‘United States 89 bushels. Our crop-growing contests 
of the past four years have been so fairly and accurately 
conducted that they have been accepted everywhere as 
authentic. Henry Wallace, Editor of Wallace’s Farmer, 
writes: ““There is no guesswork about them.” 


Send for our Book of the Contest. Also tell us what your 
crops are, and your fertilizer requirements and we will send 
you our helpful book on Plant ‘Food and our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham St., Boston. 
Also New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Baltimore 








































‘When You Buy “Bali-Band” Rubber Footwear 
: You Buy Dry, Comfortable Feet 


The cold, wet ground becomes:like a carpet of wool 
and rubber to the man who wears “‘ Ball-Band’’ Boots or 
Arctics. ‘‘Ball-Band’* Footwear gives long wear and stands 
up under rough service. It is made for the man who wants 
the best rubber footwear he can get. Boots in knee, storm 
—_— » sporting and hip lengths. 


th {HAD " 
BALL © BAND 
The cost of robber footwear never worries the man who is care- 
ful to get ** Ball-Band."” That Rod Ball on the knee of your boot 
the sole of your arctic means that the men who made it were 
ding up to a standard, not down to a price. : 

Over 45,000 dealers sell *‘Ball-Band.” R Red Ballin the window 
the sign of a “Ball-Band” store, Look for it, Buy your rubber 
twear where you find it, If your dealer can’t supply, write us, 

4) Welte foe Free Miastrated Booklet 
‘Woolen Mfg. Ge.,300' Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 

Vina -  ifhe Hous That Paya Militons for Quality” 
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Potato Profits 


A“certain loss in potatoes has been 

turtied into a profit of $30 an acre by moré 
and better cultivation. Keeps the Soil mel- 

tow. cetains the moisture and kills the weé 


y Riding 
Cultivators 


Carry every possible adjustment of points, gangs, 
whéels afd fraine to’ care for any row crops in 
any soil v é 








especially for potatoes. “ 
Built for wear and 
convenience: 











ye . 
— Write us copy of the Booklet entit) 

“An Eye Opener for the Shrew Buyer.” ssi 
,t| QUALITY OUR. SPROIALTY 
{READING BONE FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Reading, Pennsylvania 





See them at your ¢ 
dealers and write 
us for booklet on 
“Two-Horse 
RidingandWalk- 
ing Cultivators," 





























The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 
ake, any style 


any m 
and fit it with the me 


Winner Plow 
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TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
indicator for 100 to 3,500 Ibs. per acre, 


Accurate 
wee material be wet, ary, sticky, lampy, heavy 
o 


Plant Bed Culture of Tomato 


M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN 

‘To obtain anything like satisfactory 
results in tomato growing, the plants 
must be started in ‘greenhouse or 
forcing beds, the seed being sown 
eight to 10 days before the plants may 
be safely set in the open field; and 
the degree of success secured in the 
growing of this crop is determined in 
no small measure by the manner of 
handling the plants during this period 
of their growth. The great desidera- 
tum is large, strong, stocky plants; 
plants that will, when set in the open 
field, make a vigorous, healthy growth 
from the start. During this period of 
their culture and care there are sev- 
eral features or factors to be con- 
sidered: the character of the soil used, 
heat maintained, moisture provided, 
and method of handling the plants. 

I find that.a light, friable soil, one 
containing a’ good percentage, of hu- 
mus, is best adapted to the needs of 
bed plants. I secure an excellent soil 
for the purpose by combining.a gen- 
erous quantity of rotted manure with 
a good, loamy soil containing a fair 
percentage of sand, or I add the prop- 
er amount of sand. Nev soil from a 
wood lot; one containing a generous 
quantity of leaf niold, makes an excel- 
lent basis; whatever the material used 
the whole.may be more thoroughly 
and effectually combined by the use of 
a sieve. After mixing and -fining I 
thoroughly firm the soil to sectire that 
close, compact: relationship -of soil 
grains so necessary to the capillary 








action of soil moisture and essential 
to the growth of plant roots. 

I cover the tomato seeds lightly. 
one-eighth of an inch being sufficient; 
warmth and moisture are the required 
essentials in seed germination; and in 
about a week’s time, depending upon 
the degree of moisture and heat 
maintained, the plants are pushing 
through the ground. 

When the second true leaf. shows 
I begin transplanting; and the sooner 
this is done the better, for it does not 
take long for the plants to become 
tall and spindling, resulting in infe- 
rior specimens, 


Give Plenty of Room 


Plenty of room is required to grow 
good -bed plants of whatever-sort. My 
practice is to allow a 2-inch space 
each way at the first transplanting, 
and 5 or 6 inches at the second, and 
this is none too great for the best re- 
sults.. Thé question of. moisture ‘is 
very important;if too great a quantity 
is supplied ill results are likely to 
follow;. more especially, damping off 
at certain early stages in growth. If 
an -insufficient quantity is supplied, 2 
tod slow and stunted growth. will re- 
sult, It is better to apply generous 
quantities at longer intervals than 
smalter quantities frequently; water- 
ing should not be done later than the 
middle of the day, as the application 
of water must tend toward a lowering 
of temperature and, under extreme 
conditions, perhaps cause chilling of 
plants. The object is to supply those 
conditions conductive .to..a regular, 
constant, healthy growth in plant; for 
plants once stunted. will always re- 
main inferior in size and vigor, and 
prove more or less a source of disap- 
Pointment at fruition. 

/& Very necessary part.of the work 
in plant bed culture of the tomate is 
the hardening off process; this" I ac- 
complish by accustoming the plants 
to outdoor atmospheric conditions, by 
removing the sashes from the béds; 
first,. during the middle of warm, 
sunny days but gradually increasing 
the time of exposure till the sashes 
are left off altogether, except when 
frost threatens; however, care must 
be exercised at first,-else the plants 
may be injuriously affected, both by 
too bright direct rays of the sun, and 
wind action. Upon hardening, the 
plants have taken on a dark, healthy 
green, and may then be removed to 
field conditions without perceptible 
effect on plant vitality. 

During the season of 1913 I removed 
several thousand plants to the open 
fiéld during the latter part of May, 
and although a week or more of very 











light. Write for booklet A 
GREENWOOD MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


unpropitious weather followed, when 


Hit" 
American Agriculturist 


for several successive mornine 


was in evidence in many places on 
the farm and much injury was done 
to strawberry bloom; still the tomato 
plants appeared in no wise injured one 


the frost and cool, cloudy weather 

When preparing plants for the ons 
deal of transplanting, I withhold wa- 
tering for several days, for it has becy 
demonstrated that plants so treatag 
show less wilt and suffer less che>, 
in growth when removed to field con. 
ditions. Apparently the cellular tisstag 
of the plants, by adapting their necds 
to the restricted supply of soil mois. 
ture, have produced a state or conji- 
tion in plant tissue in which the de. 
mand for moisture is less imperative 

Conditions favorable for transplan;:. 
ing are further augmented by thor- 
oughly saturating the soil before ;:- 
moving; by removing the rzest 
possible quantity of soil with ea 
plant; and by removing a consice 
able part of the leaf growth of ea) 
plant. Transplanted under these co 
ditions, no evidence of wilt w 
perceptible, and a minimum check i 
growth will follow. 





Liberal Fertilizing Needed 


For onions, stable manures are uni- 
versally preferred to eommercial fer- 
tilizers where they can be secured, 
because of their influence on the 
physical properties. of the soil. Poul- 
try droppings are especially valued 
because of their fineness and the high 
percentage of nitrogen they contain 


The coarser manures are generally 
composted so as to reduce them to the 
proper physical condition, to prevent 
excessive top growth at the sacrifice 
of bulb formation and to destroy 
weeds. Fresh manures are never ip- 
plied immediately before planting. 
When they must be used at all, they 
are applied the year previous to some 
other crop in the rotation or as a 


mulch in the autumn. 

Countless successful growers re- 
mote from adequate supplies of ma- 
nure resort to commercial fertilizers, 
There are wide differences in the 
preferences for various formulas and 
the amounts to be used to the acre. 
Some growers use 50 pounds of ni- 
trogen in organic forms, such as dried 
blood, cottonseed meal or tankagze. (i) 
pounds phosphoric acid, partly in or- 
ganic forms, such as bone or tank- 
age, and 100 pounds. of actual potash, 
preferably muriate, to the acre. Such 
dressings may be secured from a fer- 
tilizer containing 5% nitrogen, 6% 
phosphoric aci@ arid 10% -potash at 
the rate of 1000 pounds an acre. This 
mixture is appliéd ..before planting. 
After the plants are growing nicely, 
top-dressings: of nitrate. of soda or 


sulphate of ammonia are’ given at 
intervals of about three weeks. 
In general, fertilizers for onions 


contain 4 to 6% nitrogen, 5. to 8% 
phosphoric..acid and’ & to 10% potash. 
When early maturity ‘of large bulbs 
or onions for bunching. is desired, ni- 
trate of soda is used freely; that is, 
about 300. pounds. to the acre, scat- 
tered broadcast when the tops are 


dried in three or four applications. 
Early. applications are considered 
more available than the later 
ones. In ¢xtreme cases much larger 
amounts of fertilizer are: used. One 


véry successful Massachusetfs onion 


specialist -never uses’ less than two 
tons of a genéral mixture’ to the ac-e. 
The usual range of application is from 
half a ton to one ton. 

Lettuce demands a soil rich in hu- 
mus. Stable manures are therefore 
used freely for this crop. Preferably 
they are applied to crops during the 
previous year, or .as top-dressing in 


the autumn. Quick growth is essen- 
> in 


tial to crispness and high quality 

lettuce, so there must be no 1ack of 

available’ plant food. High-grade 
used at the 


complete fertilizers are 
rate of 1000 pounds to a ton an acre, 
depending largely upon the pr vious 
handling of the land. These are sup- 
plemented by top-dressings of nitra® 
of soda at the rate of 100 to bas 
pounds an acre each 10 days or tw? 
weeks, after the plants have become 
well establisheds Care must be exer 
[To Page 8.] 
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some interesting results were ' ob- 
ned in trials. com@ucted by J. F. 
“QWojta to determine the effect 6f sul- 
phate of potaSh on the yield of pota- 
The soil in this’ particular field 
was well drained, sandy loam. <A 
green crop of winter rye and vetch, 
together with four tons of: well-rotted 
parnyard manure per acre, were 
plowed under in May. Two plots of 
one-tenth of an acre each were meas- 
yred out. To one of them 16 pounds 
of sulphate of potash was applied 
proadcast and harrowed in. ‘This was 
at the rate of 160 pounds to the acre. 
Rural New Yorker potatoes. were 
ted the following day, which was 





Sey 24. They were planted 18 inches 
apart in the row and 3 feet apart 
petween the rows in both plots. 

In the early summer these two 
tenth-acre plots showed very little 
difference in their growth. Later on, 
however, those fertilized with the pot- 
ash showed. darker color and the 
stalks and leaves were more rigid. 
On the plot which received the fer- 
filizer there was a total yield of 10,- 
982 pounds ‘of potatoes, of which all 


put {4 pounds was marketable. The 
marketable potatoes on 

erop over the unfer- 
tilized was 1086 pounds, which is 
equal to 18.1 bushels. Figuring mar- 
ketable potatoes at 50 cents a bushel 
and nonmarketable at 20 cents, the 
gain from using 160 pounds of pot- 
ash to the acre was $4.11 after pay- 
ing the cost of the potash, which was 
$5.20 per acre, 


Blackberries Pay in Bad Year 


DEPUTY, SUSSEX COUNTY, BEL 


jnerease in 
the fert ilized 





HARRY M. 
The past season was a very hard 


ene on blackberries in this county. 
Many growers failed to get, fruit be- 


cause of the cold and rainy weather 
in the early part of the season, more 
especially during blossoming time. 
Just how my plantation happened to 
escape I cannot say. The area seems 
te be just as and exposed as 
others that were caught, but the fact 
remains that I had an excellent crop. 
Altogether my 1% acres yield@d. about 


open 












150 crates of 32 quarts each. My va- 
riety is the Lovett, which, though not 
of very high quality, is a good ship- 
per in dry weather. It is an excellent 
berry for canning if not allowed to 
get soft after being gathered. Some 
people prefer it to Lucretia as a table 
berry. a 

This variety does not succeed well 
on all soils. My land appears to suit 
it exactly. The soil is a heavy clay 
loam with a clay subsoil. In this the 
plants were set 4% feet apart each 
way five years ago. My intention was 
to cultivate them both ways, but they 
have grown together too much. In 
my new patch the rows are set 6 feet 
apart and the plants about 30 inches 
in the rows. My intention is to cut 


ed 


all stems out excepting one, so as to 
force all the food and energy of the 
plants into sturdy growth and conse- 
quently improved fruit. 

As conditions are this year, the lo- 
eal canneries did not care to contract 
with me for berries as they formerly 
did. I would greatly prefer growing 
berries for the cannery at 6 cents a 
quart. If I could get a contract cov- 
ering a term of years I would gladly 
set 10 acres in berries for this pur- 
pose alone. As matters turned out this 
syear,'I have made more money than 
would have been possible had there 
been a good crop: Alargenumber of my 
crates sold in the neighborhood of $3 
which is a very g00d price. It will 
not be advisable for other planters t 

















Cultivating Lettuce in a Michigan Garden 


Lettuce seed is sown in the open 
spring to October, in rows about i 
6 or 8 inches apart in the 
ties should be used for the very early 


foot 


ground at intervals from early 
apart and thinned to stand 
row. The loose growing varie- 


and very late crops, 


set berries on this year’s recerd, 
Many.,would be disappointed. The 
cannery did not buy this season, he- 
cause there was still a good deal of 
stock left over from last year, 





City Schools Encotrage Gardening 
~-Miss Caro Miller, a supervisor of 
school gardens in Philadelphia, has 
been provided by the board of educa- 
tion with a liberal salary, and granted 
a good-sized appropriation. The school 
garden season was made to extend 
from April 1 to November 1. She has 
just set garden plots for éach 
public school. The planting of seeds 
of trees and hardwood cuttings is to 
be encouraged. Planting will be done 
by the pupils. Seeds and cuttings will 
be obtained from the covernment. 
About three years ago SOOO trees were 
planted by the pupils in the city, the 
average hight of the treea at present, 
Some are 12 feet 


aside 


being about 6 feet. 
high. More than 1000 bulbs distrib- 
uted among the kindergartens in the 
last few weeks, for planting at home 
in water and coming 
into bloom, 


pots are just 


Tools—A 


getting his 


Garden Missouri 


who had trouble 


Clean 
gardener 


men to clean off their shovels and 
hoes at the end of the day’s work, 
devised a good plan to see that this 
was taken care of In a tool shed 


there is a peg.for each one of the 
shovels and spades, and a rack where 
each hoe has a particular place, On a 
shelf in a corner is a can filled with 
coal oil in which a clean paint brush 
is kept. At night the tools are scraped 
off, wiped with a piece of burlap and 
brushed over with the oil. It is no 
matter, then, if they are not picked 
up again for a year; there is no rust, 
and they are in the best possible con- 
dition. The men are more willing to 
take care of the tools when every- 
thing is fixed conveniently. 

Plenty of Manure—Apply plenty of 
manure to the garden. Good vege- 
tables must be quickly grown, and 
in order to get rapid growth, plant 
food must be easily available, 


Mention A A When You Write 
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Quantity and Quality Characterize Crops Raised With | 


E. FRANK COE FERTILIZERS 
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150 tons. 


He expects to use more in 1914. 





Mr. L. S. Bean, of Aroostook County, Maine, specializes in Potatoes of Quality. His entire crop is purchased for 
seed purposes by Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co., of New York, whose standard for seed potatoes is the highest. 


The photograph shows Mr. Bean’s men digging a field of Irish Cobblers that yielded 418 bushels per acre. 
On another field Mr. Bean’s yield was 5661-2 bushels per acre, all raised with E. Frank Coe Fertilizers. 


Mr. Bean’s record with E. Frank Coe Fertilizers is as follows: In 1911, 10 tons; in 1912, 90 tons; in 19143, 
Is there a thought here for you? If so, write us. 
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THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 51 Chambers St, NEW YORK CITY 
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Planning for Alfalta 

I have a field i intend to put te clever 
this spring. I expect to seed to oats, 
harvest the oats when in the milk 
State, using..them for kerse hay. I am 
planning toe take off a crop of clever the 
following year and then try to get this 
field to alfatfa. It seems to me ad 
ahie to get a clover-crop first, before at- 
temp the clover is 
sure tO make the land better. Is the 
Plan I have suggested right or wrong? 
fC. E, Steuben County, N Y. 

This is a2 good plan. Clover truly 
@oes enrich the earth. By harvesting 
the oats as hay before they have fully 
matured, you give the clover a better 
chance to grow; and particularly will 
this be true if the weather at that 
season is dry and hot. Thick growing 
oats often smother clover during the 
two or’three weeks just before being 
harvested for grain. 

Here is a suggestion that it will pay 
to follow: In seeding the clover, add 
two or three pounds of alfalfa to the 
mixture this spring. Of course you 
won't get much alfalfa, but this al- 
falfa will help greatly in inoculating 
the land, so that when alfalfa is seed- 
ed, 12 or 18 months hence, the land 
will likely be imoculated enough te 
carry the alfalfa through. By ex- 
amining the alfalfa plants, ft can be 
ascertained whether the bacteria have 
developed or not. 

Rape in Corn 
I have been told that ene can grow 
rape in the cornfield and thus get a good 
sae for hogs — are to be fattened in 
Is ever prac- 


Heed? if on when, should. the rape be 
seeded, . an@ how?—ic. B. B. Perry 
County, O. 


Growing rape fm standing corn is 
not @ mew practice, nor yet is it one 
in general use. Tt has its advantages 
and is really worth while to try. Rape 
seed is inexpensive, 2nd a surprisingly 
large amount of good forage-can thus 
be obtained. Two or three pounds to 
the acre for seed will be enough. Scat- 
ter in the rows just before the tIast 
cultivation of the corn. By the time 
corn is ready for the hogs the rape 
will be of good size. ,Even if the 
hogs don’t eat H all up, the brood 


‘sows and shotes that should follow 


the fattening hogs, se as to clean up 
the refuse in corn and stalks, will find 
this very tasty and a very vainable 
food. 


Feed for Sheep at Lambing Time 
Is silage for sheep? If 
What is 


a goed feed 
80, how much should be fed? 


ing the lambing season and shortly af- 
ter? I have + Bhan hay, cern silage and 
corn stover for have also 
avafiable bran, es ae meat = oats. 
will ciated.—{P. 


rt Montour ine igs ty 

Sheep are at their best when they 
get some kind of succulent food in 
winter. Root crops havé long been 
highly appreciated, but silage is an 
excellent substitute for roets. From 
ene to two bushels to 3) sheep is a 
safe amount. Large breeds or mature 
sheep can be fed even more than this. 
When sheep are supplied with good 
fodder, such as corn stover, clover 
hay, alfalfa, or peas and oats, they 
do not require. much grain until the 
approach of the lambing season. A 
little grain just prior to lambing is, 
however, desirable. Whole oats are 
very suitable, but what is better is 
a little bran or oil cake along with 
the oats. After the lambs begin to 
come let the grain supply be reason- 
ably generous, so as to provide ample 
milk. Milk stimulating concentrates, 
like bran, oil meal and oats, even a 
little corn included, should go along 
with the clover, silage or other rough- 
age food. Fed in this manner, the 
mothers will be healthy and will not 
drop off in flesh materially, and the 
lambs will be sturdy and vigorous. 


Right to Destroy Skunks 





att sit by 
Bee 

tf so, I think we had 

better have a change- in the w— 


Section 199 of the New York state 
conservation law, as amended by 
chapter 508 of the laws of 1913, reads 
as follows: “Skunks may be taken el- 
ther in the daytime or at night or in 
any manner, but they -shall not be 
taken from holes or dens by digging, 
smoking or the use of chemicals; and 
they may be -possessed from Novem- 
ber 1 to January 31, both inclusive. 
Skunks. which are injuring property 
or have betome a nuisance may be 
taken at any time or in‘any manner.” 

This section provides simply for the 
taking of skunks when destroying 
preperty. Section 158 of the conser- 
vation law, as amended to or added 
to by Chapter 318 of the laws. of 1912, 
provides as follows: 

"In the event that any species of 
birds protected by the provisions of 





ea estrueg. 


= ; locality becom 
“ie P private er public Property, the , 


Rave power j, its 
"i dlaeeaiice. to direct any game oteet. 
or or issue a permit te any « 


iti 
the state to take stich specic« of tad 
or quadrupeds amd dispose o; th 
same in Such manner as the comm 
sion may p¥ovide. Such permit ee 
expite within four months a;:., o 
date of issuance,” a 

Section 219, referred to iy th 
above paragraph, reads as ; lows: 
“Wild birds other than Enclis) spar. 
row, starling, crew, hawk, croy -black. 


bird; snow owt, great horned ow) 


kingfisher shall not be taken or pos- 
seased at any time, dead or alive, ¢,. 
cept under the authority of rtifi- 
cate issued under this article. No pay 
of the plumage, skin or body of ay 
bird protected by this section or o{ om 
bird coming from without state 
whether belonging to the same o; p 
different species from that native ty 
the state of New York, provided such 
birds belong to the same family as 
those protected by this artic shall 
be sold or had in possession for sale, 


The provision of this section shal! not 
apply te game birds, for which an 
open season is provided in this irticie, 


Liberal Fertilizing Needed 


{From Page. 6] 





cised to avofd letting the fertilizer 
fall upon wet leaves, since it will burp 
the foliage. 

Sweet corn thrives best upon heavy 
clover sods plowed under the previous 
fall or early in the spring. Stable 
manure fresh or rotted may used 
freely for this crop at the rate of 
eight_or 10 tons an acre, preferably 
applied to the sod before plowing. 
Commercial fertilizers may also je ap- 
plied with advantage at the rate of 


300 or 400 pounds tp to half a ton or 
even more to the acre, depending 
largely upon the previous handling of 





the soil. Expert growers who seek 
to supply good lecal markets often 
apply 3500 pounds to a ton au acre 
The mixtures of fertilizers for this 
crop usually contain 3 to 5% nitrogen 
an@> 5 to 210% each of the mineral 
elements. 

Alfalfa on Dry Land should be 


sowed in rows far enough apart to 
admit of cultivation. If one disks al- 
TYalfa deep enough to catch and retain 
the greater part of the moisture, it 


cannot help injuring the plant.—[Cor- 
respondent. 

Time to Maintain Soil Fertility is in 
the beginning. .It is the same 2s con- 
serving the bodily health. The best 


gins. 


= 


time to cure an ill is before it 



































The Enlarging Use of Commercial Fertilizers in Farming Operations 


EXPENDITURES OF FARMERS FOR 
FERTILIZER IN 1909 {4 





————— 











Texas 


This chart-was prepared by the department of commerce, buredu of — 500. In Alebama 452,215 tons were used, in Florida (58,0 My nidway 
the United States census, showing expenditures for commercial fertilizers 45,000, ‘Virginia’372,000, The New England states stand about mic. 5 
in the latest year for which dats have secured. Since that Maine 150,000, New Hampshire 65,000, Massachusets 75,0 © 7. 
ear doubtless the ption has further yf sagoenl and some interest- Be. shows a poe figure, the number of tons used being 42."" 
So res fellow: The greatest amount ane any ome state im 1912 of commercial fertilizers re 8 
wes in where the reached 1,103,864 tons; South Carolina toss than ‘om were aeed im the whole state during 19! 0 Nort 
came next 886,000 tons, closely followed by North Carofins. In the follows: Arizona 500, Montana 700, Nevada 600, New Mexico % = 
_corm belt states there is considerable variation in the amount of fertilizer Dakota South Dakota 300, Uteh 700. The total tonr 10266 This 
consumed, the figures being as follows: Ohio te a ge jana 144,000, ~. mercial fertilizer used in the United States in 1912 was 6,410, veal 
Tinois 55,000, lows anty 2506, -Mi 38,000, 5000, Nebraska =mskes » marvelous showing of business enterprise amone | af 
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Doubling Clover Seeds Yield 


One of the most interesBting ad- 
dresses delivered at the Livingston 
courty short course, recently held at 
Pontiac, Ill, was that of Dr J. W. 
Folsom of the°urtiversity of Tllinois, in 
which he said that from two to four 
pushels of clover seed -should be 
raised in this county with ease. He 
called attention to the fact that red 
clover flowers will not and cannot 
fertilize themselves, but must be as- 
Bumblebees are the 
pest fertilizers of red clover, long- 
tongued honey bees help, and the kill- 
ing of these insects should be discour- 
aged. Usually there will be very few 
or no winged bumblebees in June. 
For this reason there is usually no 
yield of clover seed in the June cut- 
ting. A bumblebee will visit about 
30 clover flowers a minute. Half a 
dozen bumblebees to the acre should 
be sufficient to pollenize the blossoms. 

The following five methods were 
recommended by Dr Folsom as in- 


strumental in securing a good yield 
of clover seed: 1, Pasturing with 
sheep in the spring. 2. Clipping clo- 
ver in the latter part of May or early 
June. 3. Cutting the hay crop early, 
when about one-third of the blossoms 
are filled out in full bloom. 4, Clip- 


ping to get-rid of the heads in the 


nine years’ work, in which the rates 
of seeding an acre have varied by one 
peck, and have ranged from four to 
12 pecks inclusive, the highest net 
yield an acre has been secured from 
the use of nine pecks an acre. 

In field work where the separation 
of seed was made by means of a fan- 
ning mill, the yield of the “large” ex- 
ceeded that of the “unscreened” by 
three pecks an acre. This as an av- 
erage of four years’ work. As an av- 
erage of nine years’ work the yield 
of the “large” exceeded. that of the 
“small” in the uniform and varied 
rates of seeding by 2.75 and 4.06 bush- 
els respectively, and on the average 
of both rates by 3.41 bushels. As re- 
gards quality of the two, there was 
no noticeable difference. 

Oats from the north and the north- 
west may. be expected to yield about 
the same .as home-grown seed, and 
they seem to gain little from acclima- 
tization. With one exception, the 
seven varieties introduced from Swe- 
den and England in 1908 have been 
found inferior to the average of our 
home-grown varieties. 


Farm Personals 


Chairman Owen of the senate com- 
mittee on banking has appointed Sena- 
tors Henry F. Hollis of New Hamp- 




















Substitute for Asparagus and Spinach 


The plant in the foreground is Swiss chard, a variety of beet that 


develops leaves rather than roots. 


indicated in the picture, a constant 


By pulling off the outside leaves, as 
succession of pickings may be se- 


cured from midsummer until late autumn, The green parts make an ex- 
cellent substitute for spinach; white stems asparagus. 


first year. 5, Cutting the wild clo- 
ver that grows up at the side of the 
field. These methods will assist in 
killing off the clover seed pests. 








Significant Oats Conclusions 


Of the oats varieties tested in .the 
Past nine years at the Ohio experi- 
Ment station, the highest five in the 
order of their rank are reported in a 
Tecent bulletin as follows: Siberian, 
Big Four, Silver Mine, Improved 
American and Sixty Day. On a 50- 
atre tract the judicious use of ma- 
hure, fertilizer and limestone in con- 
hection with a systematic rotation of 
Corn, oats, wheat and clover, has re- 
Sulted in a net annual return an acre 
of $6.50, 

On the basis of the average of eight 
tests extending through four years, 
the yield of disked plots exceeds those 
of plowed and no previous prepara- 
tion plots by 3.34 and 4.68 bushels, 
respective ly. 4 

On an average of six years’ work, 


in which the extreme dates of seed- 
img were March 22 and May. 10, the 
Tesults have generally favored the 
*atlier seedings. As an average of 
Pees 


BUSINESS. N NOTICE 2 


“For the Land’s Sal Sake use Bowker’s 
s; they enrich the earth and 
e who fill it."+-[Aavertisement. 








“shire, Rilair Leé of Maryland and Coe 


I. Crawford of South Dakota as the 
subcommittee on rural credits. It will 
be remembered that the house sub- 
committee is composed. of Congress- 
men Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio, Wil- 
liam G. Brown of West Virginia, 
Claude Weaver of Oklahoma, Claudius 
U. Stone of Illinois, Harry H. Seldom- 
ridge of Colorado, J. Willard Ragsdale 
of South Carolina, Everis A. Hayes of 
California, Edmund Platt of New York 
and Frank P. Woods of Iowa 


7 

The greatest invention of the past 
year is the new methed for extraeting 
nitrogen from the air, so economically 
that in time it may be available for 
fertilizing purposes at a lower price 
than has ever yet been quoted for this 
element in commercial form. This is 
the opinion expressed by Thomas A. 
Edison on his 67th birthday 





“IT sold my wool at a loss of $45 
or $50 for each 100 head of sheep, 
owing to free wool. I have always 
raised lambs, which just about pay 
for the work.” So writes a good 
Ohio farmer. He adds that he has 
never had any trouble to get money 
at the banks, and that any farmer 
can get it who attends to his business 
and does not loaf around the store 
gossiping. “There are now 150 farms 
advertised for sale in Columbiana Co 
all of which can be bought away be- 
low ‘their assessed value for taxation; 
but there is no demand for them, 
partly because farmers can’t get help.” 






















































Studebaker wagon in five runaways~ 
and still working. 5 


Mr. Andrew Kittleson, of Litchfield, Minn., bought a Studebaker Wagon 
in 1869. He is proud of his Studebaker, and his letter descnbing its long 
life of usefulness is so interesting that it would be difficult to write a better 
advertisement. Here is Mr. Kittleson’s letter: 


“I bought my Studebaker in November, 1869, at Litchfield from 
Flynn Brothers, and it has been continually used on my farm ever 
since. This wagon has given me perfect satisfaction. Never was 
there a lighter running wagon and it has been of no expense to 
me. It has —_— thousands of bushels of grain to market, over 


—, af rent eee 

tudebaker has been through five runaways. On one oce 
ontak m the team ran half a mile and into some oak trees where 
horses and wagon hung until help came. Another time my team 
ran into a stone pile. One horse was killed but the wagon was 
uninjured. It seems to stand all it can get. 

“When I built my home I loaded 5000 pounds of sand into my 
Studebaker. The carpenters were surprised that the wagon could 
stand such a big load. 1 am using this wagon at the present time 
and expect to use it for many years to come.” 


A 45 YEAR TEST IS PROOF ENOUGH 
Don't let anyone sell you a farm wagon, at any price, with the claim that it is just as good - 
as a Studebaker 
You can buy ‘Studebaker Buggies and Harness that will give the same satisfaction. 


STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind. 


EW YORK HICAGO DALLAS KANSAS CITY DENVER ~ 
EAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 
Adv. 2005 


Studebakers last a lifetime 
TILESD : AINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE fear ne ice Sf 


s 
y lan laimed and fertile by using JACKSON'S D 

We are | toe dee of a = 5 5, Clay, Hollow Brick and Bese ten: 

ersin Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Fire Brick and Chimney Tops. Send for cata- 

log and prices. John H. Jackson Tile Co., Inc.. 70 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 


DIBBLE’S SEED FARMS acc: 
Is the Place to Buy Farm Seeds 


32 kinds, best early, intermediate and late. 
Seed Potatoes Northern grown, full of vitality, in any quanti- 


ties, from barrels to car loads, and at a price you can afford to pay. 
Seed Com Best varieties, both Flint and Dent, either for crop 
or silo. Average germination tests to date over 
95%, and as low as $1.50 per bushel. 
Seed Oats Dibble’s Heavyweight enormously productive with 
———_- heavy grain. One customer reports 117 bushels per /[/ 
acre. Another, “Grain weighs 44-46 lbs. per bushel.” 
Twentieth Century is a.good standard extra early, which we quote 
as low as 70c per bushel. 
Also full stocks of Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seed, Field Peas, 
Barley, etc., at bed-rock prices, as we sell from our farms to yours. 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog and ten sample packages of Dibble’s Farm 
eds for testing, Free to every Farmer. Address 
Edward F. Dibbie Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A. 
Over 100,000 bushels in store 
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Mower rn 
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> 5 putters 

= anters 

‘This machine has the one right cutting principle — S « Sprayers 

center draft. Cutter bar is directly in front of wheels © 
—mows back and forth on one side of field in > o if Diggers, Sorters 
any direction. “No side draft. Cut crop is left in & Descriptive matter 


fae ay | position and cures rapidly. One-third sav- 
ing i eand labor. ae Eureka Mower aboiishes 


ey 


free. Write for it. 


t ig. and trampling of cut crop. It’s the ideal Our No. 22 Pianter 
| mower for orchard an working between rows. Will {ts automatic; one man and team plant five acres or 


more a day; Our No, 25 Planter plants abeo- 
lutely 100 per cert correct, a ueed piece to every bill, 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO, 
159 CHIGAGO AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA. 


CATALOG FREE | 


Send for our new and 
pages, 5x68 inches, a 


sot ieee tame Meteo ace 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, &. ¥. 





mower will handle. 5 sizes for one or two horses. 
46 solwen on the market. h 


and used every 
year, year, st in Write rome 
EUREKA MOWER CO, 
Box 816, Utica, N. Y. 








































PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Clover, Timothy, ane, x and sl) kinds of 
— — seeds, direc producer to consumer; 
noxious ween = fer samples. 

cae HOYT & CO. - - FOSTORIA. 0. 
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growing 
: prices that you should take advantage of. 
early and late crops is in the fertilizer. 
fertilizers require warmth and moisture for a con- 
siderable length of time before they become soluble 
plant foods—that’s just where 


‘¢ EARLY CROP ODORLESS FERTILIZER 


is superior to all others — it is immediately soluble. At 
thesame time it does not leach or wash away in the 
soil, for it is mixed with pulp fiber. 


: Quicker Growth and Earlier Maturity are the results of 
the ‘use of this fertilizer, for it contains twice 
able plant food, in a more soluble form, than any other 
- fertilizers. We've proven this and our customers have 
proven it — so have the Experiment Stations. 
We can tell you of many advantages of Early Crop 
Odorless Fertilizer not possessed by other fertilizers—of 
how it repels insects, can be applied by hand or drill, has 
no..offensive odor, is equally effective whether the season 
be wet or dry. We won't attempt it here, however. 


Send for catalog and particulars. Don't neglect this for one 
day— it’s a matter of early crops and big profits for you. 


We sell only direct to the Consumer 


CONSUMERS FERTILIZER CO. 


ce brings 
weal differ- 






















the avail- 

















New York, N. Y. 









INN'S TREES TREES 7: 
Trees, fresh dug and 
Free Catalog; it will save you the agent's profit. 








ousands of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach and Quince 


uaranteed true to natne. Send today for SAVE MON EY 


ablished 1890. 


Joha W. Finn’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N.Y. 





15 to 20 YEARS SERVICE 


isthe average of thousands cf farm- 


while cultivating. 
, then absorb ALL the fertilizer; 
plant gets strength and vitality to 
‘overcome _—_ effects unfavora 
* f| weather conditions. 


Kraus tz: ree Cultivators 


h Akron Fertilizer Otetributer 

















A boy ca 
for booklet telling 
Improvements in cultivators. 


aula IN CULTIVATOR CO. 
A KRRON,OHIO. 


ALFALFA 


p ReeeOnn NORTHERN GROWN 
and tree from dodder. _ Wrete 
we invite you to 'o get Govern tests, 
estan * Deust Aitaita” ot chenp 
only the very be aly. 
acre anntal 
Law! ie, Seaeeee 


CLC ER and "GRASSES 
: eal of strongest vieality vitality... We can 
ins GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS 
aso of Rian asgilay that can be prodoet uly 
WIN@ SEED CO.,Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


Raw Ground Lime 


Good ‘for ali crops. Quickly available. 


F. ©. ODMLEY Lime Cor Dart, en HY 
THE POTATO-— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 
to rank as a Se 














































-$ 10,000.00 


Backs This Drill 


It this mations & Zook Grain Drill does not satisfy you 
- a Aye ip it back, and if we fail to return 


na freight both ways, we forfeit 310,000 

which our pa to protect you—yuu can't lose. 
ake this big guarantee because we know this isthe 

best drill on the market today—sows all kinds of grain, 
seed or fertilizer accurately and —— waste. igh, 
broad-tize wheels lighten draft. Extra large grain box. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 


‘Wealso make 
a low down 
and plain seed 
drill. 


Sold direct 
from facto 
Saves you 
to $50 dealere’ 





special o' 


30 BAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 














grows 
Why plant meeeany Os ss that — only 15to 25 tons 


an acre, you ms an acre at same 
price. Write forour io4 Gatalog 4 Gootetoncene list of 
our wonderful varieties of big-yieldingcornand seeds. 


ROGS BROS, CO., 99 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 

















New Farquhar Riding Cultivator 
Real Rigid Gang Shovel or Disc Openers 
Not a weak point in it. Adjustable 
and meets all possible conditions, Ax- 
les of “I” beam steel. Metal wheels. 
Light draft because pulling power is 

principally applied to the openers. 
Write For FREE Illustrated Catalog 
FARQUHAR 
EFFICIENCY 
is the result of 58 
yearsof machinery 
manufacturing. 
Our experience 
means your gain. 




















station 
HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, 
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| American Aaricul in 





Combating Cabbage Maggots 
Please tell me how to combat cab- 
bage maggots. Can anything be done 
by preventive means.—[A. S&., New 
Jersey. 

All the remedies recommended for 
this pest are either clumsy or expen- 
sive to apply. The best plan is pre- 
ventien. In the fall eggs, larv# and 
adults may be seen on old cabbage 
stumps. This suggests gathering these 
and burning them or very deeply 
burying them. Then plow the land 
deeply so as to reduce the number of 
flies in the following spring. Cabbages, 
radishes, turnips and related crops 
should not be planted on land which 
has previously grown them. A new 
field at some distance from the for- 
mer one should be chosen each year. 
Rotation of crops is highly desirable. 
Liberal fertilization will help cabbages 
to withstand attack, 

Since the hairy two-winged fly, 
from which these maggots: come, lays 
eggs on the ground near the stems of 
cabbages and similar plants, or upon 
the stems themselves, and ‘since the 
maggots crawl as soon.as hatched in- 
to the ground, they cannot be reached 
by ordinary sprays. Some growers 
use. carbolic acid emulsion around the 
plants. They wet the soil with this 
at the rate of about half a cupful to 
a plant. Others thrust a pointed stick 
diagonally into the ground beneath 
each plant and pour in a teaspoonful! 
of bisulphide of carbon and then close 
up the -hole. Both these methods are 
cumbersome and expensive because of 
the amount of time required. 

Tarred |paper cards about 4 inches 
across are sometimes used. These are 
cut. by means of a die which makes a 
hexagonal design with a slit to the 
center. When in place, these cards 
rest flat on the ground and the newly 
hatched maggots cannot crawl past 
them into the soil. The odor of tar 
from the paper is supposed also to 
drive the*adult insects away. 
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Strawberries Follow Potatoes 
OLIVER A. NEWTON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 





Because the strawberry weevil has 
become a nuisance in this section, I 
shall pick my strawberry beds here- 
after only once. As soon as the crop 
is gathered I will plow up the bed and 
plant the land to cowpeas. As the 
weevil does not migrate very rapidly, 
this method will put him to disadvan- 
tage and I will get better crops than 
if I harvested strawberries two or 
more years in succession. 

I want lots of humus in my soil, so 
I practice the following rotation: 
First, I disk the crop of cowpeas and 
plow the middle of September. The 
land is then fitted for wheat, which is 
harvested in time to sow crimson clo- 
ver the following summer. In May 
the next spring the clover yields two 
tons to the acre, in time for me to 
plant corn. When the corn is laid by, 
crimson clover is sown between the 
rows, or the land is sown to wheat in- 
late September, after the corn is cut. 
Potatoes or tomatoes follow the stub- 
ble of either the clover or the wheat, 
then strawberries come again. I like 
to have the strawberries follow white 
potatoes, because they utilize the sur- 
plus fertilizer left in the soil. A dress- 
ing of 20 to 25 bushels an acre of 
slaked lime has proved very beneficial 
with me when applied to: young 
strawberry plants. It is given just be- 
fore they are worked the first times 
I believe it has a tendency to clean 
the plants of rust as well as to sweet- 
en the land. 

Bone meal is applied with a potato 
planter in the strawberry rows at the 
rate of 500 pounds to the acre just 
before planting. The following spring 
a top-dressing of 700 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer is applied. This 
analyzes 4% nitrogen, 7 to 8% each 
of phosphoric acid and potash. I like 
to get this on very early, even as 
early as February. On one five-acre 
patch I spread poultry manure at the 
rate of 90 bushels to the acre. This 
patch averaged 3600 to 4600 quarts at 
picking time. I have had as high as 
7000 quarts of Gandy to the acre on 
new land. Last season, because of uri- 
favorable conditions, my strawberries 
yielded only about 2500 quarts. 

My pickers get 1% cents’ a quart. 





The 48-quart crate is the one liked 


£ 


the best in this section, though 29. 
quart crates are also popular. The 
chief advantage of these large crates 
is that they give a bigger surface of 
berries for buyers to look at. 
they ride better than the smatier 
crates. When loaded about 150 wiy 
fill a car and they fit in better than 
the small crates. These crates cost 
40 cents each and are not returna} le, 


besides, 





Commercial Ghicedien of Onions 


F. M. BAILEY, INDIANA 

Success with onions depends m ainty 
upon the proper plant food and cutti- 
vation, providing you have the proper 
drainage, which is the most important 
point of all. It is an expensive crop 
to grow, even when the land is in a 
proper state of cultivation, and the 
land must be well drained before any 
seed is planted. The drilling is 4 ne 
after putting the land in shape with a 
float or board to make it smooth 

A great many growers use the seed 
according to weight, but onion seed 
varies so in size that it is hard to eet 
a proper stand in that manner. T take 
my drill on a good, smooth floor ora 
sheet of canvas and test it out so that 
it will drop from 16 to 20 seeds to the 
foot. The rows should be 15 or 14 
inches apart. I prefer 14, as it gives 


more room to work in keeping down 
the weeds, which is a very important 
point in the growing. A field of weedy 


onions is a hard proposition to har- 


vest. 
Keep Rows Free of Weeds 
As soon as the young onions are out 
of the ground so the rows may be 
plainly seen, the work of destroying 
the weeds must be commenced and 
great care taken to keep them down. 


Weeds grow very fast on muck land, 


and a day or so makes a great 
change. After this thorough cultiva- 
tion strict attention must be paid to 


Pulling the weeds in the rows. Follow 
with a cultivator and continue this at 
least once a week as Ipng as it is pos- 


sible to get through and not tear 
down the tops. However, the little 
onion may be handled very roughly 
and mature a good-sized one after 
all. 

To keep well, the onion should be 


well matured and should ripen by 
softening and dropping over at the 
neck of the bulb. They should be left 
to dry down until the tops are dead 
before starting to harvest. 
Harvesting the Onion Crop 
Harvesting is done in many differ- 
ent ways. If one only has a few acres 
and no machine for topping, the best 


way is to pull two rows and place 
them all one way, with the tops lying 


flat on the ground, then have the next 
two rows lying in the opposite way, 
so that when the tops are clipped the 


onions will all come togethe™ ‘n one 
row. They are then shoveled up with 
a coke fork into crates and stacked 


in the field to cure and dry. If one 


does not have a sufficient number of 


crates to take care of the crop in this 
manner, it may be put into cribs, the 
same as we used to store a crop of 
corn. 

If a grower has a large acreage to 
harvest it is best to have a machine 
for topping, which will take care of 
from 1000 to 1200 bushels per day. 
When using the machine it is neces 
sary to pull the onions, put them if 
crates, and let them stand for a short 
time to dry before topping. Then 
comes the preparation for market 
This is done by passing the over a 
screen built for that purpose. [ft has 
slats or rods % inch apart with 4 
section at the lower end wh — 

yn i 


be removed so as to put a sect . 
its place leaving an openins . 4 
inches wide, so that the smal! onions 


will pass through into crates bené ath, 





How Did You Like It—The Gar: 


Gen Annual for’1914, we mean. ae 
that subscribers have had before — 
oe 


for a few days our 10th Garden 
question, 


nual, we candidly ask the on 

what do you think of it? Please eed 

us a few lines on a postal — 
a 


what you like about it, and 
points you would like to have 
ered another year. 


—_———— 
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heels, keeps 
Conscience, like rubber ne walks 


many men from slipping on t 
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= Cabbage Brought ate China 

of A. dainty Chinese vegetable has 

“3, been brought to this country lately to 

er and durability New Idea Spreaders are the supply the demand among fastidious 

ill Business Farmer’ ry Choice people for something new. It is a 

1a erearea few ofthe many points wherein New small cabbage, properly called 

st fone Spreaders ani BS a Ci Chinese cabbage, which really more. 

le. of all feed ing mechanisms neve! forks) the resembles some of the forms of 
gearienm arivg, trannmve power’ direct qetlight, lettuce common in America. The 

; this ideal epreader is almost trou! name by. which it is known in the 
Large, e, Illustrated Catalog FREE few stores where it has been handled 

ussen: a ° ‘ , ¢ Ie NY © , 

. Biinining the thorvege conection out is celery cabbage. The accompany- 

i- os Mea Seseadier Co. Bex 114 Coldwater, Ohie 

er 

a Fruit Trees 

a Are you in need of Fruit, Shade or 

16 Ornamental trees; Shrubs, Roses or 

1y Berry Plants; Spray Pumps, Lime-Sul- 

18 phur, Arsenate of Lead, or Scalecide? 


Write Calls Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, for 
Price List. They deal direct with their 
and thousands of our best 
































































d eustomers, : 
a fruit growers are their customers. 
at 
@ * < 
, Col | DAN od oo 
ut The Kind ThatMake Good."” True te Name—Free 
ie a. App's, Pear, Peach, Pium, Cherry 
and Quince Trees, also small Fruits and Ornamen- 
t / cin shipres direct to your orchard at Growers’ Prices. 
————— mee in growing trees enables us to pro- 
3S a pmiataed sock a8 low cost. Our catalog shows that we give 
oon the advantage of this tm the prices we quote Write for ontalog— 
n rere chipped promptly. 
‘t Kelly Bros. Wholesale Nurseries, 151 Main St., Dansvilie.N.Y. 
y You'll never regret planting Kelly Trees. 
it Worth $1.50 for 35 cents 
‘a Beckel Bing Cherry 1 McIntosh Apple 
fy ; Montmorene } Reietons Apple 
5 i Biagare Peach 3} Abundance Flam 2 Orange Quince 
. All trees first class, 2 yr., 4 to 5ft. high, for 95 cents. 
1. Write for free illustrated catalogue and send list o’ 
i your wants for special prices, Freight paid. ; 
: ¥.W. Wells’ Wholesale N Boz 51D ile, N. ¥. Cabbage Celery 
| ing illustration shows that it is rather 
; tall, like leaf lettuce, but slightly 
- MALONE Y | REES globular, showing a tendency toward 
7 the form of.a cabbage head. 
‘ ‘tBartett pear; spews ses The leaves of this vegetable are 
. Orange quince; 1 Malone — used much in the same manner as 
1c cy ° aes th ‘ 
Delaware red. Gurran ts: ¥ Perfecti ane ' spinach or Swiss chard, and the stalks 
White Grape. g Pieplant roots. Value $1. 4 . sti > ej ¢ +) > j 
. seeghe, Send tohay be ren mnt, ohne are sometimes trimmed and eaten in 
r illustrated catalog of Fresh Dug. Guaranteed the same manner as celery. The chief 
rae ime sease Troes. Z 
MsioneyBros.4W clls Co.,BoxG3,Dansville h.Ye use has been in salads and cold slaw. 
Attempts to serve it in some cooked 
form have .not been successful, be- 
3 cause it comes to pieces and forms a 
. pulpy mass. The seed is handled by 
several of the larger seed houses 
1 . . 4 
AND. me Like OT HY but they do not recommend it in any 
Alske Clover and Timothy mixed. F Fully 18 aati ee fuer a big of the northern districts. It requires 
Write for Free a loand’ 7é-page catalog and Bota’ a long season, and all that has been 
. “fetes ia Renn We handle anle tog on the market in Chicago and vicinity 
s aned seed guarant eed. Write before advance. was shipped from points in the South. 
t SA OERAY SEED CO., Box 528, larinde, lowe a 
2 solid to Sa- ° 
40 ACRES ro. fre: | Commerical vs Homemade Spray 
~ gressive mericus and 0' er best 
t Fey gee Get gouqatnte’ A. C. KING, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y¥ 
» offer for testing. nd us « co 
for mailing expanse. ont re We have made our own lime-sul- 
bt Anon Big hd. a phur for two seasons, and believe it 
summer and fall, or_ money is far better for us than buying com- 
t refunded. Catalogue with his | Mercial solution. During that time we 
tory FREE if you write today have made four Jots of about 20 bar- 
Geox 114 OSaGE, towa | Tels each, costing, labor and every- 
7 thing included,'4% to 6% cents a gal- 
3 STRAWBERRIES lon, with an average of 5 cents, the 
utiiu lilws- = . DS nd 
J trated book—full of iietmetion finished solution testing 27 degrees 
i for fruit growers, farmers and Baume. 


gardeners. Lists and describes 

Allen’s hardy, prolific, correctly 
grown berry plants —Strawber- 
ries, Raspberties, Blackberries, 


Commercial solution, testing 52 de- 
grees would cost us 14 cents a gallon 


] Grapes, Currants, etc. —all the sliv ‘ 7 ai vay atati ad 
Sisk Salter ated shunting. Castemes delivered at our railway station. Al 
and guaranteed true-to-name. lowing for the difference in strength 


for sediment in 
the ratio would 


of the solution, also 


W. P. ALLEN aie 
13 Market St., Salisbury, Md. the homemade liquid, 











) We ties eidenis Guta be about S to 14 cents a gallon: or 

sy grow ss 
REES antee them hea if ,| our homemade would cost us a little 

i — Seige sae a 3 i: as —_— as pa er 
GEO. et from nursery; an fe did not require much equip- 

. A. SWEET NURSERY CO. Jeriver the. size you~pay A oS J : ~yi 

M0 Maple St, DANSVILLE, N.Y. for. Catalogue ment. The first year we used caldron 
kettles for boiling. Most farmers al- 










LOOK | BEAD 1 24 wre moe wre pores ready have one or two. The secon? 

big Stock of Apple, Peach, ‘ . so . 4 . ee . 
r, Cherry and Plum trees, at 3c and up. Shade | Year we used a boiler and re duced the 
te . Berry Plants, Roses, Shrubs, etc. Seed Com, | cost somewhat. I believe it is not pos- 


Ww. t t » 
. ae Ran me GS mga ay sible for manufacturers of the com- 





te facilities now to trons. Send 
ue. ERNST NURSERIES, Box 18, Eaton, 0. mercial solution to compete in price 
with homemade solution if the facto- 
PEACH rREES ries are situated at any very great 


Also Apples, Pears, Plums, 


$4.50 per 100 Cherries and Ornamentais 


i0lesale prices, freight paid. Catalogue. 
UAMOREAUK NURSERY CO., + Schoharie, 


PEACH TREES $4.50 per 100. Seeds, all 


mes varieties, 5 cents per ounce postpaid. Catalogs 
je. W. A, ALLEN & SONS, GENEVA, OHIO 


tion. Freight rates and the amount of 
water in the finished product on 
which freight must be paid would 
have to be considered. I believe this 
applies even if the consumer is using 
as little a year as four or five barrels 
of commercial solution, or enough to 


N. ¥.. 





3 to 4 feet, 5 cents each, 














I it, bale it, ship it. : , ¢ e eS, 
ALFALFA Tates ‘cuttings nce cured Spray about 100 mature apple tre 
quire E. 1. WHITE, N. - 
Advertisements Give one a Jiberal 
ne ae ta sanesan yeas. bear? education in machinery and general 
ie bites pring 8 


progress. 
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distance from the points of consump- | 








Wants Law to Protect Tree Buyers 

W. H. BURKE, MICHIGAN 
» Any nurseryman who does not know 
what he is selling and who sells nurs- 
ery stock that is not true to name 
should be put out of business. As per- 
haps 75% of all nursery. trade is inter- 
state commerce, my suggestion would 
be that Washington make a careful 
investigation and that a law be for- 
mulated to amply protect the pur- 
chasers of nursery stock, and at the 
same time provide for honest nurs- 
erymen. 

No one who has sold nursery stock 
but realizes that the purchasers are 
not always innocent complainants. We 
recently had a case near Three Rivers 
illustrating this point. A nursery rep- 
resentative sold a man a complete set- 
ting of apple trees for a small orchard 
They were to be paid for the succeed- 
ing year. When the nurseryman called 
to get his money the purchaser de- 
Clared that the trees were no good, 
and refused to pay for them “All 
right,”’ said the salesman, “give me a 
spade and I will go out and 
dig up the. trees and take them 
along with me.’’ This was not in 
accordance with the purchaser's 
view of the case, and with a big, round 
oath, he ordered the salesman off the 
place. But the salesman persisted and 
went out into the orehard and found 
every tree growing in fine shape and 
he compelled the owner of the orchard 
to pay the price agreed upon, I hope 





that you and other members of the 
agricultural press will go on in this 
good work, 

Hardened Cabbage Plants may be 
set in the field as soon as the ground 
can be worked. For earliest Jersey 
Wakefield is the leading variety. Early 
Racehorse is a new sort which prom- 
ises well. Charleston Wakefield makes 
excellent succession. A,sunny exposure 
will produce the earliest heads. “The 
soil should be well-drained, deep, rich 
and loamy. It should be liberally 
dressed with stable. manure before 
plowing with a ton of high-grade fer- 
etilizer to the acre. A 4-S-10 mixture 
is favored by cabbage growers. The 
rows should ke about 30 inches apart 
and the plants set in the rows ac- 
cording to their sizes: Jefsey Wake 
field 14 inches, Charleston Wakefield 
16 inches, Early Spring 18, Early 
Summer and Succession 20 inches, 
Frequent cultivation to keep down 
weeds and maintain a loose surface 
will favor the production of solid 
heads. 





LIFE’S ROAD 
Smoothed by Change of Food 





. Worry is a big load to carry and an 


unnecessary one. When accompanied 
by indigestion it certainly is cause for 
the blues, 

Sut the whole trouble may be eas- 
ily thrown off and life’s road be made 
easy and comfortable by proper eat- 


ing and the cultivation of good cheer 
Read what a Troy woman says: 
“Two years ago I made the ac 
quaintance of Grape-Nuits and have 
used the food once a day, and some- 


times twice, ever since. 

“At the time I began to. use it life 
was a burden... T was. for years af- 
flicted with bilionus sick headache, 
caused by indigestion, and nothing 
seemed to relieve me 

“The trouble became so severe I 
had to leave my work for days at a 
time 

“My nerves were in such a state I 
could not sleep and the doctor said 


I was on the.verge of nervous 
tration. T saw an adv. 


pros- 
concerning 


Grape-Nuts and bought a package for 
trial, 

“What Grape-Nuts has done for 
me is certainly marvelous. TI can now 
sleep like a child, am entirely free 
from the old troublé and have not 


had a headache/in over a year. T 
feel like a new person. T have recom- 
mended it to others. One man I knew 
ate principally Grape-Nuts,- while 
working on the ice all winter, and 
said he never felt better in his life.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from. time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of woman 
interest. 


oe 
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SWIFT'S 


ARSENATE of LEAD 


Is death to all leaf-eating insects. 
Byits use you can 
Save rows - Ry vegetables, potatoes, 
truck gardens. 
neanueT QUALITY 
Not always lowest in price but 
cheapest in the end. 15 years’ ex- 
perience back of this pest destroyer. 
Take no other brand but insist on 
receiving 


SWIFT’ 


The pioneer, high quality arsenate of lead 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 
Write for our Apple Book. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 











28 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















POWER SPRAY 
XK »~ Moderate Size Or 


A 100 gation business outfit. 200 pounds pressure 
with 6 to 8 nozzles, 2 H. four cycle ais or water 


cooled engine, double acting pump, sediment 
chamber. Hemp packing, bal! valves, easy to get at. 


One of 70 [RON ‘GE 


Bucket, Knapsack, Barrel, Power and Traction 
Sprayers. Ask your dealer about them and write 
us now for new Spray book, 
spray information and 
ge Farm 
and Garden 
News. 
BATEMAN 
M’F’G CO. 













that ruin your fruit and destroy 
your trees, vines and plants. Get - 
rid of scale, fungi and worms by 
spraying. Stahl’s Treatise on 
ard Enemies (sent free 
wil! tell you how to do it wit 
easy working — and eficient = _ 


Stahl’s Excelsior. 
| Spraying Outfits 


Send $3 and we will ship ou 

complete. Try 10 days end t 

found O. K. pay balance. If not return and we" 
rite today 





refund your money. 


WM, STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Boz 161 Quincy, Mi. 
SPRAYING 


DOUBL RESULTS 


by saving half the solution and labor with th 


Sprayer 
Nive different sprays from same nor? le— 
round or fiat—coarse or fine—etarte aul 





Ten different sty les. 


stope instantly. 
Mail postal for special offer, Agente wanted 





What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 

Fertilizers, Manures ? The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per- 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, seeg feeding, judging and 


marketing of Horses, Cattle, S Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 
““progressive farmer” 


ho desires epee 
reliable information along the th the lines of hie chosen 
business “a find our standard egricultural reference 
Saye of inestimable value. These. boa , 

im helpful | information. 
They answer immediately and authoritatively the 
many intricate questions that arise day by 
They are books that the beginner needs and 
successful farmer follows. 

Cotalog Free 
map cohen d 5x8 i i 
coring every omy EM 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
vertisers. 
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trees of Elmer Sher- 
N Y, under contract to 
of the ae, See vine 
not arrive until fused to 
80 res ob . — 


Now 5h Buorwood Is dunning 
what be calia his claim. —tA. P. 


ce in this ease is 
o us, The tactics employed 
“some people in attempting to col- 
t “claims” would better cease, or 
will be trouble. Mr Sherwood 
F not answered our letter, showing 
this subscriber is under mo obli- 
m to pay the alleged “claim.” If 
‘subscribers and clients are being 
imposed wpon, either by nurserymen 
4 ee ee oe send us 
Dg carr a We wish to protect 
ae au from any and all 
forms of imposition, extortion or loss. 
is is what Orange Judd Service Bu- 





anyone whose sub- 
magazine is paid to 
beyond. If you are 
or your time expires 
e. it ts only necessary 
ier to extend your 
a year. This free 
© ie conducted only for, and in 
our subscribers, a5 we 


R 


inform you mention, but is not a 
‘germination test, although the report 
‘We send yau shows how you can make 
We are analyzing numer- 


trolling a iarge fruit orchard: 


of seeds. 
‘gest cases the ‘results. 


‘the impdrtance of better cleaning the — 
seed to eliminate weed seed and other: 


foreign seeds. in a few cases the 
samples are so full of weed seed that 
they should not be pianted. 

Chemical and physical analyses of 
soils are also made without further 
expense to’ any subscriber who sends 
$5 for a five-year subseription. Soil 
analysis takes quite some time, but 
with the special “interpretation and 
Instructions of what to do which ac- 
company our report, it is of. great 
value to any farmer. 

Our Service Bureau also answers 
subscribers’ questions upon any sub- 
fegt free of cost through ‘eur columns, 
and if stamp is imciosed for return 
postage, the information will be 
mailed by letter, all without charge. 
Indeed, there is nothing pertaining to 
the farm or the home that you can 
ask but what we can help you out. 
However, we were unable to supply 
the request of a good farmer who, the 
other day, asked us te send him a 
wife! Nor is that any joke either. 
Many men and women in our rural 
communities, who now are singtie, 
would be mutually happy if married 
toa the right one. 





The mails have been closed to the 
Railroads Unimproved Land Association 
of Chicago, also to any newspaper that 
eontains fts advertisement. These er- 
ders-are issued because of the finding 
by Assistant Attorney- -Gen Lamar that 
the scheme is 2 lottery. ‘The transmis- 
sfon of an advertisement of lottery 


through the maiie is prohibited by 


Penal statute. 
We have previously warned our 
readers against this scheme. its ad- 


vertisement was net admitted to our 
advertising columns. The person who 
sent $15 to “register” with the land 
association was to receive a farm, or 
100 shares of stock in a company con- 
Many 
newspapers who printed this let- 
tery advertisement thereby subjected 
themselves to prosecution for violat- 
ime federal penal code against iet- 
teries. 





Mention A A When You Write 















Easily aie Poultry Caen 

For a-smail flock of full-grown 
fowls or on a smaller scale for a hen 
and her brood the poultry coop shown 
herewith has some distinct advan- 
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Coop with Movable Roof 
tages. The sidés and the ends may be 
fhade of any material desired and of 
any cenvenient dimemsions, They 
sSheuld be surmounted around the top 
by a straight sill om which the roof 
frame is to slide back and forth, sup- 
ported on rollers, tf large. 

The roof is hinged at the apex so 
as to he lifted and held up by sup- 
ports shown at « These supports 
when not in use hang down on the 
outside of the coop. Beneath the roof 
at ome end is wire netting and at the 
other cloth, such as burtap. Thus any 
amount of ventilation can be secured 
at will. 


Rearing Chicks in Brooders 
Pive factors should receive special 
consideration dtring the first eight 
weeks of the chick’s growth: 1, The 
necessity of having strong, vigorous 
Chicks at hatehing time; 2, prac- 
ticimg a constant selection for 
vigor; 3, maintaining the proper tem- 
perature; 4, correct feeding; and 5, 
carefal weaning. To imsure vigor in 
young chicks, writes Prof H. R. Lewis 
in a recent New Jersey experiment 
station bulletin, it is necéssary that 
the parent stock be well mated, pos- 
sees strong vitality, not have been 
foreed for excessive egg production, 

and be given an abundant range. 
When the chicks are first put in the 








vigor Shoul: 
‘stronger ones 


broilers or 


a te 
and 
killeg 
und by 
records, that the stamina at. pull mi 
at maturity is im practically th. 
proportion as their weight and \+:. lit 
when young, and that the . icks 
which lack these qualities wher, = 
ever make profitable birds, eith., ¢.. 
market poultry or for egz prod:i-+jo, 

The brooder should be cleaned 
thoroughly and disinfected ber. the 
chicks are placed im it. The doo: 
should be covered with clean. fine 
sand, over which some short cy; cle- 
ver or alfalfa should be scattered, 


ets 


.The lamp should be started and th. 


breeder heated up to 98 under the 
hover, A high hover temperaturs :, 
not desirable, as it weakens the yitaj- 
ity and makes the chicks more easily 


After the brooder has maintained 
@n approximately correct temperature 
for 24 hours, it is ready for ths 
chicks, - Transferring the chicks from 
the imeubator should be done ay 
quickly as possible to prevent chi lling, 
The chicks should be placed uncer or 
in close. proximity to the hover itself, 
and confined close there for th< 





first 
day or two. The brooder should be 
started at 98 to 100 under the hover, 
During the second week the teniper- 
@ture should run from 94 to 9% ana 
in the fourth week about $5. Ths 
chicks are the best judges of the 
brooder temperature, which should 
not cause them to crowd or chill, nor 
be hot enough to make them pant 
Good Bules — Rule for  bealth 
wealth and happiness: Bat plenty of 
well-cooked food; get at least eight 


hours’ sleep; breathe deeply of fresh 
air; take dafly exercises out of doors; 
take a het bath, samy every Saturday 
night, whether you need it or not. Ob 
serve mederation in all things: keep 
a stiff upper lip about your own trov- 
bles and lend a hand to the other 
fellow who has a heavier load; keep 
eheerful whether you feel like it or 
not; have a definite purpose in life; 
subscribe for 2 good farm paper. 
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“DEATH, TAXES 
‘THE MAPES MANURES 


ARE THE ONLY THREE THINGS IN THIS WORLD I AM SURE OF 


wrote an old customer of ours 


In this connection, “lest 


There 


Passing by the first two, he and every other farmer certainly has every right to be sure of THE 
MAPES MANURES. They have been used for fifty years by the most intelligent, the solidest 
“and most successful farmers, who have banked absolutely on 


I. The Record of Mapes in the Field 
Our record i in the field for the past fifty years is too well known 
require more than a meré reference. 
we fore im-the Américan Agriculturist’s Prize Contest, open 
entire United States, the largest crops of Potatoes and Corn 


vn on prgeemameb se fertilizer alone were grown with Mapes. 
669 of Potatoes 6n one measured acre with the Mapes 
— Potato Manure, and 213 bushels Shelled Corn on one measured 


" saaptessadunaagenls Manure, 


- ‘We are duathy proud of our record with the Stations: 
been.an occasional chance analysis which was 


of our 
record 


father and son, successively. 


deeply involved, that ev 
to be done to make the Mapes 


intended ? 





‘Saisie have never stood still bat have been constantly improving as the knowledge of hanes. plant feeding broadened and progressed 





business had its inception in the seit research and experiments of Professor James jay Mapes, and scientific research and experiment, coupled 
experience, have been the dominating factors in the Mapes business to the present day.’’— The Florida Grower. 


Send for our Pamphlet 


8 MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 


43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








ee Bee 


oe but on the grand avera; 
been something to be justly 


If. Same Family Management for Three Generations 


Not only have the Mapeses continued successively in the busi 
ness for three generations, grandfather, father and son, but the 
Lanes, who have been assoctated with the Mapeses from the start. 
follow the same identical record m the business, grandfather 
Could there be a better guarante 
than this family management, with the element of family pride 
has been done and will continue 
anures as good as the knowledge 
of fertilizer science pernmits for the crops for which they are 


year in and year out, our 


proud of. 
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Method of Marking Chicks for Identification 


In this diagram is shown a series of ways to mark chicks in the web 


petween the toes so éach brood may be recognized at a glance. 


The first 


air of “feet” shown at the left isunmarked. The punch may be used on 


Pre of both feet a 


nd between the first and second or second and third toes 


as shown, Thus 15 >) combinations ma be made and as many broods marked. 


Runways for Chicks 

j. L. WOODBURY, YORK COUNTY, ME 

In raising Chickens where the most 
has to be made of every foot of 
ground, I have found what I term 
“punways” of great convenience in 
connecting inclosures separated by 
space that cannot be given up to the 
pirds—as the farmer, by an under- 
ground cut, frequently unites, for the 
penefit of his stock, two pastures sit- 
nated on opposite sides of the high- 
way. I had sets of small yards on 
eath side of an § or 10-foot passage- 
way which must be kept open for 
personal use. The yards on the left 
were bare and sunny, those on the 
right shaded by bushes, but lacking in 
sun. To effect a combination was.a 
problem which I solved by means of 
the runway. 

I had little faith in the idea at 
first, but nevertheless I built a wood- 
en spout 8 inches square and of 
right’ length, and installed it between 
openings in opposite yards, The 
chicks regarded it with suspicion for 
atime, but on my throsving a handful 
ef grain along the bottom, a few fed 
their way through. In a day or two 
all were passing freely back and forth. 
Indeed, they would have spells* of 
scurrying repeatedly through the nar- 
row passage and back, in a body, as 
if they enjoyed the sport. This was 





Runway Under Walk 


the beginning. Since then the “run- 
way” of varying shapes and lengths 
has been a regular adjunct of my 
plant. 

Asan example of what can be done 
in the way of length I- had a bare, 
sandy yard, with a southern exposure, 
fine for the .ehicks early in the sea- 
son, but later unbearably hot;-60 feet 
away was a rough, bushy tract, with 
a garden spot between. Early in the 
season I sowed oats among the bushes 
and inclosed the space with netting. 
When hot weather came I stuck in a 
runway from the yard, across. the 
garden to the waste ground... Well, 
the chicks’ promptly “fell to’ it,” and 
the way they went ahéad from the 
effects of the shade and.green stuff 
was a revelation. 

This runway was made in 10-foot 
sections, covered -with wire netting, 
and placed. end-to-end between two 
Planted rows: The framework of 
each section was of 3-inch strips, and 








Across. Field 


Sectional -Ruaway 


in shape not unlike a carpenter’s 
horse. A 10-foot strip for the top or 
backbone, 15-inch “legs” at either 
end, connected front and ‘back by. a 
10-foot strip close to the ground on 
each side. When fall comes I have 
only to take up the sections and pack 
them away until another year. 


Hardening Off Brooder Chicks 


In order to get the chicks in condi- 
tion for removal to the range, it is 
hecessary after the second week to 
Practice a hardening . off process, 
Writes Prof H. R. Lewis in a bulle- 
tin of the New Jersey experiment sta- 
tion. This should be’ gradual and 
Consist of lowering the temperature, 
With the idea of doing away with ar- 
ficial heat entirely in three to six 





_ Weeks, depending-upon -outside weath- 


conditions. “The best practice is to 


* wholly given up, then gradually 


_ scribe below 


ace the aptificial sheat-until.it can: 





raise the hover until it can be re- 
moved and replaced with muslin cov- 
ered frames, hung to the hover wall, 
gradually raising them in front a lit- 
tle each night until the chicks become 
used to their absence. 

It is impracticable to take the 
chicks from a warm heated brooder 

















Sonasthing Geel to Eat 


house and put them 
due to the following causes: 

1. Crowding and subsequent death, 
caused directly by a too low brooder 


into a colony 


temperature. 2. Derangement of the 
digestive system, resuJting in diarrhea, 
and usually caused by wet, sloppy, 
early feeds. 3. Loss of vitality and 
house unless they have been accus- 
tomed gradually to the change. The 
idea should be to get them on the 
range as soon as possible. When they 
are four weeks old, the sooner they 
can be gotten out: into the cool tem- 
pérature in large, well ventilated 
quarters, with free range, and abun- 
dance of green food and access to the 
ground, the better will they grow, and 
the hardier and more vigorous will 
they be at maturity. Most of the 
losses in brooding young chicks are 
stamina, due to overheating. 4 A 
contagious disease known as white 
diarrhea. Where the chicks are car- 
ried off during their early growth in .- 
large numbers, it is often caused by 
an infection which may be inherited 
by the young chicks, the disease in 
its chronic form being found in the 
ovaries of their mother. The best way 
in sucha case is completely to disin- 
fect the brooding quarters and pro- 
vide the chicks with an abundance of 
sour milk to drink. The germs of 
white diarrhea are easily killed in a 
dilute acid. The only way to avoid 
future epidemics is to trap-nest all 
hens and find out which are infected. 
They should ke killed when detected. 


Plucking Scalded Ducks 
A. ©. OSTERHOUT, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


. From my experience 1 recommend 
others to follow the.method I de- 
for plucking ducks for 
market. Plunge the duck~ several 
times in boiling water to loosen the 
feathers, but not long enough to téar 
or cook the flesh... Then wrap it in a 
flannel blanket, allowing: it to remain 
five minutes. This tends to loosen the 
weathers evenly. The blanket also 
absorbs more or less of the water 
which adheres. Now begin at the 
breast and remove both large and pin- 
feathers, clearing as you go, and pro- 
ceed thus until all are removed. Then 
plunge the fowl in clear, clean boiling 
water for two seconds to plump it, 





and immediately put it in the cooler. 

When scalding any fowl use boiling 
water, because merely hot water 
which does not boil tends to tighten 
instead of loosen the feathers. Hold- 
ing a fowl in the water or pouring 
boiling water on it breaks and soft- 
ens the flesh, rendering the carcass 
unsightly for home table or market. 
Finish picking one duck before scald- 
ing another. 

The live feathers of geese and ducks 
never lose their downiness by the 
fowls being scalded, and the work can 
be accomplished more readily if the 
scalding process be employed, espe 
cially when there are several dozen or 
several hundred live-feathered birds 
to dress for market. Live feathers 
will dry in a few hours if put in large 
boxes in a warm room or in netting 
wire boxes out in the open air, if the 
scalding process be employed. Al- 
ways turn the feathers frequently, 
so they will dry evenly. 


Broody Hen Breaking Coop 

One of the best and quickest meth- 
ods of breakinggup broody hens is 
by means of the swinging cage as 
shown herewith. This may be con- 
structed—sides, top and floor—en- 
tirely of lath. Such coops are often 
fastened solidly in the poultry houses. 
While this way is fairly satisfactory, 
it is not as good as where there is 
motion, as in the case of a freely sus- 
tained coop. The motion may be ac- 
celerated and made irregular by hav- 
ing the lengths of rope which attach 
the coop to the limb of a tree or to 
@ beam of different lengths. Thus ev- 
ery motion of the hens and every 
breeze of sufficient strength will make 
the coop move irregularly and thus 
help to break the broody fever. An- 
other advantage of this method be- 
sides the saving of time is that it is 
not necessary to deprive the hens of 
food and water. It also entirely ob- 
viates the cruel wetting, practiced even 
now to some extent. While the hens 
are thus confined they should be fed 














/ 
Coop for Breaking Broodies 
liberally, so as to start them laying 
eggs again. Such feed should not con- 

tain much corn. 


Growing Strawberries—The straw- 
berry succeeds best on moist, sandy 
loam. Use only one-year-old plants 
from new and productive beds. Re- 
move blossoms and buds, and trim 
roots and foliage before setting them 
out. For home use plant in hills 12 
inches apart in 24-inch rows; 
runners for field culture. Check row 
the land, planting 2 feet apart in 3- 
foot rows. Cultivate both ways at 
first, cut runners once, then train 
along rows, keeping all weeds down 
with a hoe. Cultivate both ways at 
least three times, then one way until 
fall mulching.—[Charles A. Umoselle, 
Atlantic County, N J. 
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You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry 


Cut living expenses—increase your income. 
Thousands make money this way with 


Life Producers— Foe ope es S= up 

Wg yous tn ae Seen toe cap folocnennts Book let ‘How te 
Chicks"—10e, Catalogue FREE. Write today. Address 

pes Sietnse Saachater Gre 104 Second &t., Des Moines, la, 


Tells why chicks die 


C. Reefer, the poultry expert of 1559 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free 
& valuable book entitled 
How to Cure It.” This book 
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Z sah Like This ; 


‘You Cau Do It While He Works 


| We want ‘0 show you that there “isn’t any af- 
that causes lameness in horses that can’t 
‘chred, no matter of how long roo We 
to ‘send you our instructive book, 
describes all. 


Sieheewme mame oe kite 


| Want, to 
And "ote the 


Sense” No. 3. It 





book we want to send you an expert's, 
p at your horse’s lameness. All this Is 
ree. Simply mark the spot where ‘swelling or 
fameness occurs on picture of horse, clip ‘oat, and 
send to us telling how it affects the. gait, how 
animal has been lame and its. age... 
‘2 absolutely guarantee Mack’s $1,000 ‘Spavin' 
ly to cure Spavin, Bone or Bog Spavin, 
Curb, Splint, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, - Sprang 
ee, Shoe Boil, Wind Puff, Weak, Sprained and 
Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny, Shoulder or Hip 
Lameness and every form of lameness affecting 
the horse. We have deposited One T 
Botlars in the bank to back up our guarantee. 
while he works. No scars, no blemish, no 
loss of hair. 
Your druggist will furnish you with Mack’s 
#1 ,000 Segenaea Remedy. If he hasn’t it in~stovk, 





Warning Against Bob Veal 

It is a crime, under’ the federal 
law, to ship bob veal from one state 
into another to be sold as food. The 
federal law provides that no veal 


is being 
ever by 

of 
are 


in interstate traffic: This law 
enforced more rigidly than 
the agents of the federal bureau 
animal industry. Several cases 
pending in the federal .courts in dif- 
ferent parts of the country asainge 
farmers who have shipped such bobs 
into other states. 

Most of the states: also have . ai 
similar law making it*a crime to mar- 
ket bob veals°under three weeks old. 
In some states the veal must weigh 
not less than 4 pounds dressed. 

In most cases brought against farm- 
ers for violating either the state or 
federal law, théy plead ignorance, but 
are informed that that is no excuse. 
The penalty in light cases is from $26 
or $50 up, but where it can be proved : 


that the offense is serious and the re-. 
sult’ of criminal design, the penalty 
likewise may be serious. 

It behooves every farmer, there- 
fore, to observe the federal law in 
shipping veals from one state to an- 


under three weeks old may be shipped .' 


slavish’ work in ‘the early morning 
in order to get the milk to the station 
for the’ milk train.—[{W. E. Ander- 
son, Baltimore County, Md, 


The Hog Packing Season covering 
the. winter business from November I 
to March 1 brought out just about the 
Same totals as one year earlier. Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, 2,345,000 hogs 
were slaughtered at Chicago during 
the feur months, November 1, 1913, to 
March 1, 1914, or a very few less than 
the same .period a year earlier. 
the , average weight was only 215 
pounds, against nearly 226 pounds a 
year-ago. The average cost to packers 
per 100 pounds live. weight was $8.05, 
against S758 one year ago. In this 
four months’ period they paid for live 
hogs ove: $40,000,000. 








Lymphangeitis—G. K., New York, 
has a-horse that had one hind leg 
swell. up badly and quickly from the 
hock down; making him very lame. 
As the animal is not used very much 
I am of the opinion the trouble is 
lymphangeitis, caused by too much 
feed and too little exercise. Give him 
a quart and a half of raw linseed oil 
and two ounces of turpentine well 
mixed together on an empty stomach 
in the morning, and for a week fol- 








rice ° 35 per bottle, and worth it. Address 


MEAL DRUG CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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in 192 pages, 
tions, durably wound in esiheree 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 
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make: GREEN . MOUNTAIN 
SILOS fast many years. We 
use oe creosote oil, recom- 

the government for- 


Cory Buren or kinds of timber. 

~ Psa tight doors, and 

strong bopein gZ are Fath ia ae 
tite for catalogue. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG, CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 
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, Buy custom-made, oak-tanned 
; direct ont factory at wholesa Bttees, 

Jer soe we 708 oem guaranteed mone 
i—money back i if 


Over 31 years 
segue oe 
need. for it Ww. 
Mlothing and Fur Coats. “tor Catalogue -— 


ree @. Desk D, Rome, W.¥. 























Champion Pen Hampshire Barrows 


This pen of barrows;were.champions 

breed is rapidly 

other. .Also look up the Jaw-of your 

own state and obey it. Both national 

and State la are also stringent 

against. shipping diseased:.or tinhealth- 
ful meats or other produce. 


Roots for Sheep. Feed—No amount 


ws 





of grain fed to sheep will take the 
place of their daily feed of ‘roots. I 
have comeé.to believe: that. three 


pounds of rutabagas will almost take 
the place of the daily allowance of a 
pound of oats for the ewes, and often 
when oats not plentiful I have 
wintered my. ewes on nothing but clo- 
ver hay, @ little corn fodder and ruta- 
bagas. They furnish succulence and 
still help to build firm, ‘sabstantial 
substance. As to-the amount of roots 
to feed, I should feed all of Your 
sheep as much as they -want all -win- 
ter, and by using clover hay and corn 
fodder, you will need no grain. I fig- 
ure that three pounds of-swedes are 
about equal in- feeding value to one 
pound of oats.—[E. Hy 


were 


say 


Drops Dairy for Beef Cattle—H. 
Milton Slade of Baltimore county, ‘who 
for many years had been a shipper of 


milk to Baltimore, two years ago de- 
cided to retire from the milk business 
and fatten steers instead. Two years 
ago he bought 20 steers in the fall 
and allowed them to run on his blue 
grass pasture until winter. During 


the winter. he roughed them on :fod- 
der and oats straw, and in the spring 
put. them on the pasture again, and 
the following October sold’ the herd, 
making a very nice profit, besides :a 
very large quantity of manure. In 
October, 1912, he .purchased 40 head 
of steers and treated them exactly as 
the first herd. A few weeks ago hé 
sold the entire bunch for about $2500, 
a price just double what he had paid 
for them, .Mr. Slade is thoroughly 
conVinced that this pays much better 
than producing. milk... It saves much: 
labor, ‘and does: not require so, much: 


ee ee 





at the 1913 International. This 


graining in popularity in the middle west. 


lowing a tablespoonful. of -saltpeter in 
feed twice a day. Paint the swollen 
leg. every other day with tincture of 
iodine until the swelling disappears. 
As soon as possible give moderate ex- 
ercise, One attack of this affection 
predisposes the animal to the disease, 


‘hence when not working for a day cut 
, the feed down to the limit. 
“The American consumer has not 


yet commeneed to feel the possibility 
of foréign butter from the antipodes. 
When it does butter prices will be sub- 
ject to a stwong competitive influence 
from that region,’ says W. Goodfellow 
ef a co-operative dairy company of 
New Zealand, who is on the Pacific 
eccast looking for an American outlet 
for part of his company’s product. “‘Up 
to the present only a few of the smaller 


creameries have sent their butter to 
the U S,’’ says Mr Goodfellow. We 
Go not use boric acid except in but- 
ter for export to certain parts of the 


tropics, but it is the habit of the farm- 
ers. who furnish the New Zealand 
creamgries with butter fat to use boric 
acid in the milk and cream. 









; ; handsome tree catalog. 
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Fuller Milk Pails and 
Better Butter 


Contented cows alwa: ive mor 
and better milk than seal and ir. 
ritable cows—and nothing so quick. 
ly affects a cow’s disposition as sore 

or injured teats. For sore, chapped 
or injured teats nothing is so good 
as BAG BALM, the great healing 
ointment, in the big Sbc package. 

BAG BALM is also.a quick cure 
for caked or swollen ‘udder, and for 
Bunches, Stricture, or any cut or 
bruise. Keep it on hand constantly ; 
it keeps little hurts from getting big. 

BAG BALM is sold in large eve 

druggists 


by feed dealers | and 
Write fer free book, “ Dairy 
rinkles.” 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 

































































































AMERICAN 


CREAM 


| SEPARATOR 


& SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
@ueranteed, a new, well made, easy 
guaniag, — ~ skimming separator 
$15.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk; making heavy or light cream. 
The bow! is a sanitary marvel, easily 
est 
Absolutely on Approval. 
Gears thoroughly protect od. 
Different from this picture, whic 
iMustrates our large < ppacity 
machines. Western orders filled trem 
Whether your 
dairy is large or smal! write for our 


Address 


_ AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. saiwénioce. w. v. 


‘MAKEMORE® BETTER BUTTER 


less time with a “Challenge.” They 
wae butter churning a pleasure, 200,000 
satisfied users know they are the greatest 
butter~making machines ever invented, 


Challenge Churns 


always get ali the butterfats in 
record time and we can prove It. 
Machine is of simplest con- 
struction, durable and sanitary. 
DESCRIPTIVE "y 
cincuLan’ FREE 
Tells all about Oha!l! 
lhurns and gives valuz 
on butter-making. Write today. 
FHE MASON MFG. CO 
Box 315, Canton, Ohio 















































UP WA 


To lift a load into a wagon 4 
feet from the ground on old 
high wooden wheels is a foolish 
waste of labor when you caneasily 
lower the wagon bedand LIPTONLYNY 
2 FEET. Why don't you stop wasting 

your labor? Lower your wagon bed 2 feet by 
equipping with lo 


Empire Stool Wheels, ) 
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ws then: wooden w 

onan or -. NO SRAK DOWNS. a 1 ; 

No repair bills. Life savers for horses \ \ /\ 

hauling over muddy is and soft stub- Fa \ j 1] 

Bone a tisfaction fully guaran =¥. 
anon x for 

3-DAY. Risk TRI FER. 

sy Manufacturing Co. 

Box 9 F Quincy, lil 
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a ith unique wédge-hinges and wedge-locks, doors can be drawn 45% 
litly to rigid door frames as you choose. 
Bs ee between frames and doors seal them almost hermetically. 
They simply cannot swell or shrink. Air-tight doors — and walls — 
méan utitainted silage. Careful buyers will be pleased with the 


MANY OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


foun@ Only in“ ZYRO" Silos. Easily put up with common 
“tools. Convenient ladder steps and special foot-and-hand 
rails make work around them a pleasure. Ventil ator 
Doisenous gases. The “ ZYRO™ 

of Metal Silos is fully explained in 


Free Descriptive Catalog 
Tells the story of “ZYRO” Giles trom AtoZ. 
‘questions unanswered and 
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Shake-Up in Milk Commission 
Late ‘last week prominent members 
pf the New York milk committee con- 
ferred with Gov Glynn at Albany con- 
eerning the milk commission which 
has recently been holding sessions 
throughout the state. These gentlemen 
attacked the integrity of certain mem- 
pers of the commission, saying they 
nad reason to believe that these mem- 
bers were interested in the dealers’ 
side of the question, and, that the com- 
mission:-would therefore not make a 
proper report. The governor is re- 
ported. to have said: “I will imme- 
diately take stéps to reorganize the 
commission and establish it on such 
Jines as it will not only make it im- 
possible’ to work the injury:to. the 
eause of clean and safe milk, but will 
also insure its discharge Of the func~ 
tions which iJ intended it sould dis- 
charge when I created it.” 

The governor at once began the 
work of reorganizing by. naming! Dr 
Charles E. North, secretary of the New 


- York commission on milk standards, 


and Stephen G, Williams, chairman of 
the New York committee as additions 
to the commission. Four more names 
are to be added to the newly organ- 
ized commission, 

As much of the information as the 
New York. milk committee at present 
wishes to make publie was given out-to 
the press late last week. This declares 
that the.committee believes the gov- 
ernor appointed the commission in the 
pest of faith, but it cannot help feeling 
that he has been misled in appointing 
such .& commission dominated, as 
the committee declares, by — selfish 
interests.- In order to substantiate this 
the committee tells-the governor in an 
epen letter: 

Charges Against Commissioners 

1. That, on the morning of the hear- 
ing held in your executive chambers in 
the interests of the farmers, a caucus 
was héld in the office of Mr Flanders, 
counsel for the department of agricul- 
ture, to formulate a request that a 
commission be appointed to study the 
milk situation and to recommend leg- 
islation. 

2, That among those who attended 
this caucus were Messrs Vary, Giles, 
Loton Horton, Bramley, Carlin, Gerow, 
Mrs Heath, all of whom were included 
in the list submitted by their spokes- 
man, Mr Gijes, at the hearing held by 
you that afternoon. 

3. That Messrs Vary and Giles are 
generally known as the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives at Albany in obtaining leg- 
islation to promote the. agricultural 
interests of the state, but that this 
committee has reasons to believe that 
in so far as the milk industry is con- 
eerned, they are unduly active in the 
interests of.the sanitary milk dealers’ 
association of New York city. 

4. That Messrs Horton, Bramley and 
Carlin represent the interest of the san- 
itary milk dealers’ association of New 


‘York city, and- that-Carlin is also at- 


torney for.certain ice cream manu- 
facturers who like the sanitary’ milk 


dealers’ association ‘have opposed the 


adoption of bacterial standards ‘in gen- 
eral and the adoption of any stand- 


‘ards of cleanliness in milk before pas- 


teurization. 
5, That, notwithstanding the. fact 
that the commissioner of agriculture 
on the morning of a hearing wpon the 
Carroll baby saving bills introduced in 
the legislature -last year, admitted ‘to 


‘two representatives of the New York 


milk committee that he had not read 





the bills, although cne of these bills 
related éntirely to. the reorganization 
of milk and cattle inspection in his 
own department, he delegated a rep- 
resentative to appear and support the 
protest of the sanitary milk - dealers’ 
association when the bills were dis- 
cussed by the legislative committee 
that afternoon. 

6 That the commission as it now 
stands is composed of 11 members, of 
whom seven really represent the intere 
ests not of the producer nor of the 
consumer, but of a reactionary group 
of milk. dealers and ice cream manu- 


facturers who resent increasing de-* 


mands of the public and organizations, 
such as the New York milk committee, 
for more rigid regulations to safeguard 
the consumer against impure and dis- 
ease laden milk. 

7. That the attitude of the commis- 
sion, represented at the: recent -public 
bearing in New York city to receive 
testimony on the milk question, cannot 
be considered in any other light than 
scandalous, Their attitude was that of 
persons having prejudiced opinion and 
a preconceived idea as to the subjects 
under consideration. The New York 
milk committee .was represented at 
this hearing as was also the national 
commission on milk standards, whose 
recommendations were vigorously sup- 
ported by a representative of the New 
Y-rk city department of héalth. The 
official stenographer of the commission 
recorded but few of the points brought 
out by these representatives. Messrs 
Giles and Carlin were engaged in con- 
versation at the time and gave the im- 
pression by their amused manner that 
they considered the suggestions of lt- 
tlh importance. At the same time they 
manifested great interest in what was 
said by the representatives of the san- 
itary milk dealers’ association. 

8. That with the exception of Com- 
missioner of Health Dr Herman. Biegs 
and Nathan Straus, no member of the 
commission is qualified to represent in 
a disinterested way the best interests 
of the state from a public health 
standpoint. 


A Great Discovery 

All hail, Cornell, that famous school 
where art and science proudly rule, 
where thinkers deep in search of new 
and vital truths their quest pursue! 
To feat accomplished heretofore, be- 
hold today it adds one more. Its men 
of learning furnish now a plan where- 
by to make the cow worth to the full 
her weight in gold, and to the world 
the same unfold. 

A potent serum they have found, 
the use of which they thus expound: 
The cow in some convenient spot re- 
ceives a hypodermic shot.. Whereat, 
observe this curious fact, in one tre- 
mendous cataract the lacteal fluid 
flows until there is enough whole vats 
to fill, Moreover, in the precious 
stream there is a mighty store of 
cream. Thus dairy farming now bids 
-fair;to make full many a millionaire. 
And benefit we all shall reap when 
milk is plenty, rich and cheap, Where- 
fore a votive wreath let’s bring to old 
Cornell which did this thing.—[Pitts- 
burgh Telegraph. 





Stables for Horses should be better 
ventilated, with sufficient windows on 
all sides for good circulation of air. 
The doors should be arranged so that 
during hot nights they may be left 
open when the animals are feeding 
or resting. 
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Pee Rack for Feeding Hay to Hogs 
This’ method of feeding alfalfa is ‘used on a Nebraska ‘farm: It prevents 
Ans: 5 “waste of the leaves, or 


trampling underfoot. 
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He’s Big All Over 
And Good All Through 


| 
Big Ben is built for endless service. He'll guarantee to get you up either 
' 
j 














He has no “off-days,” noshut-downs. of TWO WAYS—with one long, 
His four yearsofexistence have been steady, five-minute ring if you need 
one long record of on-the-dot accu- a goodbig call, or on the installment 
tracy. 29,000 jewelerssaythathedoes f/am, with short rings one-half min- 
more efficient work for less pay ute apart for ten minutes, so you'll 
than any other clock alive. wake up graduail/y, and he'll stop 
A Big Ben battalion, over 3,000 Short in the middle of a tap during 
arsenal paves La alte, filtesia,cver ether call if you want to shut him 
day. Their sparkling triple nickel- off. : 
plated coats of implement stee]; their Big Ben is a mighty pleasant look- 
dominating seven-inch height; their ing fellow. Hisbig, open, honest face 
big, bold, black, easy-to-read figures and his gentle tick-tick have earned 
and .hands; their big, easy-to-wind him a place in thousands of parlors, 
keys—all make Big Ben the world's He wins friends everywhere. 
master clock. The next time you go to town call at 
In return for one little drop of oil, opal jeweler’'s and ask to see Big Ben. 
he'll work for you a full year. f your dealer hasn't got him, 
From “Boots on” to“Lights out’’—365 amoney order for $2.50 to his makers 
times—he'll guarantee to tell youthe —Westclozx, La Salle, lilinot 
time o'day with on-the-dot accuracy. he'll come.to you prepaid. (206) 
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A Quality Feed at the Right Price 


26°, PROTEIN % FAT % FIBRE % CARBOHYDRATES 


UNICORN DAIRY RATION - 


High Digestible Protein—a safe feed. So proportioned there is ne waste. 
Recommended by expert feeders everywhere. 

Holds more milk and butter-fat records than any other feed. : r] 
Write us for free copy of our book on Modern Methods for Milk Production. _. j 


errs tects Re Chapin & Co. Western Selling Office 
























ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS By 


STOP LOSING CALVES. TREATMENT: It Steriloid is 

i used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and have s 

— healthy calf. If your cqwe'or heifers do not come in season, or fail to get with 

alf, use Steriloid. Cows t with calf after only one freatment. | Write today for FR EE BOOK. It explains 
symptome m @ ells how to cure in, and ak 

nis err from breeders who have used Storidoid succeeatuliz™ nome, Seely es 

e refund money in every cuse when STE RILOID F Ls 

ood. PRICE $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in Gt wedenane 


to make ¢ 
MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. 8, 398-408 Columbus Ave, NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial Bank 
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Harder | An Stic 
Silos sat 


forkful. Quick, easy adj 
Catalog 


hammer or wrench needed, , 
steel hoops form easy ladder, 4 
hite or ¥. 
: 
+ 
Free 











to last a lifetime—of 
ne, Oregon Fir or © 











For 15 years the one Best Silo, Great im- 
permeate this year — better than ever. 
lid as an sihiowners now laugh at storms. 





ore @ an » more ta- 
~ Food Re, Boars owrenemn, surprising 
and e: rating 
doors. “Fhe kind “Unele Sam’ uses, 
it will you towrtte us today free 
catenen. of Harder ** ity” f +e 
Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Feness 


By E. P. POWELL. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes. It gi 

tions cbncerning hedges; how to plant and how 


to treat. them; especially 
Illustrated. M0 . pages, 

















RAISE WITHOUT MILK | imebes. Cloth ..... Peretti 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, — 
CAL JW. BARWELL, Waukegan, Ili Qsbland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, ‘Hew York 
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The Power You Need 


1% to 65 horse power portable, skid-mounted or stationary. 
The right size for your work, equipped just as you would like 
to have it. : 
Rumely-Olds Gasoline Engines 
do your work quicker, better and easier. They do hundreds 


of jobs around the barn-yard, shop and kitchen and save 
-- . Money on every one. 
oc Rumely Cream Separator 
~*~ grid an Olds engine make a most satisfactory outfit. The 
Sa ta smooth-running Olds, automatically adjusting to changes of 
> dead, runs the cream separator without jerking or vibration, 
_ ‘which means complete separation and more money for you. 
+. “Fhe Rumely Cream Separator is the cleanest made—the 
patent distributing blades give close skimming without suds. 
Other machines which pay in combination with an Olds en- 
— Feed Mills, Rumely Balers, Saw Mills, Silage 
Corn Shellers, Grain Elevators, Power Hoists and 
Power Pumps. ; 
It will pay you to investigate these outfits. Every machine backed by 


Service, 49 branches, 11,000 dealers. Repairs and supplies at short 
notice, Your dealer will tell you about these lines. Ask for catalogs. 


‘We have some territory open for dealers. Write us if you are interested. 


-— RUMELY LINES 




















Keresene Tractors Threshing Machines Cream Separators Road Machines 
= Ge ES EGS 
-RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Chicago Peateosbiprtaing Aachineny Hlinois 


Harrisbarg; Rochester, AR Battle Creek 
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lorses, Mules & Cows 
"Shou d be CLIPPED 
























































SHIP BY PARCEL POST IN STRONG, 
, __ LIGHT “H & D” BOXES 


ate designed to carry farm products by Parcel Past. They ‘mest 

all requirements an new regulations and giarantes safe ~~. Made of double- 

Te nyt Jute beard—a perfect cushion for => nd other fragile articles— 
2 and cold. elie — sanitary, i, firm and strong. Shipped 
; ees easy ma set up and pack. 

Sa Rin. Enger yt gene RB 

convenient for mailing. - Double ~~~ corrugated hoard =. _ 

Sizes, ope to six dozen eggs. A ome-piece dozen-size box for apecial tre 
Sibsiar> Sinses tea thaalber Doan, Mocte, Raat Etc. 

shipping boxer for Kind of f produce. Write staf 
Se ee See aoe ee te ee ne 

Send for Free Booklet “How to puck is for parcel post” 
Mod ‘& D” Chick Boxes and Fireless Brooders known and used uy successful poul- 

trymen everywhere. Write today fer beokiet. 


EF THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., Dept H, Sandusky, Ohie 


|FREE 2235-23 
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_ Safest, most 
aides. 

















Discussed Mendel Laws Explained 
{From Page 8.] 

Half of the progeny are hybrid and 

the other half pure polled. This is 

shown in Table III. 





TABLE I 
Parents Germ Cells 
Male P (H) Pa 
Female PP 
% PH % PP 


' Many hundreds of characters have 

been found which behave like P and 
H in the examples here given. 

New Individuals +y Recombination 

When two varieties that can be 
crossed with each other differ in two 
or more respects, it is possible, by 
making such crosses, to ,get entirely 
new varieties of plants. or animals. 
Some years ago I made crosses be- 
tween the spring club wheats former- 
ly widely grown in the Pacific north- 
west and the common winter wheats 
of the east. These common winter 
wheats have weak straw and loose 
cheff and are generally not practi- 
cable in the Pacific Northwest, be- 
cause they fall down so easily and 
shatter their grain so badly. The 
farmers of that region were very anx- 
ious to get 00d winter wheats, and I 
undertook some years ago to profiuce 
them. 

To explain: Let 8S stand for the 
spring character and W for the winter 
character. A true winter wheat is 
one which if planted in the spring 
will not head out that year, but will 
simpty tiller, and then early the next 
Season will send up shoets and make 
heads. A spring wheat is one which 
if planted in the spring will shoot 
promptly and make’a crop the same 
season. Let C stand for the club char- 
acter, and it may here represent -the 
stiff straw and the tightly closed 
chaff of the club varieties which-have 
made them so popular in this region. 
Let L stand for the corresponding 
weak straw and loose chaff of the 
long-headed winter varieties. 

The formula of the spring club 
wheats then is SSCC and the formula 
for the common winter wheats would 
be WWLL, Experiment has shown that 
when two such varieties are crossed 
W and S form a Mendelian pair and 
Zi, and C for another pair, The hybrid 
has the formula WSLC. Neither the 
winter nor the spring character was 
completely dominant in these crosses, 
but the club character was pretty 
much dominant over the long-headed 
character. In this case, as dominance 
is of no particular importance in the 
results, I shall leave it out of consid- 
eration. 

A hybrid of the composition WSLC 
will produce four kinds of germ cells, 
each kind containing one member’ of 
each pair of characters, WS,and LC. 
We thus get for the types of germ cells 
produced, WL, WC, SL, and SC. Bach 
hybrid plant produces these, four 
kinds of ovules and the same four 
kinds of pollen grains. In the case 
of a single pair of Characters we have 
seen in Table I that we get, in the 
second generation of hybrid, three 
types in the proportion of 1-2-1. In 
the. case of two pairs of characters 
we get nine types in the proportions 
shown in Table IV. 

The types and their proportions fn 
the-second generation of the hybrid 
between spring club and winter long- 
headed wheat are as follows: 


Table IV 
1WWLL, 2 WSEA, 3 SSL, 
2WWLCl, ¢ WSIt, 2 SSLC 
1 wwec, 2 wscc, 3 sscc 


Here the type WWLL, which oc- 
eurs in one-sixteenth of the second 
generation of the hybrid, is like the 
original ltong-headed winter wheat. 
The. type LOCC, which likewise ‘oc- 
curs in one-sixteenth of the progeny 
in the second generation, is like the 
original club . parent, while type 
WWCC, which occurs in the same 
proportion of the progeny in’ the sec- 
ond generation, and type SSIA. differ 
from either parent. These two latter 
types are both pnre bred_and will re- 


out of this cross what we were seek- 
ing, namely, winter club bare ue ; 
On account of the partial é 
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prodtree true to type. We thes get 





eon to sepnrate Completely the 
pure type WWCC from some of the 
‘hybrid types, such as WWLC of th. 
Same parentage; that is, by a 
examining them. It- is neces 
therefore, to plant the seed of + « «,, 
ond generation, keeping the seed 5; 
each plant separate and observing 
which of them do reproduce try, te 
type. These are the pure type Wwwcc 
and in this way a new and pur bred 


variety is secured. Severa] of these 
new winter club wheats hav; been 
pfopagated and are now widely 


grown in the Pacific Northwest. 
Sex-Limited Characters 


When a Barred Plymouth Rock 
male is crossed with a Brown len 
horn female the progeny is all | irred 
like the Barred Plymouth Rock breed 
though the barring is not so clen: and 
distinct because it is in a hybrid 
form; but if the cross be made the 


other way around, using the Brown 
Leghorn maie and the Barred Pivmn- 
outh Rock female, the male progeny 
will all.be barred, while the female 
progeny will all be black. This shows 


that the female Barred Plymouth 
Rock transmits the bar charactcr to 
her male offspring only. She trans- 


mits her power of producing },lack 
feathers to all of her offspring. This 
leaves the female simply black and 
the males black barred. But the mak 
Plymouth Rock transmits bars to all 
his progeny of both sexes. 

The reason for this is as follows: 
Let F stand for the Mendelian char- 
acter which determines the female 
sex°and B for the Mendelian charac- 
ter which determines the barring of 
the feathers. These two characters 
form a Mendelian pair in the female, 
so that.the composition with refer- 
ence to these characters of a female 
Barred Plymouth Rock is BF, while 
the composition of the male Barred 
Roek is BB. Hence half of the ecgs 
produced by! the Barred Rock female 
carry the factor for barring; the 
other haif carry the factor for deter- 


mination of the female sex. When 
the Barred Rock breed was new, 
breeders were troubled a ereat deal 
by the appearance of black birds in 


these 
now 


their flocks. “Singularly enough 
birds were always females. W< 
understand why this occurred. 

Occasionally a male bird in this 
breed, when the breed was new, had 
the factor B only once. If we iet bd 
stand for the absence of this factor 
the formula for these males was Bb. 
Such a male mated with a barred fe- 


male would produce progeny 4s fol- 
lows: One-fourth of them wou!d be 
pure barred maijes, formula BI’; an- 
other one-fourth would be barred fe- 
males, formula BF; another one- 
fourth would be barred males, for- 
mula Bb, and the remaining one- 
fourth would be black females, for- 
mula bF. Long continued selection 
has now practically eliminated males 
of the type Bb from this breed, 80 
that black females now seldom occur. 
discussed mendel laws explain 


High Laying Qualities of Hen- 


Dr ‘Raymond Pearl of the Maine 
station has demonstrated that high 
egg-laying quality in hens is transmit- 
ted in the same manner as )arrins 

Rocks; that 


in the Barred Piymouth 
is, this character forms a Mendelian 
pair with the factor for determining 
the female sex. A hen havins high 
eze-laying quality, therefore, trans- 
mits this character only to her male 


, Offspring. This shows that the m4 ile 


if of the 
+ for 
bird 


is very much more than ha 
flock when it comes to breedii 


both perents, but a female bird must 
get it, if she ects it at all, from her 
male parent. 


Puliets Make ‘Good Record—My 
flock of 20. White Wyandotte | ullets 
jatd 460 eggs during January. one q 

Began laying October 2, 2% 
egg a day until Janua" 30, 8 
98 eces. After skipp"s 


il lay- 










it 
she began again, and is st" 
= @his, seems fo.me a rem: irkable 
lever —TFrenk More’ 
H. 
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Drastic Reorganization * 

oF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE REQUIRED BY CONGRESS 

The criticisms of this weekly maga- 

cine of the United States department 


ef agriculture have at last been 
needed. The agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for the year ending June 


30, 1915, now reported to the House 
at Washington, D C, probably will be 
enacted. It requires the secretary to 
reorganize the whole proposition, for 
greater efficiency, lessened cost, and 
co-operation with farmers and the 
states in place of dictation. 

The new plan requires that all the 
department’s scientific and research 
work shall be administered by its 
research service. The rural organiza- 
tion service shall have charge of the 
ge.-together movement for production, 
merketing, finance, accounting, insur- 
education, crop reporting, sani- 
tation, farm and home management. 

The state relation service is designed 
to bring about better team work and 
more co-operation between ail national 
and state agencies for agricultural 
betterment. The weather service 
would contonue as at present, and so 
would the forest_service, except that 
their research work would be done in 
research division. The regulatory 
service would consolidate all the work 
of enforcing laws pertaining to foods 
and drugs, meat inspections, serums, 
insecticides, quarantines, standardi- 
gation of grain and cotton, and similar 
lines of work, which now consumes 
nearly two-thirds of the department's 
total appropriation 

The bill appropriates for the routine 
and ordinary work of the department 
$18,327,232, compared to $17,376,0H5 
for the fiscal year 1914. The principal 
increases are for animal industry 
$214,000, for plant industry $386,000, 
forest service $144,000, public roads 
$74,000. It is proposed to appro- 
priate for the secretary’s office $329,- 
830, weather bureau $1,668,270, ani- 
mal industry $2,245,026, plant indus- 
try $3,053,975, forest service $5,543,- 
2%), chemistry $1,076,481, soils $359,- 
235, entomology $792,560, biological 
survey $220,090, publications $189,240, 
agricultural forecasts $274,180, office 
of experiment stations $1,901,202, of- 
fice of public roads $353,060, miscel- 
laneous $321,008. 

The usual appropriation of $95,000 
is made for enforcing the law con- 
cerning insecticides, no money is 
given for chestnut disease, enferce- 
ment of plant quarantine $50,000, 
markets and marketing got $50,000 
this year, but now get $200,000, dem- 
onstration on reclamation projects 
$25.000, co-operative fire protection 
of forested watersheds of navigable 
streams $100,000, fighting forest fires 


ance, 





x 


in emergency $100,000, live stock pro- 
duction in cane sugar and cotton dis- 
tricts $50,000. The grand total makes 
$18,947,232, which is an increase of 
$960,287 over the current year. 








Safety First in Nursery Work 
T. J. M’CARTHY, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y 
I have been interested in the nurs- 
ery business all my life, but am just 
as much interested in the welfare of 
the fruit grower, because I depend on 


fruit growers for my living. Their 
success is my success. While we have 
crooks in the nursery business, we 


also have them among the fruit grow- 
ers, but it does not follow that we are 
all crooks. We must reach the under- 
Standing that we are dependent on 
each other, that each has rights the 
other must respect. The sooner we 
do this the better for both. 

I believe many nurserymen 
theie best efforts to have all 
true to name under the 
they have to contend with. If a pen- 
alty is imposed on them they will 
have personally to grow every tree 
they sell, and under no consideration 
let anyone else handle the trees be- 
fore reaching the planter. This would 
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Onance sege comenny Peditchers oe e 

The Now Historic Broadside 
on the front cover of American Agricul- 
turist December 31, 1911, “that broke 
up the scheme to enact the Aldrich _ bill, 
and led to the Pujo investigation of the 
controlling forces in money and credits. 





The new currency law followed, in per- 
fecting which all parties co-operated 
without distinction of politics.” Practl- 


caliy all national banks have now joined 
the new reform system which resulted 
from this magazine’s work. Our sub- 
scribers know it took nerve for us to 
buck the money trust, at the very hight 


eliminate the help problem, but the 
number of trees that~a man could 
grow would be small indeed. The 
chance for mistakes is multiplied ac- 
cording to the number of men em- 
ployed, 


The nurseryman is producing an 


article that in general appearance 
one variety cannot. be distinguished 


from the other when the foliage is 
cff. We must all agree that it takes 
the best of effort to keep such kind 
of’ stock up to a high standard of 
purity. 

Today the Elberta is the best com- 
mercial peach. While the demand re- 
mains good it will be propagated in 
larger quantities than any other va- 
riety; but supposing that. two years 
from now the returns receiveg by the 
fruit man are less for Elberta than 
from other varieties; then planting 
this variety will naturally stop. Some 
other variety will be-wanted. Then 
what is. the nurseryman to do with 
his stock of Elberta? Who will pay 
for his loss? How does he know 
day what to grow for a market two or 
three years hence? The public will 
plant this year varieties that brought 
mést money last season, whether they 
are good or not. The nurseryman not 
being able tO depend on any one kind, 
must grow many varieties so he may 
have some ‘chance of disposing of his 
stock in all sections of the country. 
Therefore, the more kinds he 
the more chances there are of 
ture. 

Look at the scramble by planters 
for cheap trees. It appears anything 
that can be sold for a price of 10 
cents will have ready demand, wheth- 
er it is good or bad. But how about 
quality? You don’t expect much qual- 


to- 


mix- 


ity for an article when you pay 10 
cents for it, but you don’t care. What 
is quality in a tree? Surely trueness 


to name first. Then if you want qual- 
ity, why not give the nurseryman a 
price that will induce him to make 
quality worth while? Why not ask if 
he can do business right at such a 
cheap price? But you say that is none 
of your business, yes, but you claim 
that you are getting the worst end 
of it. 

My father years ago bought several 
hundred Bartlett trees at $50 a 100. 
They were all true to name, He also 
set a large block of apple trees of sev- 
eral varieties that proved equally true, 
but he did not pay 10 cents a tree 
for them. I know positively that not 
one nurseryman in a hundred is mak- 
ing money today. The cause is that 
a reliable firm must meet the fellow 
who sells trees at any price, and who 
will stay in the business only long 
enough to clean up after he finds he 
cannot make a success. 

How do you figure that a tree is 
worth $1 the fourth year after it has 
been planted in the orchard, when its 
purchase price was only 10 cents? The 
nurseryman pays as much an acre to 
get good land to grow his stock as the 
orchardist dees, and he gives the 
trees as much care while growing. 
The peach can be grown to a suitable 


[To Page 22.] 
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Oe That's a very smal! sum to 


for so much all ‘round 4 


Satisfaction * 

Sendforfree Catalog Guaranteed 3 
og : 

A. J. TOWER CO., Boston * ay 


Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 





7LSH BRAY? ; 
Stop Losing Money 


Thousands of Dollars are wasted every. 
year because of letters written in pen 
or pencil which cannot be read. 

BE A BUSINESS FARMER 


Save yourself trouble, labor and dollars 











by using the American Typewriter. The - 
only machine having letters arranged 
like standard typewriters, which sells 4 


for the low 








price of only $5. 
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AMERICAN 


Can be used with no previous experience 
by anyone. No parts to break or get 
out of order easily Nearly 100,000 of 
our typewriters have been sold the past 
21 years. Sent to any address prepaid 
on receipt of $5. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory .after 10 days’ trial, 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
268 way Inc. 1893 New York City 













Direct From the Factory-- 


end keep the dealer's profit in your own 

pocket. We sell you at exactly the same 

ewe as your dealer would have to pav us, 
ye protect you with 


Our Guarantee 


that every sheet must be perfect, fall weight 
and brand new or it doesn’t cost you a cent. 

It pays to buy this kind of roofing. While 
we sell it to you for the same or less money 
than ordinary competive quality roofing, itis 
much cheaper in theend. Besides 


We Pay the Freight 
and our price list shows exactly what your roof- 
ing would cost laid down at your raliro eta- 
tion. Send today for catalog and samples Free, 
The Ohio Galvanizing & Manufacturing Company 
29 Ann St., Niles, Ohio 
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of its power. 
Dan Patch 


14 COLORS — COVER PAGE 
Patch. 200 Splendid Ener 
Complete History of Dan 
and Every Record Breaking S 





Horse Book 


FREE 


Big, Thrilling Life of Dan Patch 1:55 
SAVAGE, Driving Dan 
avings, 148 Large 10 by 12 P 
s Racing Life, Describing Ever 
Exhibition,—Valuabie 
mary Department, With Scientific Illustrations,—Most Expensive 
Book of this Kind Ever Published. You Need 
Because it is Very interesting and Because it Will Save You 
Mundreds of Dollars With Your Live Stock. 


‘ages,— 
eteri- 
it For Your Library, 
148 BIG PAGES. 





Dan Patch 1:55. The Great Champion of All World Champions. The Most Popular Horse Ever 
Known, as Proven by Over 2,000,000 People Writing for His Picture, and tiny Le. Received One FREE. 


These 2,000,000 People are Specially Requested to Write Me for This Bo r 
i i of Four Different and Full Miles, taken at Leading State Fairs,—of Dan Patch 1:55. 
These 10,00 Moving Pictures of Dan Patch, are the Only Ones Ever Taken of a World Champion. 


Picture Film 
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The Practical School of Every-day 
Experience, Beats All the 
Theory in the World. 


Mere Fact that international Btock Food Ton! 
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City Willie 
“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
The women and young folks, as 
jwell as the men, will have a hearty 
laugh over City Willie’s first adven- 
tures in the country, pictured in the 
amusing cartoons on‘ next to last page 
this issue. Each week hereafter, ip 
the same place, you will find new car- 
toons humorously illustrating City 
Willie’s farming*experiences. Watch 
for ‘em. And if-you think of some 
idea, or know of some city boy’s 
Jaughable experience that would make 
e@ funny picture, please describe it in 
a letter or rough _ Sketch. 


When ORT Work Started 


ae i) the students of the Ohio agricul- 
‘tural college belongs the credit of 
twhat has developed into the extension 
Bervice in the United States. The year 
‘was 1894, Compared with these days, 
_ . there was a mere handful of boys in 
ys ‘that college at that time. They were 
» fired with the enthusiasm of a new 
" wigriculture and they yearned to 
- earry what they ‘had been learning 
wight out to the farm. They reasoned 
t if the simple experiments con- 
ducted at the state experiment sta- 
were demonstrated on the home 
Yarm bya student who was familiar 
' Jwith them, and that if simple tests of 
Warieties of field crops were made, 
“ ‘thoge best suited to a section would 
- fhe ascertained to the great good of 
- the community. 
* They formed a co-operative stu- 
dents’ union for such work, elected a 
hoard of officers and started the work. 
fhe first year they had an appropria- 
on from the college of $50 for meet- 
‘freight, express and posiage bills. 
| officers gave their time and labor 
put charge. The college and sta- 
‘furnished the seeds. The work 
sw and $150 was turned over to 
) boys the second year. In a short 
‘86 extensive had become this 
rat the state experiment station 


nt chief, who devoted his 
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conceived, and nutsed through in- 
fancy, by a few-agriculturaily inspired 
young men just out of their teens. 
If even nothing else had been accom- 
plished, that work started so simply 
and unostentatiously has been a value 
great enough. to justify every cent 
heretofore appropriatedto the support 
of the Ohio agricwturai college. Invest- 
ment in young men pays. 





Farmers and fruit growers must 
work to support the bill to amend 
the New York 
commission bus- 
iness law, which 
went into effect 
last summer. This bill recently intro- 
duced in the legislature seeks to rectify 
the defects discovered by the,operation 
of the law-as originally passed. As the 
law stands the interests of consignors 
are not as fully protected as they 
should be. It is rumored: commission 
men will oppose some of the changes 
on the ground that they will be put to 
expense and inconv enience. They will 
not be put to any more expense or 
trouble than they should be in order 
to carry on the business in & perfectly 
frank and honest way. Every New York 
farmer and shipper of produce to be 
sold on commission should study~ the 
bill to see hdéw fair it is to all con- 
cerned. Granges and other farmers’ 
organizations should do. likewise, 


Support Commission 
Law Amendments 





Splendid progress is being made by 
the joint subcommittees of senate and 
house at -Washing- 

Farm Finance ton in farm finance. 
Moving Forward Hearings which 
conclude. this week 

have been attended by representatives 
of agriculture, and by experts, includ- 
ing the. president of Orange Judd 
company. Many suggestions have 
been made for perfecting the national 
farmland bank bill recently printed in 
these pages. It is believed the com- 
mittee soon will report one compre- 
hensive measure which will - meet 
general approval in congress and out, 


and prove effective in practice. It 
may authorize a strictly American 
method adapted to the needs of 


American farmers; rural banks with 
not less than $2000 capital may unite 
in a national co-operative bank of 
$25,000 capital or more, It will be a 
member of federal reserves regional 
bank. Thus each farmer may parti- 
cipate in all the advantages of the 
new reserve rediscount system, the 
same as business men. One or more 
land banks in each state under such 
national banking law may issue bonds 
against farm mortgages. Thus both 
short-term and long-term needs for 
money by farmers can be supplied at 
reasonable rates. All existing bank- 
ing institutions may be fully utilized 
in such mortgage finance, so as to 
bring to the farmer the service of 
the whole banking fraternity. 





A country minister down South has 
struck a new note in church work. 
He gets some choice 
New Notein seed corn,® divides it 
Church Work among the boys and 
girls of the parish, 
shows them how to plant and culti- 
vate so as to get double and treble 
the usual yield. This is done with 
the promise on the part of the young- 
sters to donate one-third of the crop 
to the special work the church has on 
hand. As the Rev Mr Coble writes: 
“The young people are doubly inters- 
ested, because they are doing the 
work themselves, they are showing the 
older folks how to make good corn, 
the boys and girls stand to make a 
handsome profit on their crop, and 
they also have the deep satisfaction 
of feeling that one-third of the crop 
they give to the church is going to 
mean thersuccess of our orphan chil- 
dren’s home. If our young people 
keep up this plan for five years they 
will pay for a farm large enough to 
support 500 orphans:’ We hope to 
see this idea applied to a great variety 
of religious, civic and social better- 
ment. , 


Farmers may get a good hint for 
safety from the Lehigh valley railway. 
This road pays 
its employees for 
“safety sugges- 
tions.” For in- 
stance, N. D. Kulp, a yard conductor, 
heads the recently announced list for 
his suggestion that all cars at piers and 
warehouses be coupled so they can be 
pulled out quickly in case of fire. He 
and six other men will get the regu- 
lar honor buttons and a month’s vaca- 
tion with *pay:. While a farmer may 
not find it. feasible to establish an 
honor roll or a schedule of awards for 





Railway Values 
Safety Suggestions 








his scaphupion pits ee tenet, stad 
devices—many of them merely pre- 

cautions or simply cpsticntsedar a8 of 
common sense—and encourage &is 
hired: men to. suggest new onés.” A 
word of genuine commendation will 


go further with a good man than will _ 


presents. 





A story of misdirected economy 
from Cincinnati teaches a good les- 


son. When sending 12 
Lesson dozen eggs by parcel 
post to a customer, a 


in Economy 
- Kentucky farmer put a 
letter in the package, but paid only 
the parcel post rate. Uncle Sam dis- 
covered the letter, rated the package 
as first-class mail matter,and marked 
on it “postage due, $7.78.” This made 
the price.of the eggs almost 60 cents 
a dozen for postage aione. Doubtless 
the farmer had no intention of cheat- 
ing the government. He should, how- 
ever, have known how touchy Uncle 
Sam is,.and not tried to trespass on 
the old gentleman’s rights. 





Nothing like misfortune to reveal 
friends! Atwood. Gerhardt of Mont- 
gomery county, Pa, 
suffered the loss of 
his barn, with all his 
cattle, implements, etc, by fire. While 
his loss is $7500, the fire has revealed 
his many friends. Some contributed 
animals, others implements or tools, 
still others lumber, grain, hay, straw 
or money. Such acts show how good 
a thing it is to merit the high regard 
of the community. Incidentally, the 
fact that the barn was uninsured 
teaches that fire protection is a 
worthy object to cultivate also. 

The prices paid in the last 
years for dairy heifers of only fair 

breeding have been 
Pays to almost astonishing. 
Raise Heifers When a man goes out 
to pick up the nucleus 
for a good dairy herd this year, he 
will realize that other men also want 
good heifers, and are willing to pay 
an appropriate price for them. Much 
commercial milk still is produced in 
dairies where the cows are bought in 
the fall, milked through the winter, 
and fattened and sold to the broker 
or stockyards in the spring. From 
the indications, however, this kind of 
dairying cannot persist much longer. 
Just where the profits in it have ever 
been has puzzled a good many men. 
A- notion has been credited for some 
years that there was a money loss in 
raising ‘calves on high-priced land, 
but now that there is a real scarcity 
of dairy cows, the idea is rapidly be- 
ing disproved. A little skim milk and 
a little grain, some clover or alfalfa, 
and a good pasture to run on, and a 
heifer has grown up in the same time 
as a steer. Under present conditions 
there should be plenty of willing buy- 
ers, and a profit. The biggest possi- 
bility in raising heifers, however, is 
not in seHing them, but in keeping 
them amd buibding up a working herd 
that will bring in a big milk or cream 
check every month. A few good cows 
may be purchased, but a good herd 
must be raised from calves. 


Friends Indeed 





few 


A field of peas 800 acres in ex- 
tent is not seen every day, even in 
that great truck garden, New Jer- 
sey. Yet that is substantially what 
you can enjoy this spring if you 
take the trouble to hunt it up, in 
Monmouth county.. Moreover, this 
great area is part of a total of 
3000 acres under one management 
utilized each season for peas, lima 
beans, and other high-class money 
crops. Next. week, March 21, Am- 
erican Agriculturist will describe 
and illustrate this remarkable farm 
success. 


The-poor feature of many farm 
leases is that which terminates the 


contract too soon. All farm leases 
should run fully five years, believes 
that hard-headed, successful farmer, 
H. W. Swope of Montour county, 
Pa. He will briefly, but clearly, 
give his ‘reasons in these columns 
next week. 

Oan a woman successfully and 
profitably raise turkeys in the east? 
Can a duck swim? Down in east- 
ern Massachusetts, not a million 
miles from historic old Concord, a 
woman is making good money rais- 
ing turkeys, Next week some of her. 
seas will be described. 


~Aultfather, Stark County, 0. 





THE EDITOR. 
Ov C.W.BURKETT 


Size of the Farm 


At our recent agricultural 
an impo 
summing up his adéféss, adv 

mers to either increase the siz; 


Mectings 
rted eastern college speaker i 
ised Ohio 


eir farms or add to their acreas -c 
renting more land. Is this sensible «¢. 
vice, or just ®ome more. impractici 
stuff that seems so prevalent on ti, 
agricultural platform along wit the 
city uplifters and others who think us 
farmers so ignorant as not to "anew 
how..to run our business? What | 
would like to know. is, if we buy nvre 
land of a neighbor or rent his lang 
what is he going to do? Isn't the 
tendency for farms to grow smaller? 
Do you agree with that advice to buy 
more lang or to rent more acres?—II, [, 


F., Franklin Coupnty, O. 

There are many ways by which the 
number of acres of a farm may be 
increased. Some farmers have done 
so by plowing deeper and gradually 
bringing to the surface the dead, 
used soil down below. Others ha 
introduced good practical system 
crop rotation and by so doing 
increased their acre yields, If a , 
makes his land more productive by 
better tillage, crop rotation, better 
fertilization and by so doing doubles 
his acre: yields, isn’t that ofter 4 
better way to enlarge his farm inan 
by buying more land? 

I know one man who had a 25-acre 
piece of black swamp land iG 
opened it up, laid tile drains d, 
after. putting into condition for crop 
production raised more on that land 
than what he had grown on 60) res 
of other land. By means of dra ze 


a reclaimed or waste place add: 


acres direct to the available land d 
increased his total production by r 
200%. That certainly was much 


ter than if more acres had been a d 
to the farm by purchase or rent 
Our Franklin county inquirer | »- 
erly asks about the fellow who - i 
sell or rent his land. What wou 
do? Very likely one thing is ce: 
he would not become a farm | i 
That man would either have to V 


another farm, go to Canada o1 
city. And in truth that’s. ey 
what his kind has been doing 


eastern speaker referred to evid 
“is ignorant of the need of a t 
hired man if a farmer adds to his 
acres.. Where would the hired in 
come from? Has he ever tried t et 
one? Does he know how few : vy 
good farm hands are now avail 
And is he aware that on tho is 
of farm it is impossible to s 
labor simply because such is 
available? If he knew how : y 
farmers are anxiously trying to t 
needed help he would not be adv g 
others to jump into still hotter \ r 
by :é@nting or buying more land 

I am not disturbed by such s) 
ers who.do théir theorizing b: 
‘farm audiences. These men hav: s 
got to air their learning and us y 
when they have talked a bit y 
sober down. Just give them a litte 
time to get around and absorb 
tle common sense and farm facts and 
they will come around all right. It 
pretty certain that the farmer 
can’t take care of what he now has 
will not rush in and buy more lai r 
rent more. Surely more wou! 
accomplished if, instead of wa g 
the time of busy farmers who : nd 
meetings, ways and means wer: - 
gested whereby the acres alreiiy 
owned might be made more pro 
tive. It’s not more acres that ré 
wanted, but better acre yields. 
time is here for quality farming, 10 
shiftless farming. With better 
mals, better tools, better land t: 
ment, we can add to our acres with 
out renting or buying more to adc 
to the already big bundle of troubles. 
(Cc. “W. B. 


No Cheap Grapes in City—The con- 
sumer in New York and other !:'se 
Cities doesn’t get any chéap grapes. 





It is too great a distance between ihe 
producer and the consumer. I have 
been on the New York docks and 


seen grapes sold cheaply, but whe! 
I traced them the poor fellow wh‘ 
bought them had to pay an outrageous 
price for them if he bought them * 
all.—[{J. A. Hepworth, New York. 


An Unsatisfactory Mulch—I 2 
tried growing oats between strawber 
tows for the purpose of mulching 
I. think that the muich takes 
moisture from the berry plants Jus 
at the time they need it. I would 90% 
recommend the practice—[H. -*s 
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Want Law for Traction Engines 


Pennsylvania farmers are up in arms 

ainst the new state law relating to 
the driving of traction engines over 
the public roads. The regulations in 
this prohibit any engine measuring 
more than 100 inches in width from 
peing driven over @ road. Some en- 

nes, is is said, measure 108 inches. 
protection against cleats on the wheels 
must be provided by fastening iron 
plates to the wheels. The farmers con- 
tend that the expense and trouble will 
discourage men from buying thresh- 
ing engines, 

The legislative committee of the 
state grange condemned the rules and 
regulations. The next legislature will 
be asked to change the law. The com- 
mittee is also opposed to and will urge 
the repeal of the township road, Spe- 
cial objection is raised to placing the 
state highway department in direct 
jurisdiction over township matters and 
the township supervisors, 

About 150 Lancaster county trac- 
tion engine owners asscmbled in: the- 
chamber of commerce, Lancaster, and 
decided to have a test case taken into 
the courts, Pending the determination 
ef this case it was decided by a unan- 
jmous vote, that not one owner should 
apply for a traction engine license. 
Steps were also taken to unite the 
owners, manufacturers and farmers of 
every county in a state organization, 


the understanding being that all po- 
litical lines shall be disregarded in the 
election to the legislature of men who 
will favor a fair and intelligible law for 
traction engines. Four thousand farm- 
ers of Lancaster county have signed 
petitions for repeal of the present 
measure 

The road supervisors’ association of 
Chester county in its eighth annual 
convention recently held in West 
Chester passed resolutions condemning 
the traction engine law and indorsing 
the bill in congress providing for fed- 
eral aid for the improvement of the 
roads 

The county commissioners and road 
supervisors of Delaware county at the 
first meeting held in that county for 
the organization of a road association 
took similar action on the law regu- 
lating traction engines and decided to 
petition the next. legislature to amend 


it by striking out the objectionable 
features. These officers were electea: 
President, T. Elwood Allison of Media; 


vice-presidents, Alfred Hawkins ani 
James Miller; secretary, William P. 
Hippler; treasurer, George Wadas. 

The agricultural and horticultural] 
association of Berks county at its 
March monthly meeting passed resolu- 
tions in opposition to the traction en- 
gines law. 





Beekeepers Hear Addresses 
Excellent points were brought out in 
the addresses at the recent meeting in 
Harrisburg of the Pennsylvania state 


beekeepers’ association. Dr H. A. Sur- 
face, the _president, in his annual ad- 
dress, said: Fruit growers and bee- 


keepers are becoming better friends, 
for instead of doing injury to the fruit 
the growers find that the bees are aid- 
ingthem. The pollination of the blos- 
soms and the right setting of the fruit 
is Of more value to the fruit grower 


than is the honey to the beekeeper. All 
nature is plastic and the man who un- 
derstands his job can make the bees 
do the things he wants done and thus 
produce a finer grade of honey. 

F, J. Strittmatter of Edensburg saia 
that his house apiaries have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. One thing 
in their favor is that the operator is 
less likely to be stung while working 
among the bees. Indoors he can work 
with his bees in almost any kind of 
Weather. The disadvantage is that he 
fannot move his bees from one local- 
ity to another to harvest honey crops 
during the busy sed@son, for-these hives 


are built right in the building. 


ponedy Co-operative Laundry Idea— 
Seog belief that laundering might 
of th a profitable side line in many 
a ve Co-operative creameries and 
F, ®se factories in Wis, Prof E. H. 
ae eeton of the state dairy school 
fon installed the necessary machinery 
hin uc' 2 Plant in the univ creamery. 
the = being observed and studied by 
ie cate who are attending the 
ar pty course now in session. 
Machi arrington estimates that the 
Cost ony for such a plant need not 
hat we than $300 and that it would 
a pale much extra labor. Fancy 
ries aes ae the washing of fine fab- 
all flat = be out of the question, but 

ae ork and heavy washing might 
Dly and pee An ample water sup- 

: plenty of fuel-would be neces- 
Would } Operate such a plant, and it 
¢ € necessary to house the laun- 
: “a a separate room from the 
: dice in order to overcome any 





Reo the Fifth 


Offers to you all that a car can 
give. And at a lower price than so 
much value ever cost before. 

The chassis is the final achieve- 
ment of R. E. Olds, after 25 years 
of car building. It marks the best 






class embodies so many costly fea- 
tures. None is built with so much 
care and skill and caution as this 
car. 

The body is the coming stream- 
line body, now European vogue. 
These flowing lines are considered 
finality in beauty of design. 

The finish and upholstery can- 
not be excelled. And the equip- 
ment includes all that motorists 






















desire. 
In all respects, this season’s 
% model marks the best that men 


can hope for in this class of car. 


he knows. No other car in this . 


Now $220 Less 

And the price this year gives you 
record value. It is $220 less than last 
year’s model, similarly equipped. 
This is because we have for 
three years centered on this chas- 
sis. All the costly machinery need- 
ed for it has been charged against 
previous output. From this time 
on this entire item is deducted 
from our cost. 


The Car to Keep 


Other cars may look as well, 
may run as well when new. But 
a man who buys a car to keep 
wants it built like this. 

Here is steel made to formula. 
Here all driving parts are given 50 
per cent over-capacity. Here are 
15 roller bearings—190 drop forg- 


ings. 


Here is a car built slowly and 
carefully. Parts are ground over 
and over. Every part must pass 
radical tests—most of them tests 
which are not required in any 
other car in this class. : 


The result is freedom from 
trouble, low cost of upkeep, anda 
car made to run for years and 
years as well as it runs when new. 


We could save at least $200 by 
building a shorter-lived car. But 
Reo the Fifth will save you two or 
three times that if you keep it un- 
til it wears out. 


Here also is the only car with 
one-rod control. Never were gears 
so easily shifted. And no levers 
are here in the driver's way. 


A thousand dealers sell Reo the 
Fifth, Ask for our catalog and 
we'll direct you to the nearest 
showroom. 








REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 





Reo the Fifth 


Sammer Series 


Now $1,175 Equipped 


















New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Hora 


One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34 x 4 
Also Roadster 





























Famous for accurate 

feed, correct covering, 

* ge draft, light weight 
and durability. 

These features made 

Van Brunt famous 

Wheels always stand true: 

Hopper trussed—don’t sag. 

Adjustable gate force feed. 

Bearings extend under 
frame. 


Adjastable spring pressure. 
Every seed at bottom of 
furrow. 












Every grain grower should investigate the new and improved 
features of Van Brunt drills. The adjustable gate force feed, 
the successful fertilizer feed, the non-chokeable disc openers, 
the trussed hoppers, the light weight, the light draft,—all of 
these features combine to make the Van Brunt famous wher- 
ever introduced. Don’t seed another crop with a poor drill. 


Book Free 


Every grain grower 
should have our new 
drill book. The im- 
proved features of Van 
Brunt drills make them 
most desirable. Write 
and ask for package 
No. VB37 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
7 
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Make Big Money from Your Trees 


Farquhar Saw Mills are strong, durably constructed. 
Made in four sizes with choice of three standard feeds. 


New 1914 Catalog—FREE 


It illustrates and describes the saw mill you should buy. 
Write us today for catalog and we will show you why you 
should instal! a Farquhar—the standard for over 58 years. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
Box 631, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture En- 
gas: Boilers, Threshers, 
, Cultiv: perme 

- Cider Presses. 
















cy) $200 A MONTH 


REIS erating the NEW MODEL COMBINA- 
TION GAMERA. It takes and instantly 









ARDS, six styles of Tia- 
type Pictures, and Brooch Pictures. 
® Requires no experience whatever. 
Everybody wants pictures, ive 
hundred per Sisk ti 
- WORLD'S BIGGE MONEY- 
Small investment secures complete outfit, including 
and material for 150 pictures. Make moncy the 


tter where i hat doing. WE 
rite oda "tree intormation, insluding te me 


E LASCELLE, 627 W.. 434 St., Dept. 1192; New Yous 


ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MAREST- 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. KAINS. 
It discugses in a practical way how to with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and locatiop, 
preparatiom, planting and maintenance of the 
artificial propagation, % 
tor market and tor improvement. preparation for 
e, e profits may e a 
edition. Revised and enlarged. Profusely illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. ClOoth...socscecesesssseeeeees 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashiand Bldg. 315 4th Ave., New Kore 
























_» County Fair Co-operation 
_ CLARENCE METTERS 
‘Closer co-operation between the 
eounty fairs of the state and the Ohio 
agricultural commission was discussed 
at a meeting of the newly formed as- 
seciation of northern Ohio fairs at 
Cleveland Thursday. Delegates were 
present from 20 of the leading fairs in 
the northern section of the state and 
_*. many matters looking to the better- 
ment of the county fairs were con- 
sidered. 

Pres H. J. Kline, F. H. Zerbe and H. 
©. Mackey were named as a special 
committee to call upon the agricul- 
tural commission and find out in just 
what manner the state wishes to regu- 
late the smaller fairs. 

‘The smaller fairs of the state are 
fetting closer together in the matter 
ot weeding out improper features and 
unsatisfactory concessionaries. Under 
the plan which will be placed in oper- 
ation this year, the officials of the 
county fairs will keep in-close touch 
With each other and any person or ex- 
hibitor who has trouble with one fair 
will find it hard to get consideration 
{rom-any other fair in the state. 

*The northern association adopted 

‘ the grand circuit ruling which permits 
a@ horse which has started in two con- 
sécutive races and not been a winner 
to start in a class slower than its best 
record. 

Farmers and their wives may pre- 
pare and sell catsups, mixed pickles 
and jellies without having a license 
from the state dairy and food depart- 
ment of the agricultural commission, 
according to Commissioner Strode, 
who has charge of that part of the 
work of the commission. However, 
such products are subject to inspection 
by the department. The commissioner 
Suggests that such foodstuffs as are 
sold shall be so labeled as to show the 
nature of the ingredients contained in 
the bottle or other receptacle. 


Penjtentiary Site Purchased 


The state of Ohio has finally closed 
the deal for the purchase of the site 
for the new penitentiary near London, 
Madison county. It consists of 1500 
acres and the price was about $170 per 
acre, that being the price placed upon 
the land by a jury when the state 
scught to get it by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, Buildings to cost about $5,- 
000,000 will be erected upon the new 
site, It will take several years to do this 
as the intention is to use convict labor. 
as much as possible in the erection of 
these buildings. When the big farm is 
in operation it is expected to effect a 
material saving in the per capita cost 
of maintaining the inmates of the state 
institutions. The excess of produce 
not needed by the penitentiary will be 
sold at nearly cost to the other state 
institutions. 

At a meeting of the agricultural so- 
ciety of the Ohio state university Wed- 
nesday L, L. Rummeil of the junior 
Class was chosen editor and Frank 
Phillips of the same class, business 
managér of the Agricultural Student. 
To be elected to these positions is con- 
sidered among the highest honors 

which can come in college life. The 

Agricultural Student is the official or- 

gan of the college of agriculture, it 

having been started many years ago by 

Cc. W. Burkett, now editor-in-chief of 

the “old reliable A A,’’ and was the 

first periodical of that kind to reach 

~ any considerable influence in the whole 

United States. The Agricultural Stu- 

dent has a very high standing, and is 

doing much fo spread the name and 

fame of the’O S U college of agri- 
culture. 

The pure milk company, one of the 
heaviest buyers: of milk in central 
Ohio, has been purchased by the Tell- 
ing Brothers company andthe Belle 
Vernon company of Cleveland. The 
Belle Vernon company has 40,000 cus- 
tomers and supplies 80,000 quarts of 
“milk daily. It is claimed that there 
will be no change made in the price 
paid for milk in the Columbus ter- 
ritory. 

* Prof Jacoby, head of the poultry de- 
partment at Ohio state university, is 
making an effort to have the trustees 
of the university turn over to his de- 
partment the lake on the college cam- 
pus so that it can be used by the 
‘ducks, geese and other water fowl in 
- that department. 
, The first annual convention of the 
ni of Ohio state university will 
held on the campus March 27 and 
~and the occasion promises to be a 
le one in the history of the insti- 
nm. Preliminary arrangements will 
e made for the commencement next 
Juné; and in addition many matters 
will be discussed looking to the exten- 
sion of the power and influence of the 
miversity. Ohio state university did 
get as large appropriations this 
from the legislature as was ex- 
ected and under the te pian Be 

‘ic campaign made in 

er. ve conclusively to the next 
preolute need for more 









a 


se 


money at the university if the univer- 
sity is to take the commanding place 
it ought to hold in the educational sys- 


tem of Ohio, Particularly is there*neéd™ 


of more money in order that the re- 
markable growth in the college of 
agriculture may be cared for. 

The Tuscarawas county agricultural 
Society will give a scholarship in the 
agricultural college at O S U to the 
boy in the county who this year raises 
the greatest amount of corn from an 
acre of land. Last year the winner was 
given a trip to Washington. 


Keeps Institute Audiences Awake 
No one sleeps while R. I. Goble of 
Allen 


on the institute 
platform. He 
speaks from @ 
lifetime’s expe- 
rience in stock 
raising and gen- 
eral farming. 
Born in Texas 
over 50 years 
years. ago, he 
has been en- 
gaged in these 
lines of work in 
several states, 
but has been 
living in Ohio 
for over 30 
years, where he 

RB. I, GOBLE has run a sort 
of experiment farm on modern plans, 
specialing in corn-growing and soil 
fertility. The farm when he took it 
was-run down and wet, but he has 
brought it to the front in production 
without the aid of Commeréial fer- 
tilizer so that it now raises 100 bush- 
els of shelled corn to the acre. This 
he has done mainly .by rational rota- 
tion and the turning under of the 
green manures. One thing that. helps 
him to maintain fertility is his herd 
of swine. Recently he prepared acar 
of Berkshires for market. On his ani- 
mals he frequently gets a premium of 
25 to 35 cents from home butchers 
for his well finished hogs. 


county. ,. is 











Franklin Pomona Meeting 
MARY E, LEE, OHIO 


Franklin pomona met with Hamil- 
ton of Groveport last week. Despite 
the storm 200 were present and much 
interest was manifest. In his inau- 
gural address Master W. E. Sims out- 
lined the work for the coming year. He 
stated that Franklin pomona because 
of its central location is charged with 
heavy legislative responsibilities, He 
pledged himself to do all in his power 
to make the year a notable one in 
grange and urged members to do like- 
wise, 

Reports of subordinate granges 
showed interest in co-operative work. 
Nearly all buy coal, salt, fertilizer and 
other’ commodities in carlots. Some 
buy as a grange of local merchants. 
Madison grange of Canal Winchester is 
the largest in the county. It has a 
membership of 251. It meets every 
Saturday night and has an average at- 
tendance of 6). Hamilton has a mem- 
bership of 189, Borrors Corners 175, 
Hillairds 189, Reynoldsburg 125, Uni- 
versity 120, Gahanna 125, Blerndon 148, 
Nebraska of Pickaway county 1453. 

The following committee represent- 
ing each grange in the county was ap- 
pointed to aid in putting the new 
school code into effect in the best way: 


Mary E. Lee, chairman; Stewart Mc- 
Naughton of Reynoldsburgh, -Fred 
Shover of Borrors Corners, Prof Al- 
fred Vivian of University, George A. 
Miller of Gahanna, E. H. Kidell of 
Hilliards, E. A. Peters of Hamilton, 


Cc. V. Moore of Madison with W. E. 
Sims, pomona master, ex officio mem- 
ber. 

A committee was appointed to devise 
fitting means of showing our apprecia- 
tion of the work of members who have 
been in the grange 40 years or more. 


Five Franklin and Pickaway county 
granges in this class each with about 
40 members have been active that 
long. It is expected to present each 
with a special jewel commemorative 
of their services. The cgmmittee in 
charge is composed of’ Mary E. Lee 


of Blendon grange chairman, E. 4A, 
Peters of Hamilton, J. H. Lehman of 
Madison,. Fred Shover of Porrors Cor- 
ners, Archie-Peters of Nebraska. Ham- 
ilton, Borrors Corners and Blendon 
granges were organized 40 years ago, 
Madison 42 and Nebraska 43 years ago. 
Intense interest is evidenced in paying 
tribute to thesé members. 

‘There are about 125% members in 
Franklin county. . This entitles it to 
three delegates to state grange. 

Blendon grange of Westerville will 
confer third and fourth degrees on a 
class of 77 March 17. This is said to 
be the largest class initiated in the his- 
tory of the state. If anyone can show 
a larger class we will yield the palm. 
This is our 40th anniversary year. 

An independent institute was held at 
Westerville in February. It is gener- 
ally conceded to be the best ever held. 
It was officered almost entirely by 
grangers, and most of the speakers 
were grangers. Walter T. Coe was 
president and arranged for fifteen 
minutes with the grangers at thé be- 
ginning of the afternoon secsion of the 
last day. The grange marched in a 


body and_ seven members 

minute talks telling of some phase of 
grange work. 

“A great deal of interest is manifest- 
ed in grange co-operation. Many 
grangers will avail themselves of the 
state grange trade arrangements, 
while others ‘will patronize firms with 
which they make contracts. There 
seems to be a growing spirit to patron- 
ize local dealers where they will make 
advantageous terms to. patrons. 


Hauling Good—Has been cold for 
the past two weeks inJefferson Co. The 
snow has: been very deep, and roads 
blockaded. Stock is wintering finely, 
but is cleaning up the feed around this 
neighborhood. Many horsés and cows 
are changing hands at good ‘prices. 
Hogs are selling at 8%c p Ib, veals ¥9e, 
butter 30c, eggs 25c. There are many 
farms for sale, Farmers are taking 
the opporunity now in getting hauling 
done on the snow. Have been blest 
with sleighing since Christmas, 

Van Wert Co—Farmers organizing 
for businéss, especially tn Tully and 
Harrison townships. Stump & Etzler, 
Red Polled cattle breeders of this 
county, have just returned from ‘the 
Roush dispersion sale at Springfield, 
where they bought the choicest of the 
large offering at top prices. They 
have also bought a great bull of show 
size and character from Mr Peffly of 
Germantown, O. Hog cholera still 
doing execution, possibly aided in its 
deadly work by So-called hog cholera 
experts. Very many sales and much 
moving. Many older farmers moving 
to town.—[F. P. Stump. 

Marion Co—Pretty cold winter dur- 
ing Feb. Plenty of snow. Consider- 
able plowing done in Dec and Jan, 
also good time to use spreaders and 
apply to clover fields intended for 
corn. Stock wintering well. Plenty 
of rough feeds on farms to finish the 
light surplus of live Stock. Quite a 
few light hogs. Those ready for mar- 
ket are pretty scarce. Sheep have 
been shipped pretty close. Farmers 
seem to lack faith that the sheep in- 
dustry will be very profitable on this 
$100 to $150 land. Horses in good 
demand but at reduced prices from 
1915. Hay selling at $8 to $10, corn 
60c, oats 39c, wheat 92c, butter 2c, 
eggs 24c, chickens 13c.—|[L. J. Russell. 


Feed Plentiful—Defiance Co has had 


some fine winter weather. Thermom- 
eter went down to 9 degrees below 
zero, Stock is doing finely. Feed is 


plentiful,.so is stock of all kinds. All 
stock brings fair prices: Horses from 
$150 to $225, cows $75 to $100, hogs 
S%c p Ib, butter fat 31c, country butter 
28c, corn 8O0c p 100 lbs, oats 35c¢ p bu, 
eggs 22c, hay $10 to $12 p ton. Sales 
are numerous, things going well. 
Wheat looks good. 


Wheat Fair—The 
carawas Co has been fair, 
snow. Wheat is looking fair. 


weather in Tus- 
with some 
The 


farmers are disposing of some of their , 


wheat and hay. Wheat is 9c p bu, 
and hay $13 p ton baled. There will 
be many public’ sales in the spring. 
No farms changing hands at present. 
The farmers are using a great amount 
of cottonseed meal with the silage fed 
for cattle. The poultry market is dull 
now, but the egg market has exceeded 
5j2e p doz. There will be some fer- 
tilizer used on the corn ground in the 
spring. 

Few Hogs Left—Clermont Co expe- 
rienced the coldest weather of the 
winter, three weeks ago. Snow drifted 
so high that all car traffic was sus- 
pended, roads blocked and mail car- 
riers,were stopped. Wheat was look- 
ing fine before it was covered with 
snow. Fat hogs have nearly all been 
sold, not many stock hogs. Fruit buds 
generally are in good shape. Having 
about the usual number of sales and 
things are selling high. Good horses 
are in demand and the supply is lim- 
ited. Stock of all kinds in fairly good 
condition, but feed scarce. Hay $20 
p ton, corn 80c p bu, middlings $1.60 
p 100 lbs, butter 3O0c, eggs 24c, hogs 
fic p lb. 

Grange Active—Until mid-Feb Bril- 
liant had a remarkably open winter. 


Then the thermometer went down to\ 


zero and it has had real winter since, 
interspersed with some days of gen- 
uine blizzards. Men-have been busy 
keeping the highways opened so rural 
carriers and teamsters could: get 
through.+Teams are kept busy coaling 
and getting out timbers for mine use 
till the spring opens up for farm work, 
An increased number of farmers are 
pruning and removing scale from their 


Orchards. A like numbe- contemplate 
spraying both fruits and vegetables 


more thoroughly than heretofore. 
Grange meetings and farmers’ insti- 
tutes are largely attended by interest- 
ed farmer folk. The majority evinced 
benefits to be obtained through these 
meetings by the interest taken in dis- 
cussions and many of them taking ac- 
tive part. Some new granges are be- 
ing organized, one with over 100 char- 
ter members. Several tenant farmers 
will move this spring. This class of 
farmers do well in this county, and in 
a@ general way are well satisfied be- 
cause of the good prices farm products 
bring. The public works with their 
many, employees ane a greater de- 








gave two mand than 


American Agriculturist 


can be supplied. Stock is 
looking and. selling well, On farms 


where large dairies are kept there jg 
miore feed hauled to the farms than is 
hauled off where provender is mar. 
keted. The one industry enriches while 
the other depletes the soil. 
Many Sales—Feb gave some 


ite; 
weather to Fairfield Co. The: “a 
many public sale bills stuck up ver 
the country for the near future. Every. 
thing usually sells at good prices at 
Sales, especially anything in the liye 
stock line. Wheat has been covered 
with snow for several weeks. Roadg 
have been fairly good. Stock all 
kinds is doing well, but not much for 
sale. Corn is selling around tite p 
bu, hay $12 to $14 p ton, eggs 25 to 
2Sc p doz and butter 30c p Ib. 
Hay Dull—We have been having 
some pretty cold weather in Alien Co, 


Stock in good condition and bringing 
fair prices at pubic sales. Good ewes 
$2 to $2.50, cows $60 to $12 eg 
Rough feed scarce in some localities, 


Hay is dull at $10, corn Tic, wheat 
90c, oats 40c, butter 3Uc, eggs 30¢, 
Farm work well advanced, mm urly 
half of spring plowing done, and lite 


a good many tiling and fencing lany 


farmers are opposed to the change 
in the school laws of Ohio. jme 
have been misled on the hog cholera 


proposition at farmers’ institutes 
voted against their will. 
Hay in Few Hands—The month of 


and 


Feb in Trumbull! Co was cold excepting 
fer a few days. The meadows and 
wheat fields have been protected with 
snow. During the last week the 
month the temperature was from 1() to 
15 degrees below zero at night. The two 
first days of Mar brought a genuine 


blizzard; very cold, high winds drifting 
the 


the snow and blocking roads so 
school vans could not go. Sleighing 
has been good. Many farmers are 
nearly out of rough feed, Silage scems 
to be generally sufficient to eed 
through this month and into Apr, 
There is enough, hay, but it is in few 
hands and some farmers:-are puying 
#14 p ton for timothy hay. Miik is 


$1.80 p 100 Ibs delivered to creamery. 


Hucksters are paying 29 to 30c p doz 
for’ eggs, 10%c p Ib for veals live 
weight, 8%c for hogs, 75 to Sc p bu 
for potatoes and apples. 

Big Prices Paid—But little work 


done through Feb in Seneca Co on ac- 
count of severe weather and blocked 
reads, Now at hight of sale and mov- 
ing season. Public sales are marked 
by remarkably high prices paid for 
cows. Its a poor cow that fails to bring 
$80, and good cows often pass the $100 
mark, Mild weather now prevails and 
the roads are full of teams, while ma- 
nure is being hauled on the land and 
erchards are being pruned preparatory 
to spraying. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fruit Growers Meet 
At a recent meeting of the Jeffere 
son county fruit growers’ association 
in Charlestown, Prof W. H. Alderman, 
state horticulturist, delivered an ad- 
dress on fruit marketing and ane 
Swered questions pertaining to the 
care and management of orchards 
N. T. Frame, in charge of the agri- 
cultural demonstration work in the 
state, was appointed to arrange for 
the appointment of an agricultural 





agent for that county. The associa- 
tion elected the following officers: 
President, Milton Burr;  vice-presi- 
dents, Logan B. Shutt, H. C. Marshall 
and C. W. Blue; secretary and treas- 
urer, W. A. Daniel. . 

Senator Orlando Harrison of Mary- 
land says orchardists of this state are 
buying trees more conservatively than 
in the past, confining themselves to 
just a few of the best known \ ties 
of fruits. Generally, he says, the new 
orchards are not so large are 
more than double in number. He says 
there is more quick money in peaches 
than in any other tree fruit cr¢ that 
can be grown. As an instan he 
cited that his company made las! ear 
$25,000 net from an orchard that pro 
duced 62 cars of peaches. 

At the instigation of B. B ‘zell, 
county agricultural agent, ~U inae 
wha county farmers are arrangsi's to 
grow an equal number of a of 
potatoes this year. Only. ad iced 
methods of planting and cultivation 
will be employed. The seed e of 
the very best variety. Wh the 
crops are yielded the farmers will be 
called for an inspection and non- 
stration as to the possibilities the 
soil of Kanawha county when prop- 
erly cultivated. 

Miss Sarah Shelby, a teacher in the 
Morgantown schools, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the girls’ sar 
dening and canning clubs of MonoR- 
galia county. She will devote Satur- 
day of each week and her entire — 
mer vacation in organizing clu) an 
later in supervising their work aes 

At a recent mass meeting in Charle 
ton a committee of 10 was app 
representing every district in a 
wha county. This committee bee 
turn select associate bodies of _ 
members each to plan and superv™ 
the constriction of what is sob 
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fruit trees. 


Alarming reports ~have come 
¢he eastern panhandle fruit belt con- 
cerning the extent of the damage 
fore peaches by the recent cold wave. 
All the buds on flats and low grounds 
believed 
3. while those above an altitude of 800 
feet appear te have escaped. Though 
2 fruit men agree that the damage will 
y S 6be heavy, yet there will be plenty of 
e ches left if the orchards on higher 
y ground are not subjected to similar 
e conditions, but there will be nothing 
e like a full crop. 
a 
d 


@oy- 


L. are 


Feeling is 


or the 


expenditure 
is necessary and will 
-hatever co-operation is possi+ 

pringing about good roads. 
s Ellen Mattison, a student at 
the state university in Morgantown, 
offered two prizes of 
pupils in the grades of the schools 
Morgan district, : 
merly taught school One will go to 
} girl who selects, lays 
prepares and plants the best gar- 
the other te the one able to show 
the best three examples- of grafting 


$5 each to 


where she fo 


from 


t™ have been frozen, 


now 


running high in 


Berkeley county: over the law provid- 
ing for the destruction of cedar trees. 
A meeting was recentiy held in Mar- 
: tinsburg at®which an organization was 
: F formed to fight the present law in 
the courts and to make an effort to 
h gecure its repeal by the next legisia- 
° | ture. Threats to resist ite enforce- 


_ 


ment 


by means of shotguns have 


. been made in Gertain quarters. Oppo- 


v3 @ 


— 


waovy 


is age 


this year. 


‘gition to the enforcement of the law 
has come as a big surprise to not only 
the owners of the large orchards of 
that section, but also to members of 
the state crop pest commission. 

> §ince offerings by jobbers for to- 

“ matoes are 10% below last year it is 
feared mary of the tomato growers of 
Mason county will curtail their acre- 

This is the biggest 


tomato-growing county in the state. 


2 ' There are. many 


canning companies 


e there, one of them planting annually 
u about 200 acres of tomatoes or 30,000 


plants. 


tomatoes 


Excelient 


Calhoun Co, 
a standstill 


— i ee 


In all 


Morgan county, 
is an important one. 


about 








Fruit 


Wheat 


1500 acres of 
are planted annually in 
where the industry 


Prospects—The 
weather has been cold and snowy in 
All farm work 
is doing well 


was at 


Farmers are expecting a big crop of 


wheat. 
eold, snowy 


“Shes 


back 


vicinity last year. 


well. 
of feed, 


for some time. 


weather 


Produce is 


than it was a month ago. 


. Stock Doing Finely——-Weather 


Orehard men consider the 
favorable for a 
gooc fruit crop as it will keep the buds 
and there was no fruit in this 
Stock is wintering 
Most of the farmers have plenty 
though some have been out 


some lower 


has 


n been very cold in Raleigh Co. Farmers 


ly: 


show, 


fan be about 
good, 
sell. 


Wool 
Moderate in 


eoOen 


joining 
territories, 
y been sold at 


as 


the producers, 
the production. 


3 ems are: 


i having a different 
Berkeley, where opposition to the de- 


the cold weather. 


making 


but the farmers 
Roughness is getting scarce for 
stock owing to the severe winter. 


Prices Low-—Temperature is 


very high prices, 
counties 


thelr work. 


Marshail - Co. 


wintering well, feed plentiful. 
Sale a few days ago stock brought 
Marshall and ad- 
wool producing 
and nearly all wool 


are 


have not been doing much owing to 
Stock is @oing fine- 
Parsnips are selling at 75e p bu, 
beans $2.60, corn $1. 

Roughness Scarce—Another 
the fourth one 
winter, drifted roads, in many places 
impassable in Pleasants €o. 
are wishing for Detter weather so they 


large 
this 


Farmers 


Prices are 


have little to 


Stock is 
At a 


has 


unsatisfactory prices to 


Price does not justify 
Prices by local deal- 
_Hogs 7 to 8c p 1b,. sheep 5c, 
butter 25 to 30c, eggs 25 to , 
Cutting Cedars—Hampshire Co is 
experience from 


_ Struction of the trees has developed, 
, | in its war on ce@ar trees, regarded as 


& menace to apple orchards. 


In most 


0 Cases the people of Hampshire Co are 


n | Tealize 


Chub. is ma 
tampa ign 
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. for 
interest in the 
the northern: panhandle. 
dairymen- fram. other states are 


valueless. 


the 


loan or give as 
rs = c __ th 






if ‘omplying with the law and cutting 
their cedars without question. 


They 


t the great commercial value of 
the orchards, which are bringing in 
revenues from the rough mountain 
S otherwise 
' | industry is one of the most important 
Hampshire. ili 
dwellers,who a few years ago hardly 
he w what it was to handle a dolar, 
We planted small orchards and to- 
¥Y have snug bank accounts. 


Koaning Bulis—The Panhandle agri’ 


king great progress in ‘its 
stimulation of 


The fruit 


and mountain 


ry business 
Success- 


& $100 to $500 a head for such 
a8 Waidington farm; Hill Top 
and Bethany ct 


farm are 









Tplus stock that can 
at $100 to $500 a head. 

: a meeting of the 
Huntington ;chamber of commerce a 
plan was proposed, which will be 
worked out later, whereby the cham- 
ber and the state board of regents will 
join forces in the promotion and im- 
provement of agriculture in - Cabell 
and other nearby counties through 
the co-operation of Marshall college. 
The plan was presented by Pres L. J. 
Corbly of the college and Sec J. F. 
Marsh of the regents. Marshall col- 
lege has already arranged for the 
services of a competent instructor for 
the agricultural department as well 
as for practical agricultural training 
on an experiment farm to be leased. 
Prof Corbley and the board felt that 
a double purpose might be accom- 
plished by securing co-operation of 
the government with Marshall college. 
The plan will make possible the en- 
largement of the agricultural course 
at the college and provide for the 
services of a soil expert for the county 
as well. 

Ginseng—The ‘ publication of the 
fact that Ellis Kittle of Randolph Co, 
W Va, is successfully growing gin- 
seng, having an acre of ground con- 
taining 80,000 roots, has brought forth 
information of other successful gin- 
seng growers in the state. Dr Ferrell 
has over 300,000 roots in a patch now 
10 years old. He has already sold 
bundreds of pounds of the roots, be- 
sides several hundred thousand seeds. 
In addition he has between 300,000 and 
400,000 golden seal roots in another 
patch. 

Boy Beat Father—D. Gold Miller, 
one of the most successful] fruit grow- 
ers in the.state, in a recent address 
of welcome at the farmers’ institute 
at Gerrardstown in Berkeley Co, told 
of his conversion to the intensive 
methods of farming. ‘ast April-Farl 
Sheets of the college of agri wrote 
asking Mr Miller’s boy to join the 
corn club. The boy asked his father’s 
advice, and Mr Milller told him to 
join, as it would do him no harm nor 
any good. .The boy, who had never 
stood between the plow handles be- 
fore, grew 75 bus of shelled corn, 
while Mr Miller on just as good land 
grew 50 bus, though he has been 
growing corn for over 30 years and 
always raised about as good corn as 
his neighbors. The boy had followed 
the instructions of the state expe 
station. ¢ 


Few Farms Mortgaged—The state 
tax, rolis show that of the 2286 farms 
in Harrison Co only 21 are mortgaged, 
and that 8T% are farmed by the own- 
ers. Notwithstanding that the land is 
very rich the average income a farm 
is now only $451 a year, largely due, 
of course, to the fact that farmers 
have been made rich by coal 
oil and gas production on their land. 
Greenbrier is the greatest cattle rais- 
ing county. The agricultural returns 


the su 
hed 


from -Greenbrier, Berkeley, Hardy, 
Grant, Hancock, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Marshall, Monroe, Ohio, Pendleton, 


Pocahontas and Putnam all show to 
advantage over Harrison. The aver- 
age value of farm implements in Har- 
rison is $99 a farm. P 
Raising. Tobacco—The Huntington 
tobacco warehouse company at Hunt- 
ington is now a fine place for selling, 
packing and shipping tobacco, This 
is the third year this company has 
been in business here, and the raising 
of the weed is becoming a great in- 
dustry in the Tri-state region. The 
soH in this Tri-state region is well 
adapted to raising tobacco, which 
readily sells for cash. Therefore it 
is becoming a-good industry. This 
market opens here in December, and 
closes in April. One thousand pounds 
can be raised on one acre. The farm- 
ers are arranging to put ont targer 
acreage this year than any previous 


year. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

‘Grain Protected—Jefferson Co has 
been in the grip of a blizzard lately. 
The roads were dritfed. Weather has 
beén very cold, thermometer down to 
18 and 20 below zero. March started 
in Tike a lion, The snow will protect 
the fall grain and the grass fields. Hay 
is still moving very slowly. Straw seiis 
at $8 -p ton, but is almost a drug on the 
market. Potatoes are selling at 7T5c p 
bu, hay $14 p ton. Fresh cows are 
scarce and high in price. 

Cutting Props—Very cold weather 
through Cameron Co for Feb. The 
thermometer registered as iow as 26 
below zero. Plenty of snow, Ice has 
been 20 inches thick, Farnmers are 








A few are cutting: 





zone includes Otsego, 


Feec 
miédlings $1.56 

potatoes $1 to 

Houses Unroofed—On the night of 
Mar 1 Adams Co section was visited by 
the worst winter storm since 1809. The 
fearful wind unroofed many houses 
and barns, prostrated windmill towers, 
unroofed the cold storage plant at 
Bigileviile and prostrated the big bar- 
rel factory and from all over che coun- 
ty the stories come of much loss. The 
last three weeks of Feb were weeks of 
drifting snows and zero weather. The 
ice houses were filled with 6 or T-inch 
ice, and ‘now 12-inch ice lies uncut. 


“The ground hog has made a new rec- 


erd for himself and has established 
his claim of a place In the calendar. 
Little doing on the farms, and roads 
are too uncertain for visiting. 
Purchase Blooded Stock—wWinter 
now in good earnest ardOund Jermyn. 
Snow has been 12 inches or more. 
The first snow came Dec 26, has been 
almost continuous zero weather, and 
as low as 18 below since, Lumbermen 
with portable mills are in every neigh- 
borhood; even the small pieces of tim- 
ber are eagerly bought up and the 
land left bare in short order. Several 
men in West Greenfield and also tn 
Benton have purchased some very fine 


specimens of Holstein cattle, all regis- 


tered with long pedigrees, 


NEW YORK 


Market Association—The first co- 
operative farmers’ market assn under 
the recommendation of Gov Glynn was 
recently effected at Unadilla, N Y. The 
Delaware and 
8S, L. Halbert is to 





Chenango counties. 
be the sales agent. 
Hay Supplies Failing—The weather 
continued cold and snowy for several 
weeks, Butter and egg prices are not 
as good as before the big storm of Feb 
14, Eggs 28c, butter 26c. Potatoes 
are not moving, and but few are for 
sale. The storm stopped hay pressing 
and no sales since. Very few hogs or fat 
cattle for sale. Prime beef brings 7 %c 
p Ib. Some veal calves are for sale. 
Some farmers are wanting hay and 
should this weather continue a month 
gal there will be more demand for 
ay. 

Fine Quality of Ice—February - was 
very cold in Wyoming Co, mercury 
running 18 to 30 below zero in differ- 
ent sections. Plenty of snow and good 
sleighing. Quite a number of auctions 
the past month. Horses are not selling 
quite as high as commonly. Cows sell 
from $60 to $100 ea, Owing to the cold 
weather the farmers secured a fine 
quality of ice for their ice ' houses. 
Quite a number have not secured help 
for the coming season. Good help is 
scarce and wages high. Butter is 2S8c 
p ib, eggs 28e p doz. 











For Fickle 
Appetites 


ost 
Toasties 


and Cream 
Hit the Spot! 


Toothsome, crisp bits, 
that have the natural 
sweetness of white Indian 
Corn. 


Thoroughly cooked — 
rolled thin as paper—then 
‘toasted to a delicate brown 

Easily the most delicious 
flavor of any flake food 
known. 


Toasties are convenient 
—ready to serve direct 
from package—an easy 
solution of the “what to 
eat” problem. 

—sold by Grocers 
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MEAD CY , CHICAGO, LLL. 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


The Young Farmer 
Some Things He Should Know 


By DR. THOMAS F. HUNT 


Formerly Dean and Director of Penn. State 
College, now Dean and Director of the 
University of California. - 
Farming more and more is coming to be 
based on science, and no longer is haphazard 
guesswork, into which luck enters, the con- 
trolling factor. Here is a book which every 
man, voung or old, taking up farming as ® 
life work, will find an interesting, read 
practical guide covering the whole subject, 
The author, who is one of the safest and 
wisest counselors in this country on agricul- 
tural matters, is himself a farmer and has hed 
wide experience with young men and farmers, 
obtained through his many years’ association 
in college work. This new book was written . 
for the young man, although it is fully as use- 
ful to farm people of all ages and will prove 
extremely valuable to those who read it. The 
following table of contents. will indicate the 
nature of splendid suggestions and advice in 
pointing out the things the young farmer 
ought to know: Essentials of Success, Means 
of Acquiring Land, Farm Organization, Op- 
portunities in Agriculture, Where to Lecate, 
Size of Farm, Selection of Farm, The Farm 
Sch , The R of Crops, The Equip- 
ment, How to Estimate Profits, Grain and 
Hay Farming, The Cost of Farming Opera- 
tions, The Place of intensive Farming, Rea- 
sons for Animal Husbandry, Returns from : 
Animals, Farm Labor, Shipping, Marketing, 44 
Laws A Land and Labor, Rural Legis- $4 
tation, Rural Forces. Illustrated. 288 pages. 
5x7 inches. Cloth. WNet........- sees Bl 50 
Ave. 
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Eliminating the Broker 
A. M. RYDER, OHIO 


Ican go to the telephone, teléphone 
to a leading city, and buy several cars 
of apples, without seeing them. When 
they arrive, I telephone a few retail- 
ers and tell them what I have to offer. 
My price is 30 cents a bushel higher 
than cost. I have a reputation for 
handling good fruit, and sell the sev- 
eral carlots on the day of arrival and 
maké several hundred dollars, which 
is. yours, Mr Producer, if you want it. 

Sell direct. I do not care whether 
you. are. located in Washington, New 
York or’Maine; you can get 30% more 
for. your.fruit with not over 10% more 
work or worry. Get in touch with the 
big._ retailers of your market. No 
longer. are the retailers trying to put 
each other out of business. They are 
organized in chain stores, and are get- 
ting rid of commission merchants 
from. the buying end; They want to 
buy direct and they are doing it. You 
want.to sell direct; get in touch .with 
the buyers. 

Risk of losing your money through 
dishonést dealers is less than ever 
before. A dealer cannot afford to be 
dishonest. You: can select the. reli- 
able grocers, with a little care. Pick 
the stores that aré doing big business, 
the ones that deliver by autos and are 
branching out. There are numerous 
ways of getting in touch with the re- 
tailers. I advocate that you eliminate 
me from the long line of middlemen. 
The retailer will follow me some day. 
He is another economic impossibility, 
with the parcel post in operation, and 
express and freight conditiens as they 
are now. When he drops out, then 
marketing conditions will be ideal. 
However, when you eliminate me, as 
.you are bound to do in a few years, 
you will have plenty of cause for sev<- 
eral years of thanksgiving. 


Safety First in Nursery Work 


{From Page 17.] 

size for sale in two years. That means 
that if sold for 10 cents the returns 
are 5 cents a tree for a year. The or- 
chardist plants them and grows other 
crops among the trees while young, or 
until the trees. are large enough to 
bear, thereby getting the use of the 
land while ‘waiting. How can‘ he fig- 
ure, all things considered, that the 
tree is worth $1 in four years, when 
all the nurseryman: got was 5 cents 
a year? 

Every article manufactured and ev- 
ery crop raised on the farm.is bring- 
ing higher values today~ than five 
years ago, but nursery steck can be 
brought cheaper than -ever. What 
makes the demoralization in the busi- 
ness? I believe the fruit growers are 
to blame as much as..the nursery- 
men.» Let us discover the cause, get 
together, and eliminate the evils of 
our business: If the interests of the 
fruit growers’ and nurserymen are 
mutual, we can make our dealing sat- 
isfactory to each other as well as 
give the proper protection to the par- 
ties concerned without any law what- 
ever. 








Receiving Supplies from Farmers 
0. T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 

A municipal ‘market for handling 
products direct from the farmers, thus 
eliminating the middlemen, is, about 
te be established in Philadeiphia. For 
some time consignments of. sample 
goods have been received from farmers 
by William’ H. Bell,. chief of the bu- 
reau of city property, These have come 
in standardized packages from near. by 
counties in Pennsylvania, such as 
Bucks, Montgomery, Delaware, Ches- 
ter, Berks and Lancaster. Some’ were 
sent by farmers’ exchanges and other 
associations recently formed. 

According to Mr Bell the ‘‘standard- 
ized’’ package will help solve the high 
cost of living. ‘This will conform with 
the system of weights and measures 
recently put in force by the state au- 
thorities; so the housekeeper will be 
certain to receive the full quantity 
paid for, as represented on the pack- 
age. . Neither the curbstone market 
nor the hucksters can “fill the bill’’ 
any: longer. ; 
Co-operating with Mr Bell are two 
recently formed organizations—the 
housewives’ league and the Philadel- 
phia society for promoting agriculture. 
At the head of the latter is Charles 8. 
Caldwell, ‘president of the corn e%- 
change national bank of Philadejphia, 








who recently conducted a corn and 


judging the sample goods. 

Mr Ball has been in communication 
with the government as well as the de- 
partments of Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia and expects to receive infor- 
mation as to the best sources of farm 
products in those states. He has also 
taken the matter up with the rail- 
roads, various trade bodies and come 
mission merchants. Instructors in eco- 
nomics at the university of Pennsyl- 
vania and other colleges are giving 
him assistance. 


Controlling Scab Potatoes 


The federal government will con- 
tinue to supervise in Maine the em- 
bargo on. potatoes showing scab. Most 
rigid rules must be complied with both 
on the part of the transportation com- 
panies and the shippers. The horticul- 
tural board at Washington states.that 
the federal government is now co- 
operating with the state to insure that 
all potatoes that go out are inspected 
and certified to be free from powdery 
scab. The action taken does not con- 
template*the curtailment of the ship- 
ping of .sound potatoes, but seeks to 
safeguard the interests of other states 
which depend upon Maine for their 
seed supply. 

The state inspection service has been 
organized and will issue certificates of 
fréedgm from powdery scab, and no 
potatoes known to be diseased will be 
allowed to leave the state. Seed stock 
will be examined with special care. 
State~ control of shipments will be 
regulated by the railroads agreeing to 
accept for carriage only potatoes that 
are certified by the proper authorities, 
te report daily to the commissioner of 
agriculture of Maine and the federal 
horticultural board in Washington the 
origin, the car number and destination 
of the car, indicating whether the po- 
tatoes are for seed or culinary pur- 
poses, The railroads are to load pota- 
toes only from regular potato houses 
and not directly from vehicles. Rea- 
sonable effort will be made~-by the 
Maine authorities to secure the disposal 
of possibly contaminated potatoes 
at such centers of consumption as will 
eliminate, as far as possible, the use of 
such potatoes for seed stock. 








News from the Diamond State 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Up to February we had-had scarcely 
any snow in the two lower counties, 
but since that time the ground has 
been frozen and the snow blanket of 
an inch or more has covered the fields 
most of the time..A blizzard on March 
2 blocked the public roads in many 
places. As the. busy season in this 
state commences in March farmers are 
worrying because they cannot get 
about their farm work,.such as plant- 
ing potatoes, peas and carting out ma- 
nure. Some prominent farmers ‘and 
persons who are compelled to use the 
roads at night are now strongly agitat- 
ing the passage at the next session of 
the general assembly of a bill com, 
pelling all vehicles to carry lights after 
dark, : 

The Delaware experiment station is 
completing arrangements for more ex- 
tended co-opération “with farmers in 
growing soy beans. This is practically 
a new crop in Delaware having been 
introduced by the station three ‘years 
ago, since when the station has co- 
operated with 325 farmers. Previous 
to that time the department of 
agronomy~had-experimented for four 
years on the college farm with Va- 
rieties with the result that\it was de- 
termined the Wilson variety is the best 
adapted to this section. .Indications 
are that there will be a large -inérease 
in the acreage of the beans this year, 
and the station is planning to assist 
the farmers in every way possible with 
the crop. 

The St. Georges district for the past 
20 years has been. considered a milk 
center. Previous to that time all the 
milk produced in that. neighborhood 
was -made into butter by the farmers 
and sold in the local markets, some- 
times. as low as 10 cents a. pound. 
About 20 years ago a New York firm 
came. there and. started.2a creamery, 
and in'a few months all the farmers 
for mileS around were. Selling’ their 
milk at prices ranging from 65 cents a 
100 pounds in summer to $1.20 in 
winter. About..one year ago several 
milk dealers from Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter and Wilmington began to look to 
this. . peninsula -for . their, milk ‘and 
started by offering the local farmers 4 
cents’a_quart, At first not many were 
willing to ship, but now shipping -is 
getting to be an immense business. 
Almost any day as many as 100 cans 
are loaded from .Middletown. R. H. 
George, who lives on.the Gov Coch- 
eran farm, is retiring, and on adver- 
tising his herd of 30 Holstein. cattle 
Says it. paid him. $2296 last. year. Rob- 
ert Cocheran_receivés checks every 
week frum $85 to $95 from. 22 cows. 
James Moore as high as $62 from 138 
cows: J. B. Donevan at ‘his sale last 
week sold five Holstein cows for $550. 
These cows in the 8t Georges distri¢t 
are well taken care of and will ¢om- 
“pare favorably for cleanliness “with 
those of any other part of the country. 
:, : =a at 
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“15 pounds of stripped tobacco 


~a@ faulty scale. 


. buyer should know that he 








Signing Seven Year Contracts 


There was very little if any buyin 


of the Lancaster county (Pa) 1913 
crop iast week. The buyers hay, 
skimmed off over one-third of the 
crop; the cream of the crop, at prices 
varying from’ 9 and 3 cents to 14 ont 
3 cents, very few crops a little higher 
Prices have weakened and buyers ay, 
very slow to offer above 9 ¢, nts. 
although a cautious buyer couid stjjj 
find quite a. number of very goog 
crops of tobacco in some sections of 
the county, and the crop as a whole 
is better than was expected. 3 

R. L. Kimbrough and Col Fort haya 
been addressing farmers’ meetings in 
many sections of the county, forming 
local branches to the Seedleaf tobacco 
association, where the growers cap 
hold future meetings and discuss syp. 
jects of interest to them among them. 
selves. Mr Kimbrough is very busy 
arranging for warehouses in every 
section of the county and working oyt 
the details of the undertaking. 

The growers are slowly, cautiously 
and’rather suspiciously signing up the 
final contracts for delivering their 
tobacco to the association. It has 
been stated that some of the members 
are averse to binding themselves to g 
seven-year contract with Mr Kim. 
brough as required by the. preliminary 
contract. A few carloads of tobacco 
have been delivered at the Lancaster 
warehouse. Some growers appear 
disappointed that their crops are not 
classed at. 10 cents, as they misinter. 
preted the ‘‘10-cent average minimum 
,price”. ofi the preliminary contract, 
but Mr Borngesser very wisely classes 
very poor quality of tobacco as low 
as 6 cents, 

As by the plan of the association 


each -grower practically finances 
packs and retains ownership in his 
own crop until it is cased, sweated 


and sold to the manufacturer, al- 
though it is classed too low, he will 
still eventually receive .its actual 
value, while if a crop is classed too 
high on delivery, the association may 
be compelled to meet the loss. 

Cigar business in Lancaster county 
(Pa) is reported as not exceptionally 
good... The internal revenue returns 
show. that during January in the 
United States there was a decrease in 
the manufacture of large cigars of 
7,359,820 compared with January, '13. 
Manufactured tobacco also showed a 
loss of 1,282,117 pounds. The dullness 
of the manufacturing business is re- 
flected somewhat in the buying of to- 
bacco from farmers. 

Recently York county (Pa) heldits 
first tobacco show at the opera house 
in Red Lion. York county has been 
coming to ‘the front in tobacco areas 
because of the improved quality of 
tobacco .now grown. Phe _ tobacco 
show: was held under the auspices of 


the Pennsylvania state college ex- 
periment station, the United States 
department of agriculture and Red 


Lion farmers’ club. 

The internal revenue ruling, which 
requires a-ananufacturer to account 
for 1000 cigars for every 15 pounds 
of stripped tobacco used in the fac- 
tory, the commissioner of internal 
revenue seeks to revoke and grant 4 
more liberal allowance. Cigar manv- 
facturers are. satisfied with 25 pounds 
of unstripped tobacco which the in- 
ternal revenue department allows »p 
1000 cigars, but it is pointed out that 
is in- 
sufficient and that tobacco leaves in 
the Stripping process lose 25 to 40% 
of their weight. 





Irue Scales—Since 


Importance of 
parcel post has been established man} 
farmers ‘wonder why they have dii- 
ficulty in establishing a private trade. 
Perhaps the most common reason }8 
One instance will su' 
A-city man, dissatisfied with te 


asked 


fice. 
butter he bought at his grocery 
a farmer to make him a shipment. 
due time a package of splendid butter 
arrived, but it was short weisht— 
scarcely more than 14 ounces for te 
pound. As the butter pleased him 
so much, he wrote suggesting that the 
scales were “off.’’ Back came 4 letter 
saying that this had proved to be & 
case and that new and relial ales 
had been purchased. Everyoné 
own and use reliable scales both 
buy and to sell by. A 
portant to have them for incomins as 
for outgoing commodities; for the 
is not re 
eeiving too, much nor giving too nee 
Yes, that statement is correct, for ! 
he is giving too little he wil! net ™ 
tain his customers and if he 's re 
ceiving too little he will be losins on 
every transaction; What applies # 
small articles applies 
ones, grain,-cattle, straw and h 
ery farmer needs a reliable sce 
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Ohio’s New School Laws... 


The view school system enacted ‘by 
recent legislature provides changes 

qm reference ‘fo the supervision of tural 
schools, the certification of. 

the standardizing of the 


and village 
hers 
eeoold and thei 
Hereafter, school 
wh as 
rura 


ae districts will 
jassed 
poards of - education 


r administration. 


districts. will 


he 


be 


city schools, village sehools, 
1 schools and country school dis- 
The old township,and special 
ceforth - be 
asirural school districts. 
7 in these school 


The 


districts are elected as heretofore and 
their duties..will be very much the 


same as previo 


usly. 


A village» school district having a 


po 


golved . by. the majority vote 


pulation of 1500 or less may be. dis- 
and: a 


country sehool district consisting of 
village and-rural school districts of the 

Villages contain- 
ing 3000..er;more people may decide 


county 


not to becqgme a part of.the country 
district, articulating with 


school 


be formed. 


it. 


But such village school districts which 
exempt themselves will not be entitled 


to state. aid. 


The new .code provides that mem- 
pers of rural boards of education shall 
receive $2 for atendance at each regu- 
lar meeting, but not more than five 


meetings, are 


to 


be paid for. 


The 


county school districts are under the 
supervision and control of a county 
poard of.education composed of five 
members elected by the presidents of 
the various village and rural boards of 
education,jn, such county school dis- 
tricts. At. Jeast three members of such 


poards shall 


be 


residents of 


rural 


school districts and one member a res- 

ident of the village school district, and 

no two mémbers may come from the 
game school district. 

When Officers Will Meet 

The law: provides that the presidents 


of the 


boards of education of the vil- 


lage and raral districts shall meet the 
second Saturday of June, 114, for the 


purpose of electing the members of 
the county board of education. The 
terms of these new county boards shall 
begin July ‘15, 1914, and the county 
boards shaN meet the third Saturday 
of July forthe purpose of organizing. 
The new codé provides that when one- 
fourth Of':the voters of any rural 
schoo! district shall petition to that 


effect, am-election is to be held to de- 


termine wheth 


er 


such 


districts 


shall 


be dissolvéd and the new school plan 


made to apply. 


A new feature 


is 


the 


election of 


a 


eounty: superintendent for a period not 
longer thaw three years by the county 


board of educat 
20. 


ion 


not later than July 
The: superintendent must have at 


least five years’ experience as a ‘super- 
a’ high school life 


intendent and 


certificate:or six 


teaching,::two 


held 
ye 


years 


irs’ 
additional 


experience 
expe- 


ia 


rience in supervision and be the hold- 


er of at 
schoo! 


certificate. 


least a three-year county high 
Or he can have five 


years’ experience as a superintendent, 
hqld a county high school certificate, 
but must be-a graduate of a recog- 
nized college or university. 

County superintendents can qualify 
also if they, have had five years’ expe- 
rience in.-teaching with one year’s pro- 


fessional traini 


ng ir 


1 school 


adminis- 


tration and supervision in a recognized 
college or university and be the holder 


of a high school certificate. 
tion to county superintendents, 
-are also to 


be 


ents, in which 


divi 
shal 


sion 


| be included 


In addi- 
there 
superintend- 


not 


less than 20 nor more than 60 teach- 
superintendents 


di 
ch 


ers. These 
are to have 


each of the districts, 
trained in supervision work and 
least three years 


to be 


must have at 


strict 


arge 


of the 
These men 


schools in 


are 


of 


schoo! supervision and be also holders 


of at least a. good county high school 


certificate, 


Passing of Boxwell Examinations 


After the 


Boxwell examinations are 


held this-year, the law providing for 


these examinations will 


be repealed. ' 


The maehinery for promoting pupils 


from the 


elementary 


schools to 


the 


high, schools is done through stand- 
ardizing the elementary schools of the 


State. Pupils 


from 


the 


elementary 


&thools will pass into the high schools 


and the 


high schools made to articu- 


late with the colleges of the state. 
The new code provides that each one- 


toom - rural 


school 


»f the first 


grade 


shall receiye aid to the extent of $25 a 
year and consolidated schools of the 
SCond grade $50 a year, but consoli- 
dated schools of th 
receive $100 a year. 


addition to: the regu! 
funds and. the amount 


State to 


e first grade 


will 


This money is in 


paid by 


aid weak school @istricts. 


ar county school 


the 
In 


such districts where funds are not suf? 


ficient 
for the 


teacher is prov 


to pey the 


ided 


teachers, state aid 
payment of the salaries of the 


ful’mentary teachers are to receive 
then *40 to $55 a month, according to 
elr qualifications, and high school- 


teachers up 
Rection With 


to $70 a month, 
first grade high schools, 


In con- 


training schools may be maintained 


Schools, 
Choc is 
Prever 

ols 


- 


county will be entitled to more 

n three of such training or normal 
At least one of these training 

Shall be in a rural 

_ these training or 

are maintained the state wil! 


rict. 
normal 











$500 a year 


treasury to the school. 


“County institutes hereafter will be 
under the control of the county board 
of education and the county board of 
education shall decide whether ‘or not 
an institute is to be held any year. 


out of the state 


a county board of education does not 
maintain an institute, 
will be allowed $10 by. the board em- 
ploying them who attends a six weeks’ 
summer school 


teachers, 


for 


the 


each teachér 





West Virginia Education 


A three days’ meeting of the agri- 


cultural 
held 


agents 
in Clarksburg March 


of the 


be 
28 


state will 
26 to 


when Nat T. Frame, state agent, wil! 


discuss plans 


with Harrison 


county 


farmers and the Clarksburg board of 
trade relative to forming a permanent 
organization. Arrangements have been 
made to have some noted agriculturist 


prvsent. 


The board of directors of the eastern 
panhandle fair, incorporated recently 
to give an annual fair in the heart of 
the state’s great fruit belt, at a meet- 
ing in Martinsburg elected the follow- 


ing officers: 


President, 


Charies W. 


Thatcher; vice-presidents, Max Robin- 
son and James H. Fulk; recording sec- 


retary, 


Max von Schlegell; 


Edward Rutledge. 

Poultry clubs are to be a new fea- 
ture this year of the boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural club work 
spices of thé extension department of 


the college of agriculture. 
eight members will 


be 


treasurer, 
under the au- 


Clubs of 
formed in va- 


rious sections of each county, the ages 
of the members ranging from 12 to 18. 
Each member will hatch three sittings 
of approved eggs from pure-bred stock 


and will fill 


record blanks 


furnished 


by the extension department. 


As the result of a 


farmers’ institute 


in Medina, Jackson county, W Va, last 
fall, plans are being made to erect 15 
or 20 silos during the coming season. 
More silos will 
this year -than 


years of the state's history. 


he 
in any 


built 


the state 
previous 
Prof Ben- 


in 
two 


netch of the college of agriculture is 
with correspondence 


being kept 
furnishing 
the 

types. 


relative 


busy 
farmers information as to 
merits of 


the various 


Since January 1 when Nat T, Frame 


assumed his duties as state 
agricultural 
ment for county agents 
has made rapid forward strides. 


county 


leader for 

agents the move- 
in this state 
Pre- 


vious to January 1 five men were em- 


ployed in work of this. kind. 
L. Smith, former president of the 


H. 


March 1 


state horticultural society, took up his 


work 

county. 
ed 
agent began 
March 1. 


agent for 


In 


as county 
W. D. Zinn has been appoint- 
tandolph 
work 
addition 


in 


agent 


Fayette 


for Marion 


caunty. An 
county 


to 10 counties are making preparations 


tc secure agents before the season 


far advanced. 


yy 2. 


Bennetch 


of 


to these eight 
is 
the college of 


agriculture is endeavoring.to organize 


several 


hopes in a 


communities noted 
Jersey, 


Shorthorn, 


community 
tions in various parts of the state. 


few 


years 
for 


breeders’ 


Guernsey 


assocla- 


He 
to have some 
its’ Hereford, 

or Ayr- 


shire cattle. West Virginia thus far has 
been backward in the matter of com- 


munity breeding associations, 
hepes 


Bennetch 


to 


but Mr 


make much 


progress along this line in the imme- 


diate future. 








Strongest, most durable made. Basic 


open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 
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Compare our qualityand prices with others. 
Bargain Prices — Direct From Factory 
150 Styles —13 Cents Por Rod Up 
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Pouitry 


POULTRY FENCE 


Fewer posts and no d 
or top railrequired. Buy from the 
factory direct. Other styles of 
, Farm and La 
Large Catalog Free. 
Box203 Aitselman Bros, Mancie, Ind. 


» 
: 
Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. 
boa 
J 
J 
, 


wn F 
Write today 


encing. 
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YY Pay Two Prices For Fencest 


M FENCE 


you hould have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Bor 10 Winchester, ind. 














HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 
Fight depreciation with good paint. Depreciation 
is the: certain follower of neglect. You know 
what sun and storm, unchecked, will do to your 
buildings. Fight them with the paint of proven 


merit for all outside work. 


S WP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paints, Prepared) 
Every ingredient is the best for its purpose. We min= our own lead and zinc: we 
make our own linseed oil. Our perfect mathi does the grinding and mixing 
with uniform precision. S W P covers eadiipsit eam 
There is a specially made Sherwin-Williams product for every surface about your 
farm and your house. Whether it's to brighten up a chair or table or to ward 
off rust and from your machinery or tools, our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm,” tells you the right product and the right way to use it. We mail it free. 
Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 
679 Canal Rad, 
Cleveland, O. 






































By Jack Steele 








WONDERFUL: 
ly interesting and 
exciting story. If 
you read it serially 

in the columns -of Amieri- 
can Agriculturist you surely 
want it in some permanent 
form. 1f you have not read 
it, don’t délay,: but .get.a 
copy—you will read it from 
cover to cover at one sitting, 


A Glimpse at the 
Story 


Mr. Steele is beyond question, one 
of the most plausible mystery and 
romance writers of the time, and he 
has that most unusual faculty of 
keeping the reader's interest to the 
very last page. 

Jerold Garrison, the hero of the story, is a young criminologist who has recently 
established an office in New York. Just when he is at the end of his funds, a very beau- 
tiful girl comes to his office and asks him if he will play the role of husband. He p 
partly from his need of funds, but more from the intense interest that the beautiful, 
mysterious stranger excites in his heart. The same day a peculiar murder case is put 
into his hands by a large insurance company. From that point to the end of the book 
excitement piles on excitement, mystery on mystery and adventure on adventure. The 
reader becomes imbued with wonderment, and it is impossible for him to surrender his 
attention or interest. There is a strong love story throughout the book. 


How to Get It in Book Form 


A copy of A Husband by Proxy, in book form, cloth bound, with ilumi- 
nated covers and many illustrations, will be sent upon receipt of $1.00 
for a new or renewal subscription to American Agriculturist and 25 cents 
additional (to cover the cost of postage and packing on the book) — $1.25 
in all. When this book is taken in connection with a subscription, no 
other present or premium can be had except by paying for additional years. 














Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





315 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mention this Journal 2=2-=222 









“Better than leather 
for all kinds of weather 








Why Shrewd Men Are Buying Rubber Work Shoes 


The cost of living is up. The price of leather is at top notch. 
The demand for leather is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
automobile manufacturers alone are using it in vast quantities. 








That’s why leather work shoes are much higher priced than 
they were in the past. And that is also the reason why rubber foot- 
wear—which is better than that made of leather—is being worn 
by wise farmers. 


A pair of Hub-Mark Bootees, Jie the one pictured here, 
costs no more than leather work shoes, and will last much longer. 
They are soft and comfortable. 









; Moreover, they do not chafe nor cause corns, bunions, nor cal- 

louses;' They are very warm. Try a pair instead of leather shoes. 

w hie arr ame ad for the wor ye ago all kinds and styles of rubber 

footwear for men,- women, s, and girls, You can rely on anything you buy 
from dealers who sell Hub- Mark Béotecs Bootees—they are squar dealers. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 

































HUB 


MARK 


Worlds Standard footwear 
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have in, mind to Firon, gat 
in m buy—corrugated, iron 
Obat surf pebble, marble, 9 ¥ 2 Ce ieptial 


FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES 


and let us prove that we can save you-big money on every 
kind of Roofing, etd and Ceiling. We cen furnish you the material ne- 


7 ie re. your house, barn, gra church, resi . carege, s poultry 
Fnish you the sid ietor pipe, eaves 
5 fesse SA B 


and cheapest in the long run, colar ri 











'e, non-absorbent; fire and lightning proof; cooler in summer, warmer 
winter; do not taint rain + with inary care will last a lifetime. 
New, Heavy, Lo pihew ir pom wane! wee per Sq. Ft. 
meotnen Comey how hard we’ve smashed roofing prices this season. Never bef 
ar Bae b] poet eee a be able ale Cateye conga a pelea? 
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Prices 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warebouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small ng | to retailers 
or pes an advance is usually se- 
cure 


Apples 
The last week of Feb prices in the 


large apple district surrounding 
Rochester, N Y, advanced 25@50c p 


bbl. Storage Baldwins on track sold 


at $5.25 a..d delivered in New York at 
5.50. Other varieties advanced in pro- 


Sales of fcy Greenings were 
Kings .and Spys at 
4.50 


portion. 
made up to 5.25, 
the same figure and Russets at 
on track. 

We ship annually from half a dozen 
stations on the New York Central 
railroad near Rochester more apples 
than are produced in the entire states 
of Oregon and Washington combined. 
The whole world should know this. 
Yet with a freight handicap of 530 
cents a box or $1.50 a barrel, the 
Pacific Northwest finds its principal 
market in the midst of the great 
apple-producing section of .the east, 
and the only reason it is able to do 
this is because it maintains a high 
average superiority in quality and 
pack compared with eastern growers. 
Co-operation, better packing, grading 
and marketing is the whole answer.— 
{s. J. T. Bush, Monroe County, N Y. 

At Chicago, apples have been firmly 
held of late and sales doing fairly well 
in a small way. The cooler stock in 
original packages has been seHing at 
$3.50@7 p bbl, or 1.75@2.75 p bx. 

Eggs 

Contracts for eggs for Apr delivery 
were made recently at a convention ot 
butte: and egg dealers at 19% @20c p 
g0z. 

Egg dealers in Pittsburgh are 
earnestly discussing the importation 
of Chinese eggs into- their market the 
coming summer. It is creating no end 
of interest among health authorities. 


At New York, the egg market 
continues unsettled and apparently 
strained. The supply of stock is more 


adequate and yet the weather condi- 
tions have not been favorable to sell- 
ing eggs in large numbers. Buyers 
are taking stock mostly to fill imme- 
diate necessities. Fresh gathered eggs 
are quoted at 28@34%c p.doz, while 
hennery eggs are on about the same 
scale, selling at 32@35c.. Duck eggs 
are beginning to arrive in larger num- 
bers, selling. at 83@42c. Southern 
duck eggs do not bring as much as 
nearby stock by 3@4c. European 
eggs “fresh” sell at 22@28c, limed, 
fair to prime 21 @ 25c. 

At Chicago, cold weather recently 
curtailed the. movement of eggs and 
prices advanced slightly. However, 
since the more moderate weather the 
market has been unsteady. Firsts are 
quoted.up to about 27c p doz, frozen 
eggs 18c. 

Fresh Fruits 
At New York, strawberries are gen- 


eraly lacking in quality but prices 
were advanced somewhat recently, 
Nikoma selling at 50@65c p qt. . These 


berries arrive in refrigeratiftg chests 
and must present an attractive. ap- 


pearance in order to sell. Missionary 
are selling at 253@35c; Excelsior 
25 @ 30c. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, large bales of timothy 
hay sell at high as $21 p ton, standard 
20, No 2, 19, light clover mixed 18. 30, 
heavy 17. 50, rye straw 17, oats 11. 30. 
Demand is of fair volume and recent 
enibargoes have cut down supplies ma- 
terially. ‘Thus the market has been in 
a little stronger position, 


At Chicago, good timothy and prai- 
rie hay is in light demand but firm. 
Low. grades are in fair demand ard 
steady, offerings moderate. Choice 
timothy hay sells up to about $18.50 

ton, No 1 15.50, No 2 13.50, rye straw 


, oats 7.50, wheat 7. 


Honey 
At New York, no change in price is 
reported in the honey market, which 
is quoted as quiet. Clover comb fcy 
sells up to 16¢ p Ib, No 1 lc, ex- 
tracted 914c, buckwheat comb 10@ 
1le, extracted 7% @8%c. 
Maple Sugar 
At New York, the maple sugar trade 
is quiet and about steady at 10@11c 
p lb. Exceptionally choice lots are 
quoted up to 12c. Very little call is 
noted for syrup, and general receipts 
sell from 95¢@$1.25 p gal. 
Mill. Feeds 
At New York, coarse western bran 
sells, ity 400-Ib sacks, to arrive, - at 
27.50 p ton, standard middlings 25, 50, 
linseed oi] meal 31.50, red dog 30.50, 
Argentine . bran .and middlings — for 
prompt shipment 26.50 f o b New 
York, Mar shipment 26, Apr do, 
Onions 


The quantity of Bermuda onion seed 
shipped from the Canary. Islands in 
1912 to the U S was 98,378 lbs valued 
at $84,645, atcording to Consul Homer 
Brett. Because of. high prices in 1912 


a 





production last year was greatly over-. 


among unscrupulous dealers in 14 
palm off 1913 seed. 15 te 
At New York, onions continue 5, 
but the trade is not showing as Rey. 
activity. For boiling, white onio: — 
rat $2.25@2.50 p cra, large 1.75 D2 
low 38@ 3.50 p 100-1b bag, red : d3 wv 
common stock, red or yellow 17) 3) 
Cuban new 1@2.50 p er, a’ 


At Chicago, the onion market , 
tinues to be well supported. 0); 








are selling @airly well and the sup»). 

is only moderate. Ind and O req 

yellow onions sell at $3@3.25 p 10 K) 0-Tp 

sack, Ind and Mich red or yellow 17> 

@1.85 p 70-lb sack, Valencia 

2.60 p half case. 
Peanuts 

At New York, the peanut marke: is 
very active and firm, domestic y 
Jumbo aot picked selling at 7 - 
Ib, fey 5%c, shelled Jumbo 1014.’ x? 
1 7c, Spanish shelled 7@9\4c. ™" 

Potatoes 

At New York, demand for potatoes 
has not been very keen, and with of. 
ferings becoming more libera with 
the better transportation facilit the 
market has showed some slown, ot 4 
en state stock and potatoesfrom Me 
European potatoes are not moving 
well and are quoted from $2.10 wn- 
ward p 108-Ib bag. Maine potat es, in 
bulk, sell at 2.75@3 p 180 Ibs fo hite 
stock, with red at 1.75@1.85 p lb 
bag, state 2.50@2.75 p 180 lbs, L | 34 
3.50 p bbl or bag, Bermuda 5.50% 6.50 
p bbl. Southern sweet potato: ire 
steady, selling at 35@S0c p bskt, Jer. 
sey 35c @1. 

At Chicago, the recent cold weather 
restricted the supply of potato ir- 
riving, but it also cut down demand to 
some extent, and the market last week 
was weak and irregular. Potatocs sold 
at 55@70c p bu, new potatoes irom 
Bermuda were quoted at $6@7.25, 11 
sweet potatoes 1@2.35 p bbl, 

Poultry 


At New York, much live poultry 
has been held off the market of late 
and the prices consequently remain 
well sustained. Chickens are selling 


at 15@16%c p Ib, fowls 16% lic 
roosters 11@1i124c, turkeys 16% 18. 
ducks 17@18c, geese 12@l4c. Re. 
ceipts of dressed poultry have been 


very weak of late, due to snow-blocked 
streets and railroad facilities. This 
week, however, fresh-killed poultry 


has been mere available and prices 
are weil sustained. Presh-killed tur- 
keys, western, .sell at 23@25c, Ky, 
Tenn and Tex 2? @ 23%, 6c, Phila squab 
broilers 75@90c p pr or 35@40c each, 
roasting chickens 17@25c, western 
milk fed 17@lc, corn fed 17718, 
capons- 20 @30c; western and southern 
fowls 15 @19c, roosters 11@14c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6@10 lbs to 
doz $2.50 @5.75. 

At Chicago, prices of live poultry 
advanced last week under light re- 
ceipts and cold weather. Live turkeys 
sold at 12@lic p_lb, fowls 14@16c, 
roasters 10@12%2c, spring chickens 14 


@16%e, young a 10 @ 13 
10@ ie, ducks 2@16c, guinea 
$3.50 @ 4,75 p doz. Demand is fair for 
heavy dressed Capons and supply light. 
Capons sell at 16@25c p lb, according 
to weight. Supply of dressed 
has also been short and the arket 
firm, quotations ruling from 14 % lbc, 
geese 10@14c, chickens 14@llic, tur- 
keys 14@ 24c. 
Vegetables 
In Texas the cabbage 


reese 
hens 


ducks 


market has 


shown a little more strength lately and 
shippers are asking around $15 p ton, 
with 30 delivered at northern Texas 
points. In the vicinity of San Benito 
more than 30 cars daily are being iced 


and sent northward. 

At. New’ York, .old cabbages are 
showing weakness, amd the market 11 
irreguiar conditions and some cabbage 
about -worthless. Imported white 3s 
quoted at $2@2.25 p 200-1b cr yy S20 


@25 p ton, domestic Danish seed do, 
white $4@7 p 100 Ibs, néw Fla $1.50@ 

2 p cra, or $1.25@1.50 p bx, Fia wax 
beans 2@4 p bskt, green $2 @ 4.50, 
New Orleans béets $3@4 p. 100 dchs, 
old $2 @2.25 p bbl, Fia-celery >-% 2.50 

72-inch standard cra, Fla tomatoes 


Hubbard squast 


1.25 @ 2.25 p carrier, 
spine 


$2.50@8..p-bbl, marrow do, Va 





ach $1.75@38 p bbi, Fla romain¢ >16 

2.25 p bskt, peppers do, peas >- 7) Md, 

okra $203 p carrier, Fla lima_beats 

$3@5 p bskt, egg plants $2@2.75 p >% 
Wool 

The auction sales being held at Lon; 
don, Eng, are reported as firm -— 
sales made at advanced prices. ‘ ary 
wools are enjoying a brisk inquiry, a 
there is more interest shown in 'n 
wools. 

At Cleveland, eggs 28@30c P me 
chickens 17%c p 1b, apples > } _ 
potatoes T5c p_bu, rutabaga® “yh 
white turnips: J. 75, onions 3. © 


lbs, cabbage 23@28 p ton, © 7d rote 
p bu, parsnips 1.25, No 2 wheat 2G 
No 2 yellow corn 69c, oats 42% 


<1 t 
At Cincinnati, No 2 = whea lp 


bu, No 3 white corn 68%%c, No 2 why 
oats 44c, rye Gic, bran 26.40 Uy 
timothy hay 18.50, clover mixed oe 
apples $.50@5 p bbl, cabbase ~~) 
carrots. 8, yellow globe onions °""" 


parsnips 2, rutabagas 1.50 
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Cattle — Hoe oe 
1913 4 2913 1914 = 1913 

Per 100 Ibs 
@hieate ~- «ees $0.75 $9.25 SR.75 63.75 $6.50 $7.00 
Gierk .... 25 £00 BO Ble GOO 6.25 
Buffalo .-+-++* 9350 8.50 815 £0 rr} 6.75 
. 285 855 600 6.25 
Pasturg --+-- 900 GOO 915° 9.10 625 6.95 





t Chicago, with the beginning of 
a and the early part of the Lenten 
Seriod it was expected by many. fol- 
jowers of the market that quotations 



















for finished, handy and heavy grades, 
but lower on common, plain and me- 
dium than prices for Jan. latter 
classes composed the biggest portion of 
the arrivals and 

cashing in of half- 





up cattle; this despite the moderate 
cost of corn and the general feeling 
that long-fed steers will 
higher prices later on. 


command 
A large part 


‘ = : 
‘yas Fea co ae medium quality 
een on feed four months 


pee some weight have com- 
manded $9 and better, showing an in- 
crease in value over what really good 
stock sold for in Dec of about Tic. 
Pennsylvania feeders have been 
marketing a fair part of their crop 
of cattle, which, it is said, 
have done well in the feed yards the 
past winter. During the balance of 
this month more of this stock is ex- 
pected to arrive. Ohio and Ky have 
also furnished a fair quality of short- 


fed cattle to’ the eastern 


markets, 
which, of course, detracts from, the 
demand at Chicago from easterr 
markets, 

In the middle states the demand for 
feeder cattle is expected to be good’ — 
this spring, although call from the 
east will not be as keen.as usual, due 
to many feed lots being liberally sup- 
plied with Canadian cattle. High 
bred yearling stock steers have re- 
cently sold up to 8, but the range of 

7.25@7.65 has taken the bulk of me- 
dium to strictly good feeders. Stocker 
cattle have been cashed in at 5@7. 

Pigs have found an excellent outlet 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most vain- 
able im American Agricuiturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cente a Word yon can anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each tmitial or @ mumber 
counts a8 one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forwerd replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strrian of 8 aad 
Lamor™. bred for size, vigor and heary egg 
Prizes taken wherever shown. ag 5 
etecd. $100 per 1600. Eegs $5 per 
Circular free. TOCUST CORNER SOULERY ac 
Mount Sinai, LI, N Y. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 

> Comb White sora. Rg TE, 
Whire Orpingtons, 15 pe reel. post $1.25, 
express $1. Barred Rock leguetes $a.50 200, Orping- 
ions $6 100. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN. Cambrklge, 
Ma. 








CORNISH—White Cornish Indian games Best 
@ock. Three dollars per Gfteen. Replace free all in- 
fertiies. Tem to fourteen pound males, seven to ten 

d ——- . MOUNTVILLE FARMS, 
nty , va. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE ¢€ Duston prize 
grain at bargain prices. Eggs from best ma $2 
for 15. Write me for cockerel photos, etc. oa ac- 
tion guaranteed. J. SHELDON TYLER, Boma, N Y. 


ROSE COMB BROWN ys ae be 
rains, hal ae 














og —_ 
MocLURE SONS, Route 





FOR SALB—Regist Guernsey bull ealf, Ln 
Mriahel’ rest breading. “Price “rensousble. ‘EDWIN 
B. MEAD MEAD, Delmar, Albany Co, N Y. 








for 
St, Glens 





from the most prolife winter + 
15; $6, $8 per 100, Satisfa 
BURTON G. CONNON, Frankford, 





1000 SINGLE COMB EGHORNS. Aver- 
deed yearly 172 large esses. idmited number. 
Baby = of this ay fil a hundred. NNY- 
SIDE FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 





HATCHING EGGS—first prize Connecticut pouliry 
association. Comb White sages, 25 cogs 
$2, 30 $3.50, 45 $4, 100 $8, 500 $35. HEN. THOMAS, 
Wiltimantie, Ct, 





SINGLE_COMB pie ant Buff Leghorns bred for 
business. Bargains stock_and eggs. Satisfaction 
oo Erin POULTRY YARDS, Ft Plain, 





FAWN AND WHITE and pure white Runner dost. 
Uue Andalusians and hares; stock s% = for «: 


ad freee JACOB S. WILE, ane 





Sg ‘HING EGGS, fine poult “fi turkeys. geese, 
guineas, ae igeons, peafowls. Reasonable. 
| Bitenatte catalog 4c. TONEER PARSE Telford, Pa. 


HATCHING BGGS from vigorous, heavy laying, 
frm White $1 fifteen, $5 per 
MAX LA 





per 

Middietown, Px 

WHITE ORPINGTON — a. ‘and $2 setting. 
chicks. _ Leghorn ciate. _ os 

heoked. GEO H. DANLEX 











Vemiiuten 
COLORED, Muscory, Pekin, Mallard ducks, geese, 
turkeys, as Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
clalg. B. FP. EABLER, Hughesville, Pa. 
20 EGGS $1, Reds, Bevis, Wyandottes. Legherna, 
Minorcas, 3@ other va A . haves, ote. 
list tree. A. I, BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 





55 BREEDS A bred chickens, @ucka, geese, tur- 
Sh. dogs. Catalog free BELGRADE 
LTRY FABM, Mankato, Minn. 


BCGS, CHICKS—White Orpingtens, Anconas, Sil- 
Yer Campines. = winners. heavy bayers. AIAION- 
QUIN FARMS, Amesbury, Mass 








. LEGHORN EGGS, white and = 15 postpaid 
5, 100 $4.50 \ 


106 chicks _ GLUICEK’S LEG- 


ARMS, *Smeoketorn, 








OUR WINTER LAYERS make big om Seino 
Semb White Leghorns’ betehins 

ANDREWS, Montgomery, 

BARRED ROCKS!—25 extra fine cockerels Th 
tho puliets, very x ” GEO GREENWALD, 
Bkinespart, KZ. 





© he oe 2 Bans Pid f'. bo Pp eI $5. 
e 0. turkey 
Peulack, Pa 
8 € B I BED PULIZTS, Apri hatched, oo 
’ ae SCHOCH, Clifton Heights, Delawa 











€ RI RED eggs for batcling $1 per 15. Order 
yae spring delivery. EARL HARTER, Ofisro, 








; = BROWN AND BUFT amen Hy BEGGS. 
; Preular free. & V. WELAJAMS, Kepmar. 
“ENGLISH 


= RUNNER EGGS $1.50, —— pioftons 
M Quilty ane EK. FRINT, Cortland, 


| _GARCAINS POR YoU. Wate Se: tater velove 
BUCK. Naples, N-Y. 





chasing eam. W. 


“BRONGE 
‘im. Cho WOLE Seams Pe > ip SD be. 


HEL 
ca WRITE ROCKS CHEAP. ARTHUR 











Write for eatalog. BLUM 


PERCHERON STALLIONS. Our hobby ts qmality, 
ay, See farmers. 8. SCHOONMAKER, Gardiner, 





FINE BRED CALF, registered. 
OAKLEY sTOCK 7 pactonville Ps. 


CHOICE AYRSHIRE BULLS. Priced right. 
POWER & SON, Massena, N Y. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE MONTHLY, Sic per year. 
Franklivrilie, N Y¥. 








————- 


. POULTRY 8U SUPPLIES 


SALE—Cuandee Incubator. 3900 egg with electric 
light. First class condition, only used a short time. 
Bargain for quick sale. Exes ~ hatching $4.50 per 
100. Reds, Rocks, White Brown Leghorns. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARMS, Seward. N ¥. 


DOGS 


ROKEN FEMALE QuBPaERDE. ARTHUR GIL- 
Madrid Springs, N Y. 


. WOMEN’S WANTS 

SILK REMNANTS FOR FANCYWORK. Blegant 
vich_ colors. Women's delight. Big package 12c. 
SILK DEPT, Box 561, Portland, Me. 





SON. 








MISCELLANEOTS 


LIME CLUBS—Farmers’ lime cuts obtain ime at 
wholesale prices. We'll tell how form club. 
Write for particulars. CALEDONIA. ‘CHEMIC aL co, 
Caledonia, N Y. 


VALUABLE MIN 


ye rock you 
Valuable assayed. Write -% BARTLETT. 
University, South Bethlehem Ba. 


ay 6x8, 8x10, ow and 20x14 at $1.50 
ee ¢ . N. BOBINSON & BRO, Dept 4, Ba 








suspect 
Lehigh 





per 
ltimere, 





HARDW290D ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Poeter- 
borough, Ontario. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


SOUTH WANTS MORE NORTHERN FARMERS 





because they bave bought lands low im price and 
capable of high siclis in Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Cerotina, Alabama, 
Georgia, ; have increased soil productivity, be- 
come A eouthlanders, made money im genera) 
farming, stock, truck gardening, Frutt growing 
poultry raising; climate ae it possible to 

two and three crops yearly on same land; good s 
near. Write for free, authentic information. We have 
uo land to sell Ir r busi is to 





ou 
in the South. Write today. SOU 

: AND DEVELOPMENT ORG. 

TION, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 
$14,500 BUYS 315 ACRES. Mile from high sched, 
cheese factory, Borden’s milk condensery, depet, 6 
churches; 11 from city. 100 acres level, rich Joam 
sof}; 70 acres valuable timber, balance splendid pis 
ture; nice 10 ‘ furnace, Math good com 
modious bt litter carrier, 53 patent stanghiens. 





feed grin 1, gasoline wer, re 
water in anh “pulldings fneiuding a3” com, 
fodder, tools. Buildings and personal 

sured Free list. 


‘or Easy terms. 
BROS, Springville, N Y¥. 





DON’T PAY RENT—Buy southern land, prices new 


extremely low. Natura] increases will return your 
money In a few years. Well farmed. Annual prefim 
will rum even more. it poultry, 


fruft and truck ere a 
lines, Wri 
lists. M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Ind Agt, 
ern Ry, Room 2, Washington, D C, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ay have many able 
bodied? young men, and without farm ex- 
Derience, who wish = a a farms, If you need 
good, steady, sober man, Grite for order blank 
Ours isa phitanth qusqnteetion making no charge 
to employ Our is to encourag¢ 
oonice, “THE JEWISH AGRICUL 
SOCIEFY, 173 Second Ave, New York City 
WANTED—If 
below, write us immediately: 


you want any of the jobs named 

Firemen, brakemen, 

electri motorman, colored train or sleeping car port- 
unnecessary. Work steady. First 

an standard roads. Passes and ome arranged 
e RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39, Indianapolis, 


GOVERNMENT —- pay big money. Rail- 
oe mail, fourth class postmaster, rural carrier, post- 

“exams'’ everyw Get pre- 

pared by by former United States civil service secretary - 


¥ ~- PATTERSON CIVIL 
SERVicw SCHOOL, Box 819, : 


Rochester, N ¥ 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED fer goverment jobs. 
$65 to $150 month. Vacations, steady work. Parcel 
post me many oppointments. Commen education 
_— - unnecessary. Write a 

FRANKLIN 














of positions epen to you. 
Xs rure, Dept EB 19, Rochester, 'N , 








AND NURSERY STOCK 


LOWELL GREEN MOUNTAIN | P POTATOES. A 
et weed selection. Was used in 


d@emoustration werk in Muine + By! peer. —— 
yield more > ton paid for cost of seed in cage. 
Also Russet and Freeman. Seed suarentend C true te 
name and free from disease. by Maine 
Seed Improvement Association. Fine seed $3.25 baer- 
rel. & barrels $15. PRANK LOWELS & SONS, 
Gardiner, Me. 





TRISH a o9 50-1 7. $1.06; Quick 
be 90e. 
revsoriabhe 
grewers of fancy 
for four. Setisfaction guara 





mast ive varieties. 

paragus, Vegetable plants. ‘An leeding 
varieties. Cys free. HARRY. L SQUIRES, Rem- 
senbarg, N 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earlicsi, latest, a 
product og 78. bieekberry. 





OHIO PEDIGREZD SEED CORN. Bred for yieK. 
Highest yielder a Oe-5 Odio 


four years. Sixty-day -~ Write for 
descriptive catalog. JAS W. COOK & SON, Porgst, 0. 


LONGS WHITE TARTAR (a side oat) and Siberian 

seed oats, recleaned T5e per bushel, 2° bushels 

we 7c. Jute sacks free, 2c each. 
KGE L. MARVIN, “Andover, 0. 


rhage sig CATALOG ww. FARM R._-§ with 
seed corn, ee & . HOFT- 
MAN, Box 16, Pa. 

SECOND CROP SEED POTATOES are the best 
seed grown. rhefies. 


Irish Cobblers and other va . 9 
JOHN W. HALL, 














a Ves, See Parmer raspberry 
7S varieties. reasonable 
. Writew A G. BLOUNT. 121, Hastings, 


D 4 _ 


STRA 
Diants, etc. 





— = CLOVER ame 
Side pir bechel DMC BEOs, ‘Wh Whitewater, Wis. 

POTATOMS—Banner, Beauty, Giant, Hustler, He- 
bron, Norther; Obio, hbred— 
dighiy varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers. N Y. 


MUCK GROWN— potatos, for seed. 
ot eae great. yielders. 
TKAMIER, a NY. 








(Kariy Bose type.) 
Address A. B. KA 


FARM SEEDS AND BERRY PLANTS CHEAP. 
E. A. SHAFER, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


SEED POTATOES. —e cataleg free. 
ARTHTR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Tf. 











STUDY AT HOME—We teach bookkeeping, a 
and languages by mail. Reasonable re 


hand 

cellent unity to yourself ss A 
Position. ‘NING SCHOOL, Loogacre 
Bidg, New York City. 





00 ACRE FARM, equipped; 
implements. Want single 
half the stock on shares 

A. COLBY, Skip- 


HAVE EXTRA 1 en- 
gines, grinders, cutters, 
furnish team and 


Gtve reference, 





A herdeman for Holstein herd. Single, 
». and experienced in_han- 
engine. EK. A. 


HUTCHINS, Li _N 





WANTED—Ratlway mail, clerk-carriers — rural 
carriers. Dxaminations soon. I ‘ed 
tions. Trial examination free. Write OIMENT 





107R, St Louis. 

RATILWAY MAIL CLERES’ EXAMINATIONS 
everyw! soon. .$75 mouth Schedule and sample 
test ions Ze FRANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 19, 
Rochest: ester, Y. 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTS. ain $125 
monthly. Living — furnished. OZMENT, 
107 F, 3t Louis 





AGENTS ‘ 


MAKE $30 TO $60 WEEKLY selling our new 300 
candle power gasoline table and lamp for 
ae stores, halls, churches; no wick, no chimney, 











trouble; cost le per bt; exclusive terri- 
tory: y* lean you SUNSHINE AFETY 
LAMP €O, 1586 Factory . Kansas City, 
AGENTS—Something new—fastest sellers ans quick- 
est repeaters on easth. table business. 
Good for $50 to $75 « ae 3 AMERICAN 
PROPUCTS CO, 6743 & , Cincinnati, 0. 
eee FE ag” New panei tool 15 


nies, owners, 
for the o. 4 THOMAS MFG COMPANY. 453 Third 
St, Dayton. 0. 


a brand new article. ieee prot. eoret. 
ousekeeper a prospect. Over pro’ e- 
serve your territory "roday. BOX 55, Springfield, Mass. 


SPEUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
om ee WANTS a iN, married, 

Practical, Le - ye anches 
— executive apd 8 sober, » Relinhle. Refer- 


View ies ete oe. 











FOR SALE—Seed cots © COOLADGE Ciifion 
Springs, N ¥. . 





ates ramon engi a eee: IMPLEMENTS 


POWER 
Pa Bo iene ee ee 


hose 8c 
mo, Ct. 












poe 
? met SALE —White Holiand curkers. F. L. MORSE, 




















PATENTS 
ote Se owl ts ie ‘al 





on pro- 
nine to work. 


RtoNeY ors farm glace New wo vo tt City. 





WASHINGTON NEEDS FARMERS—To feed her 
rapidly growing cities. Climate ideal, water shum- 
—_. land o-premtz. _ wentally suitable for dairping, 
poultry, stock ra . ec. Weite State Burean 
Statistics and Immigration for official . 
Bureau has no land for sale Address [I BM. 
HOWELL, Commissioner, Dept C, Clympla, Wash. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA—The greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, 














potatoes are principal crops. Prairie or timber, Free 
juformation. We have no land for sale. Ly Ww. k. 
MACKENZIE, fon © tse 9 Palace 
Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED—-One tbundred acre farm baie two 
hours New York, to rent for one year, option f A 
if Oo kK. Heuse and bulk ne _ 

Please mati detafis to J. Nbidefis a 290 
Mount Hope Place, New York cus 

$6000 BUYS 196 ACRE FARM—First class 
new basement barn, best of water, 1% miles 
town, high school, church, creamery; on main : 
s D; a % cash. VALLEY FARM AG 
Owego, I 





DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUND PARMING. 
advantages than any other Place. Easily: tied 


soll, mild ante, long season, cash market at ¥ 
a — © TATE BOARD OF AGBICUL 
er 





VALUABLE NEW py F —y | soil, astid 
climate. Choice location 
List free. A. WARREN DRESS ‘Durlington » Xe 
ae Wake ~ Sew York, Jersey; in exchenge 
fine neighborhond Minn eapolis, Mina. 
MOCK 2 Broadway, 








New York. 
VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
where. Catalog free. L, W. HARRIS, 


Street, Richmond, Va. 


-Bargat every- 
920 East Mats 





FARM AGENCY, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG POSTPAID. CHAPIN 
Beston, Mass. 





POTWIN'S FAKM AGENCY, South Reyalton, Vi. 








You're Not Fair 


to yourself, or to your own family, 

you haven't realized what Donut biittios 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in American Agriculturiat 
Farmers’ Exchange department. 
established this Farmers’ Exchange to 
help our subscribers —to help you. Will 
you let us? You have somethin wa, 
could make money from by adverti sing. 
Every farmer has. Look at the afva 
in this week’s paper. Nine-tenths of 
them are from your brother farniers. 
Some of them advertise severa] times 
during the year. 


You're As Smart As They 


Your live stock, birds, eggs, seeds, 
plants, are just as ood as th 

They’re making money from these little 
advys—they wouldn't keep at it if they 
were not—and we have hundreds of tes- 
timenial letters showing how well these 
little advs have paid. If yous put an ad- 
verttsement in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department it 


wouldn't be an experiment. Instead, i 
would he an assured success, and 
pay you a nice percentage of profit. © 
will ocat yee only, _—_—* a word, 
weet, either, you ju ave 

few letters. Rake your nan fy or chitdren 
your secretary. 


Why Don't You Advertise? 





tf ‘you want help in preparing r 
advertisement, write our A ing 
Department, 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 





culturist. Cannot farm without it 
Bay View Poultry Farm, Ma. 


Can’t Do Without It 


ieee eee rane ae et ES f 


E. L. SELTZER. 

























































The Up-to-date Farmer - 


knocking about his place finds a mighty big lot of 
pleasure in a chew of “PIPER”. There’s something 
-, about the open air, the stimulating life of the country, 
‘that calls for a rich, satisfying chew. And he uses 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO—Champagne Flavor 


This is the tobacco that has 
that famous wine-like flavor. 
There’s no other like it in the 
world! 

PIPER Heidsieck is the 
highest grade of chewing to- 

* Pacco on the market. It is 
made by experts who have 
agreed that the leaf used in 

“PIPER” is the ripest and 
mellowest that nature can 


+ 


grow and the craft of man 
improve. 


This selection of the best 
leaves from the cream of the 
world’s crop gives “PIPER” 
its wonderfully satisfying 
and lasting taste. 


Try chewing “PIPER” for 
a week or two and you will 
never'use any other, 























Send 10c and we will send a full-size 10 cent cut of “PIPER” 

in'a handsome leather pouch FREE to any address in U. S. 
The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents and we 
are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER” just once. We 
know that once you have started, you will become a permanent friend of 
this wonderfully wholesome, healthfukand satisfying tobacco. In writing 
us please tell us the name of the dealer from whom you buy your tobacco. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from Sc up—also in handy 10c tin boxes 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
111 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Room 1106 




































FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of . 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best ot 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


‘Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeis vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 

‘increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 

mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 

‘Poultry to give them a trial. _ Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, 





Peoria, Illinois 














[DoYouWant Money? 


‘ou sre facing a rare opportunity to make money in big quan- 





eo =m tities az ope Bead wb photographer. ._No experience. Small capital. Un- 
¥ -making field. Everybody buys. 13c profiton a sale. Fifty 
| sales a day $6.50 profit. Write at once for our 


FREE BOOK. About the 
” ° 
“MANDEL” Post Cardi Machine 
eg etbeeew minnte picture hine. Portable post card saltery. 
finis! age Cerears post and button photos at the rate of three 

% room. Enormous fits for red 
Ee coe ee See 
fe eg te rd 

. THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO; — or — Bop?. 399, Public Bk. Bidg., 08-91 Beisncy $1. KEW YORK 













; Maer tat fat sows ‘have been 


‘more numerous and took the pi | : 


discount; The eastern markets: have 
been’ well above $9°p ‘100 Ibs for some 
time, but up to the first week in Mar 
that “figure had» not.-been scored in 
Chicago. . However, thé average price 
ef hogs during Feb showed a marked 
advance over Jan of 30c p 100 Ibs. Dur- 
ing Feb hogs-aveéeraged 8,60, against 
8.15 a year earlier. 

The highest price since last May was 
paid during Feb for western wethers 
and native ewes which topped $6.50 p 
100 lbs. . The bulk of choice wethers 
went at 5.75@6.15, and many desirable 
ones sold around 5.50. Ewes usually 
cleared 5@6; Colorado yearlings sold 
as high as 7.35, while fed westerns 
scone the same figure with natives 
up to 


Mexico Bars Hog and Cattle Exports 


Reports from Mexico City state that 
a prohibitive export tax has been 
placed on cattle and hogs, It is nota 
revenue measure, but one intended to 
conserve Mexico’s food suj ply. The 
region from which the capital and 
other cities are receiving their beef 
cattle has been greatly restricted by 
the revolution and the problem of ob- 
taining meat is becoming serious. Ex- 
ports of cattle from Mexico of, late 
have been heavy. 


At Pittsburgh, heavy weight beef 
cattle moved slowly Monday and 
total receipts of all “kinds of cattle 
were 110 cars. Good to choice steers 
sold at $8.75@9, good 1300 to 1400-lb 
steers 8.40@8.65, medium to good 
1200 to 1300-Ib: steers 8.10@8.40, tidy 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 8@8.30, fair to 
medium 1000 to 1100-lb steers 7.40@ 
7.75, fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 6.85@ 
7.35, common 700 to 900-1b steers 5.75 
@6.75, rough half fat 1000 to 1300-Ib 
steers 5@7, common to good fat oxen 
4@6.50, bulls 5.50@8, cows 4.2 25 @6.7 75, 
heifers 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50@7.75, 
bologna cows 3.50@4.25, cows 25@85. 
Receipts of calves were 600 head, sell- 
ing at 8@11.50. Forty double decks 
of hogs comprised the receipts Mon- 
day, the market ‘was steady with 
heavy mixed mediums and heavy 
Yorkers selling at --9.05@9.10,.. light 
Yorkers 8:75 @ 8.90, pigs 8.50 @ 8.60. 


At Buffalo, 3125 head of cattle ar- 


rived on the market Monday, selling 
at 15 to 25c higher. than quotations 
at the closing of the previous Satur- 
day. Prime heavy weight steers were 
quoted up to $9.40 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good weighty steers 8.40@8.85, ship- 
ping steers. 7.65@8,90, yearlings 7.75 
@8.85, butcher steers 6.76@8.35, cows 
53@7.10, heifers 5.25@8, feeders 6.15 
@ 7.15, stockers 5.75 @ 6.85, bulls 
5.75 @ 7.65. Receipts of hogs were 
13,600 head. -All grades. sold at 9.10 
@9.15 p 100 with pigs crossing the 
scales at 8.75@9. Market for lambs 
was strong, the top grade being quoted 
7.90@8, fair to good at 7.60@7.80, 
Sheep were steady, the best wethers 
being quoted at 6.35, ewes 5.75, year- 
lings 7.25. 

At New York, Monday, there were 
46 cars of cattle and 3414 calves on 
sale. Steers ruled firm for best grades; 
steady to slow for others, bulls steady 
to a shade lower, thin cows steady, 
good and choice steady to 15¢c lower. 
Calves were in liberal .supply, but 
good demand owing to Jewish holi- 
day on Thursday, and prices ruled 
steady, with early sales strong. Steers 
averaging 940 to 1449 Ibs sold at $7.25 
@9.50. p. 100 lbs, including 4 cars Pa, 
940 to 1449 lbs, 7.50@9.50, 7 cars Va, 
960 to 1154 lbs, 7.75@8.40, 1 car Ind, 


1016 lbs, 7.85; N ¥ do, 1000 to 11735 
lbs, 7.29@7.75. _ Bulls sold at _6.25@ 


tailends 5.50, cows 4@7.25, tail- 


ends 3.50@38.75, veals 9@13.25, a few 
head 13.50; culls 6@8.50, yearlings 


and barnyard calves 5@6. 

Sheep continued in light supply 
after Monday and. prices held up to 
the close on all grades except heavy 
coarse stock which eased off a frac- 
tion and ruled dull at.the finish. 
Lambs dropped off 10@15c on Tues- 
day and still further declined later 35c, 
closing steady at the reduction. The 
selling range for the week was: Sheep 
(ewes) $4.25@6, culls 4@4.25, year- 
lings 6.50@7.. Today there were 16 
cars of stock on. sale. Market was 
quiet at steady prices, with a few cars 
held over. Common to choice sheep 


(ewes) sold at 4.50@6 p 100 Ibs, a 
ear of Mich .wethers 6.50, cull ewes 
4, common to choice lambs 7@8.10. 
Tep price of Mich lambs 8.10, 'N YS, 
western 7.75. A few &pring lambs 
sold at 4@6 p hd. 

Hogs declined 15@20c after Mon- 


day, closing easy, Today there were 
4 cars. on sale. Prices were steady, 
with last week’s clese. and sales of 
light to medium weight N Y and Pa 
hogs were at 9.10@9.30 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 8@8.25. 


The Horse Market 


Among the offerings at the N Y 
auction stables last week were several 
carloads of -fresh western horses, 
which were sold. at: steady prices, 
many going to out-of-town dealers. 
Second-hand Workers’ quiet and -un- 
changed. ae heavy drafters sell- 
ing in a small way. at private sales 
stables from $300@400 p hd, fresh. 








THE GRAIN ‘TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE: PRICES OF GR 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMP SRIsONg 





Cash or 7—Wheat— Corn 





s 4 Oats, 
1914 1918 1914 1913 1914 jg, 
Chicago ...... -94% 1.06 65% 51 Me 39 
New York -...1.04 1.08% 94% (dy 4¢:; ° a 
Boston ....... _ -76 00% .47° 
St Louis ..... % 10 — “ee 2 ui 
edo ....... 98% 1.06% — —— 2 
Miinespoiis 4 86% — «ay _ *% 
Saad 1.08% “— sa 6 .— — 
———___ 
At Chicago, the wheat market Was 
under the pressure of a genera) belie 
in brilliant promise far early 2; Wth. 
so far as conditions can be determines 
at this date. It has long been know, 
‘Vwi 
that the area seeded to winte; Wheat 
last fall is very large; now comes g 
flood .of testimony to the effect that 
the winter. has proved kind, in Spite 
of occasional threatenings. 4}! ip all 
testimony points to a condition at 
the opening of Mar. unusualiy avore 
able to a good start in growth ov; the 
young plant. 
The foreign situation was without 


new feature, western Europe w vanting 
breadstufts, but buying somewhat ip. 
differently. The world’s availab| sup- 
Ply of breadstuffs, while decreasing 
normally week by week, is stil! liberal, 
The visible supply of wheat in the y 
S is somewhat less than a year ago, 
May ,wheat at Chicago sold oft 1 D% 
to a level under 9%e p bu, July ; 
SSce before recovery, 
ferent. No 2 red 
store }4% @95%e 

Corn prices held within a 
range and fairly steady, but 
dull. Stocks at. terminals 
but farmers show no hurry to sel] 
corn- and this results in fair support, 
with No 2 in store around 63%c p bu, 
yellow corn by sample 65@5 6c. May 
corn declined to 66%c p bu early this 
week. 

The oats market .was inclined to fo}. 


ul ider 
and that indif- 
Winter wheat in 


irrow 
market 
are liberal, 











lew corn, cash demand fair, news luck. 
ing. Trade advices from the southwest 
hint at an increase in acreage, May 
oats 394 - p bu, standard ts in 
store 39% 

Cantinued dullness Pt ‘evailed ye, 
prices nearly steady, No 2 on t: ile 
p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley was without new feature and 
a bit dull, especially for the less de- 
sirable grades, some of whict t at 
le decline; good to choice malting bar- 
ley 65@72c p bu, feed barley Ww hc 

Grass seeds were in fair request and 
nearly steady, prime timothy *5.254@ 
5.50 p 100 lbs, clover 14, hunga 1@ 
1,50, millets and buckwheat Law 2 

THE DAIRY MARKETS 
New York Boston go 

THI4.. 30 31 2 ) 

1913.. 36 3643 

1912... 52 33 3 

1911.. 26 26 26 

Butter 

At New York, accumulations ute 
ter in this market have beer spon- 
Sible fore the dullness and gent 
offering by the trade. Creamer ter 
last week sold up to about Svc p Ib, 
with miscellaneous lots at 2H@uZe, 
state dairy 20@30c. e 

At Columbus, cmy butt« 2c p 1, 
dairy 18c. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 34%: = 

At Cleveland, cmy 33%c, dairy 21¢ 

At Rochester, cmy 3lc. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 34c, dairy 25. 

At Syracuse, dairy 35c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 32c, dairy oC. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 32c. 

At - Chicago, the butter market 
holds up fajply well, especially on 
choice grades. .Extra quality cmy is 
quoted up to about 30c p Ib, with 
miscellaneous lots at 23@29c. Dairy 

butter is in fair demand and receipt 
ight, being quoted at 24@2 

At Elgin, 11], Mar 9, all sales of cmy 
butter were made today at 27c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, the general tone of 
the market is firmer on almost all 
grades of Cured cheese. State w hole 
milk, fall.and summer make, specials 
are quoted at 18%c p Ib, fey 18c, win- 
ter make specials 17%c, lic, 
Caisiese 18c, young Americas do, Wis 
daisies 18c, twins do, young Americas 
17%c, state skims 11@14%%: 

At Chicago, a moderate degree of 
selling is noted in the chees = 
although demand is scattering ane 
stock plentiful for  pres¢ coms 
Twins are quoted up to 1614c P 
daisies 17c, young Americas and long 
horns 18c 

PENNSYLV ANIA—At P ittsI baa 
potatoes Sic p bu, cabbas po. t+ a 
celery 2.50@4 p cra, tur! ni} S$ <.t0P @ 
carrots Sc p bu, beets 1, onions ons 
2.60 p sack, parenips 2.10 p bbi — 
1c p Ib, ducks 19¢, turkeys 21¢._ OP 
16c, eggs 29¢ p doz, apples 4¢ call 
bbl, corn 65@7ic p bu, No 2 white se 





timothy hay 17.0 p ton, 






ih 


rye straw 9.50, bran 2 
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Penshurst Farm Ayrshires 
pr E. 8. Deubler of Penshurst farms, Narberth, Pa, 
tells us that he has had a very successful season. 
gome of his — sales are: Berkshire boar to Gal- 
farm J. Ross of Seaford. Del; four sows 
ae Bikton f= of Elkton, Md; 10 pigs to Del- 
4 ter farms of Newton Square, Pa; a sow to H. G 
=< of Westchester, Pa; Meadowbrook farms 
2, N J; and L. J. Bryant of Newark N Y. 
‘Among recent purchasers of Ayrshires was Adam 
tg of Wankesha, Wis, who boughf a car load. 
BH. Watson of Harbor farm. Townsend Harbor, Mase, 
purchased a grandson of Brown Kate, who holds a 
gorld’s record for the breed, and a bull to 8S. T. 
e of Greenaberg, Pa, who purchased a grandson of 
White Beauty who has a semi- jal yearly record of 
0 pounds of butter and had 14,720 pounds of milk 
gith an average of 4.25% fat 
it is a wonderful thing ‘that at 
average of the entire Ayrshire herd + q" 868 Le = 
of milk and an average fat of over Th 
two great hérd bulls, one the son a Brown Kate, 
the grand champion, and the other the son of White 
Beauty, above mentioned. Two cows in test at the 
preset!" time are pounds milk and Castle in 44% months 
made 8802 pounds milk ard Castle Main’s Nancy 


of 


this farm the 


Mth, who is a two-year-old, and in six: months has 
made 7382 pounds of milk and 302 pounds of butter. 
[e. 4. H 


Always Give Good Care 


It has been. my experience that the ques pur- 
F horse dees the most work on the farm. I prefer 
the Percheron-.breed and am raising them exclusively 
for the reason that they are strong and have good life. 
When colts are three years old I consider them 
gificiently strong to be broken for working purposes. 
During the working season I feed them four Quarts 
oats every day, with the addition of all the hay 
the will clean up. During the winter I turn them 
git into the yard every day. This gives them a little 
qercise and also tends to make them hardy =e 
jas liable to catch cold and other diseases. 
qlts are thrée months old I begin to feed them . 
fittle grain, beginning with one quart of oatg per 
day. I have found no trouble whatever in raising 
horses successfully and believe that it can be done 
qerywhere if horses are given good care.—[{Benjamin 
Beuck. 


Ridding Herd of Tuberculosis 
In 1900 we were so unfortunate as to get tuberculosis 


fa our herd: We put in practice the Bang method 
- god from those animals raised a sound herd. We 
Milled the last of the old animals in 1905. Since that 


ime we have not had one single case of tuberculosis, 
and we havé not had it because we keep those cows 
emfortable. We try to maintain a 
that room, which is thoroughly well lighted, 
to 55 degrees. The King system provides a change of 
air, and still keeps the temperature bigh enough so 
there is no moisture. If the temperature gets tov 
low there will be moisture. I believe moisture is one 


@ the dangerous things to avoid. So long as we 
can keep the air dry we are all right. but when we 
= it so cold that the breath of the animals will 


we are furnishing prover condi- 
Dry, cool air, plenty of tegtit 


because the animals are heaJthy. 


make moisture. then 
tiots for the animals. 
not change materially, 


for animals, and it meang also jhat the milk will 
got change materially, because the animals are healthy, 
are all right and can _ stand those changes.— 
{G. A. Smith, New York Experiment Station. 
Holstein Heifer of Merit 

Bradiey Fuller of Utica, N Y, sends word that the 
first four-year-old daughter of* his bull, Paladin 
Burke. has just completed a record of 28 pounds of 


butter in seven days and 112 pounds in 30 days. Her 





milk record for 30 days was 2231 pounds and her 
average fa 4%. Her largest day’s milk was 
70 pou bull is one of the great bulls of 
the br eed and although he is young and has had 
little opportunity, his daughters are proving good. 
He now has 20 in the advanced registry, two more 
Which have recently finished with 19.7, and there are 


a couple more in test to finish soon. They are in 
afair way to make~a phenomenal record.—{E. A. H. 


Biewer Makes Records 


Pred A. Blewer of Owego, N Y, has been making 

tome fine records with his Holsteins. Previous 2d 
Changeling, a daughter of his herd sire Changeling 
Butter Boy, made 31 pounds of butter in seven days. 
On her two-year-old daughier by Tidy Abbekerk 
Piece he made 20 pounds butter in seven days. A 
full sister to Previous 2d Pontiac, Previous 2d 
Qhangiing, made 22 pounds butter in seven days. 
Another daughter of Changeling Butter Boy, Rowena 
Maid De Kol 3d, made 21.8 pounds. Previous Abbe- 
kerk made .19.8 pounds butter in seven days as a 
three-year-old. In the daughters°of Changeling But- 
ter Boy and — Abberkerk Prince, Mr Blewer has 
some sple vs that are certainly making very 
eelltat. le saat TE. H 


Guernsey Men Banquet 


Massachusetts Guernsey breeders held a meeting at 
Boston or February 25, where a banquet was served 
fo those attending,- followed by speeches by Robert 
Beorille of Chapinville, Ct, and Dr Seybold Smith 
of Boston, who. spoke on The importance of health in 
raising of cattle. Prof Castle of Bussey 
itute, Boston, spoke on The laws which govern 
Reproduction. C. ¥ Jones of Boston was chairman. 
were about 75 breeders who attended the 
Meeting and every one seemed to have an enjoyable 
time—[E. A. H. 





Hood Farm Records 


ae a ge, manager of Hood farm, Lowell, Mass, 
ne 


7 Past 4 months have shown moe 
beibly than ever, the prepotent qualities of Sopiie's 
ea, 49 granddaughters of this bull have com- 
Yearly authenticated tests. Their average at 
Fanencement of test was three years. three months. 
ter e production 9034 pounds milk, 563 pounds but- 
The lowest record was made by a heifer two 
"oe month of age at commencement of test. 
’ Save in the year 5220 pounds milk, 300 pounds 
Ga cow. he largest record was made by an eight-year- 
Water 8, she giving 17,558 pounds milk, 1175 pounds 
Bight The largest milk record was 18, 661 pounds 
vary Or? five years and over, produced records 
Batter averaging 14, 293 pounds milk, 845 pounds 
From indications now, the next 14 months 


nung these averages. increased and a new record 
Wp in several of the different classes.—(E.A.H. 


Wonderful Lakeside Model Family 
Powell. of Syracuse, breeder of Holsteins, 
“The Lakeside molel family is being brought 
e limelight through actual merit. Very few 
who are acquainted with this family will 
N the fact that for symmetry, quality, unt- 
attractiveness and beauty of markings, this 
oupies a unique position. The marked gtten- 
~~ received in the show ring and the awards 
im tell thelr own story. The fact that every 
—. family three years old or over has an 
a. of over 20 pounds of butter in a week, 
a “y average is over 24 pounds, places them 
~ the front of great producing families. 
rst and only public sale when members of 
fare ave been offered. 11 heifers at two and 
his fe au by one Model Family sire. the whole 
1 o ha the herd, brought an average of $672 
eifer calves by another site of the same 
ught an average of $388. Six bull calves 
aM average of $408. This is a showing that 
Pane ot equaled by an equal number of the 
: nat any other family at any Holjstein- 
. At private cele six young bulls- ha 
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changed hands at an avera 
ge, of over $1000 
al this’ go-3 to show that the La 

to -its own 
are commanding the attention 





and that its actus! | 
of progressive 





who seek 
show ring qualities, 
large 


to combine beauty, 
large average production 
values under the hammer.”—{E. A. H. 


uniformity, 
with 


Coming Heilstein Sale 

The “Blue ribbon sale of 1914” is the promise of 
the sale to be heki March 25 and 26 the 
Syracuse sale pavilién by the Breeders’ consignment 
sale company. This is their 17th sale. Some of the 
offerings ure: Johanna King Segis, consigned 
John Arfmann of Middletown, N Y. This well-known 
bull is by King Segis Beets and is from Johauna 
De Kol Van Beers, 40 pounds butter in seven days 
which sold April 1915 at public auction for $7000. 
This cow holds the world’s record for 120-day butter 
Production 

Melvin & Godfrey have selected a splendid heifer 
calf, sired by the great King of the Poutiacs and 
from a 3l-pound daughter ef Korndyke Abbekerk. 
The dam of this heifer milked right up to calving 
time again, but is new in test and has already made 
over 30 pounds of butter in seven days and is s:ill 
gaining. She has been tested tlrree successive yeurs 
only, and her three official records average well over 
at” a es butter in seven days. 

A. Vatdervort of Sidney, N Y, sends two 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs who is also sire of 
the world’s champion, K P Pontiac Lass, over 44 
pounds butter in seven days. The dam of one of 
these, Daisy Pink Copia in two official tests two 
different years, produced over 600 pounds milk and 
over 27 pounds butter in seven days. 

Stevens Brothers company consignment include 16 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, three of them. 

each with officiel and semiofficial records, from the 
same dam, a daughter of Lilith Pauline De Kol’s 
Count. One of these, K P Lilith age ae with Ber 
third calf, produced 29 pounds butter in seven daye. 
In her second lactation period, she produced 22,229 
pounds milk, 1043 pounds butter in the year, which, 
although she was only four years when starting the 
test, was the world’s record for a junior four-year-old 
for milk and the second largest butter record for a 
heifer of her age. 

The contributors to this sale seem to have each 
endeavored to ‘‘top the sule’’ by selecting good ones. 
Only sale days will tell who succeeds. Arrangements 
are being made to handle the largest crowd that 
ever packed the sale pavilion, and a good time and 
a great sale can be ed forward to. The sale is 
under the management of the Liverpool saie and 
pedigree company of — N Y¥. 
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Coming Events 


American assn nurserymen, 39th annual meet- 
ing, Cleveland, O, Je 24-26 
National conference on marketing and farm 
credits, Chicago, Tl, pr 14-16 
Sportsmen's club of America, Chicago, Mar 24-28 
Western economic soc banking conference, 
Chicago, Mar 15-14 
National nut growers’ assn, Thomasville, Ga, 0 28-30 
Conference on How to organize and build up 
country life with lectures, co-operative meet - 
nen, demonstrations and exhibits, Louisville, 


5 


9. 
17th annual session of conference for educa- 
tion in the south, Louisville, Ky, A 7-10 


American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, O 19-26 
Southern education assn, OS eee Ky, pr 7-10 
Interstate fair, Spokane, " 8-12-20 
Nationa] drainage — By “Savannah, Ga, Apr 22 
American road ea Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
American highway assn, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 

Sectional Farm Meetings 

School for leadership in country life, Ithaca, 
NY, June 23-July 3 

1 eed school 

Morgantown, W V: J 22-A 22 
York county (Pa) fair, 0 5-8 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


jraunanansisnn oT 


NIAGARA 


STOCK FARM 


For Sale 10 choice Southdown ewes in 


lamb to the best imported rams, 
price $25 each. Also 10 fancy Shropshire ewes in 
lamb to prize winning rams, price $25 and $30 each. 


J. C. DUNCAN, Mer., LEWISTON, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE—One Dorset Ram 


three (5) years old; two mulefoot boars, one (1) year 
old. Prices reasonable. Phone 138 Westport. 
LONGSHORE FARM, - SAUGATUCK, CT. 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
























I have started more brsetere €e the road to « 
then = — I have the la 
herd in one an ear! 
for the marke ‘s six months old. 
hog in each oe afres 
from 
Ba ee aon MI 


for “How to 
a. a1 BENTAMIN, 


BERKSHIRES 


We still have a few choice gilts for sale from 
six months of age upward. These pigs are of 
the best of breeding type and will asvelop into 
high class breeding stock. 

We can mate up pairs or trios of these pigs 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonable 
prices. 


TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 
Large Berkshires ido 


Sold out of service boars and bred sows. Will have over 
a hundred.young sows for sale, bred for early fall far 

row Booking orders for January, February and Mareh 
pigs. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥ 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros., De Peyster.N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer one two-year-old sow and several choice gilis 
bred for spring farrow. Also two young rs rea 
for service. T. J. KERR - COLLINS, N. ¥ 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires om 


to have your Order Booked 
wets litters. Sold under 











Amn ry ereeee neem eo emnae 




















opportu- 
is now 
for a fancy pig from 
a guarantee to please you 





. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Rd, Springfield, Mass 
bred gilts, choice breeding 
rkshires ¢ choice individuals, bred to an out 


standing boar of the best breeding, 
each. Dec. boar pigs $15 each 


price $40 to $75 
S. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, N.\ 


Female Collies. H. 


oT 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


Rhode Island Red 


Hatching eggs from famous Vibert flock of coi 
deep, soft, glowing cherry to 
skin Rose and Single Combs, 
heus only. on free clover range, kept in open-ftroet 
colony houses, wide open ali winter. Large, hardy; 
active. thoroughbred, trapnested yearling bens ° of 
heaviest laying records, scieutifically line-bred accord- 
ing to Gevernment methods. for heaviest. winter eax 
Production, bred away from breodiness ane neated 
to magnificent large glowing red males, line-bred out 
of record layers. Heaviest laying Keds in } ny 
with laying rates from 211 to 267 eggs. Highly fer- 
tile. clean full size and weight, normal, unblem's.ed 
eggs. gathered hourly, shipped daily, de ivered promptly 
and safely. $5, $10 and $15 per setting from special 








pens; $15 per 100 from trapnested hens mited to 
cockerels out of hens with better than 200-eg¢ trap 
rates. White Diarrhoea unknown, Aiso Day-old Crichs 
of splendid, vitality from best pens and = splendid 
breeding cockerels from trapnested flens for sa'e Un- 
limited reftrences, courteous, honorable dealings. Mai- 


of 5 
Box 20, 


ing booklet upon receipt 
VIBERT RED FARM, 


Gideon Day-Old Chicks 


wr ship af hardy chicks from our 
strain of large rize, vigorous breeding 
stock of bred-to-lay 8. (. White Leg- 
horns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. 

It gives full descrip- 


Welee for wees Catalog tiem of ao ine C~s 
ings and prices of Ba’ cks, Eggs for Hatching, 
breeding stock and Indian Kunner Pacutings. 


Galen Farms, G.F.Gibson, Owner, Drawer F, Clyde, NY 


cents in stamps 
WESTON, N. J. 























Ambler 
Pen-Y-Bryn Farm “rx 
Breeders of S. C. W. Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes, Imperial Pekin and White 
Indian Runner Ducks, Eggs, Chicks, 
Ducklings and White Leghorn Pullets, 
for sale. Box A. A. 36. 





BERTRAM’S 


BUFF LEGHORNS.| 









GREATEST WINTER LAYERS AND WIN- 
NERS at MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, Won Ist = 
= and 3d cockerel; Ist and 4th pullet; 2d and a= 
= cock; 2d and 3d hen. This, with our Palace 
Jamestown, etc., winnings, prove the quality of 
my stock. Eggs and stock for sale 





FRED. BERTRAM, SOUND BROOK, N. J i 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


Couneil Grove Farm 


Duroc and Hampshire Swine. J. 
SCHILLING, Mgr., Stockbridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM BAHE & 8O 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


A falfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English. wiiite. six.t-nose type. Special sale 














boar pigs, superi quality fair prices. It is not 
what you . but what you get that counts : 
J. G. CUR Box 272 ROCHESTER, N.Y 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


White Wyandottes 


Utility eggs $1.50 per setting, good stock 
Thomas C. Gardon, Brockport, N. Y. 


WE SELL 


Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, guineas and 
dogs. Selected stock for sale at astonishing prices. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty. Large illustrated catalog 
free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Box G Telford, Pa. 


Strong, easy-to-raise 
R.I. RED CHICKS {iia Silas trom 
heavy producing stock. March and April $14 per 100. 
S. C.. W._ Leghorns $12 per 100. Safe arrival 
anteed, Circular free. Wm. W. Ketch, Cohocton, 


WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS 
CHICKEN EGGS. Handsome catalog 2 cent stamp, 











guar- 
N.Y, 








DAYOLD GEES Ducks and chicks, 
none better, few 
good. R. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, White Run- 
ner Ducks, Toulouse Geese. Eggs for hatching at rea- 
sonable prices. Frank Kilpatrick, R. 4, Warren, Otte 


Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 





and hatching eggs. White Leghorns only. 6000 egg 
incubator now running. Safe deliveries guarantees 
Standard prices. 

CHAS. BAKER, Pro; - Mohegan Lake, N. ¥. 


Dp. 
1 hour from Grand Central Station. 


EGGS (5 $i, 40 $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Light Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns. 
Black Minorcas, Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varte- 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. 
Catalogue. Sist year. S. K.. MOHR, Coopersbure. Pa. 


Moyer’s Single Comb White Leghorns 








263-egg strain; baby chicks 8c each. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner ducks, 203-egg strain, eggs and duck- 
lings. Circular free, Grant Moyer, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 





S. C. Black Minorcas 


Buttercups, Campines and twenty other varieties of 
ezgs for hatching, $3 per 13 eggs Runner duck eges 
$2 for 11 eggs. Catalogue for two-cent stamp. Write 
your wants. OTSELIC FARMS, Whitney's Point, N.¥. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY 
CHICKS 10 CENTS EACH 


Safe arrival guaranteed. No order too large. Hatch- 
ing eggs by the setting or thousand, fertility guar- 













anteed. Write for catalogue 
RICHLAND FARMS, Box 114, FREDERICK, MD. 
Fon pists PaRey eres> ©1000 superior chicks 
rz. and ducklings 
hatched daily. 17_ varieties, Leghorns, 


Rocks, Wyandottes, keds, Runners, Pekins; 
and Italian Bees and Queens. Order early 

Eighth season Catalog and price list 
The Deroy Tayler Co., Box A, Newark, N. ¥ 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 per 100. Large, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persistent layers. Ut- 
limited range. Hot water mammoth incubators usel 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

VANCREST POULTRY FARM, 


free. 





Salt Point, N. ¥. 





showing pure wild gobbler . from the 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY FARM, Bguvevitce, Pa. 








2 sired by grand champion and 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs fteserve champion boars at 

Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. oe fairs. Dams, win- 

ners at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va. W.Va. and 

N.C R. B. MARTIN, - Stouts Mills, W. Va. 
TUDEBAKER’S DUROCS 

From the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 


breed. Gilts bred for March and April farrow; pairs 
and trios; t of breeding; priced to sell. 
B. F. STUDEBAKE > Tippecanoe City, 0. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 


Durocs 1 bred sows bred for March and A) weht. 250. 
iti ht. ~~ Tos. Sent ple i ht. 

126 to 150 the Aug, pigs <! 4 Proll Prolite Kia» All oaG vd 
ng wget boars. edn | 


te Vets. Boars in service Pry weigh over 
c J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices gga 














WwW. E BOWEN. R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, 
Congo Farm Duroes as 


the breed in my he’ cés on the big wthy 
nd. eat limmuned by the State 


Pigs not on and 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Dualap, Box 5, Kingston,O 


FANCY POLAND- CHINAS 





all registered, big and smooth Sow —. R ead 
pigs. This is the place to uy — “wr 
G. 8. HALL AR} MDALE. * onTO 





LARGE POLAND CHINAS 


A few boars—sows bred to a 500-Ib. boar. The best 
stock in Ohio. Prices right. 
c..M. & F. A. BEATTY - ORIENT, OHTO 





Registered O.1.C. as: Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right. io stock for sale at pres- 
ent. Booking orders for sah delivery 


~catalogue free. 





WUGENE P. ROGERS - - WAYVIILAH, 








A Few Pair Choice Fawn and White 


Indian Runner Ducks and Drakes 
DAVID M. HAMMOND CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 


PURE BRED POULTRY; BEST 20 VARIETIES 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Brah- 
mas, Minoreas, Hamburgs, Anconas, Houdans, Polish. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty, 15 $1, 40 $2, 100 $4 up. 
Catalog free. H. MOHR, Route No. 3, Quakertown, Pa. 


S. C. W.. .LEGHORN 


Single C. B. I Barred Rocks, 
from pure- ined esalthy, free-range 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, 


SINGLE COMB BROWN AND WHITE LEGHORNS 
and Red cockerels, also Rouen ducks, $2 each. Tou- 
louse geese, Runner ducks, Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, Minorcas, Buff Leghorns. Eggs. chicks. Best 


strains. ORRIN SHEPARD, ~ le Roy, N., Y. 

: Ty Pure-bred_ chickens, ducks, 
60 Varieties gecse, turkeys, guineas and 
Belg.Hares.Choice stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 6) page illustrated and descriptive 
H.A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville,Pa 








Rose Bab 
Chicks an 
strong and livabie, 
breeders Safe 
Sodus, N.Y 











White Indian Runner Ducks: 


fine racy breeders, wonderful white egg producers, 15 
eggs $2. Crystal White Orpingtous, massive breeders, 
bred for eggs, 15 eggs $1. Wallen Bros.. Harvesville, Pa. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per 100, May $10 per i100. Delivery guaranteed 
GWO. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 





Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


$1 per 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black eggs $1 per 15; 
Barred Rocks, utility strain, $1 per 15; White Wyran- 
dottes $1.50 per 15; all reared on separate farms 

Brook View Stock Farms, R.F.D. No. 3, Pulaski, N'¥ 





THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


Egas $3.50 pe: 100, or T5c per 15. Also Rouen Ducks 
M. F. BOLT : - CINCINNATUS, N 


White Holland Turkeys—White Wyandottes 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS. Seven years’ careful breeding 
hundré@s of unsolicited testimonials. Satisfact 

guaranteed. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa 


BRED TO LAY REDS 


Eggs and cockerels from hens with egg records from 
200 to 291 in year. How to Cure Diarrhoea in = 














Ten minutes’ For sale, English Homers. $1. Fruit and poultry plant for sale, paying 25 
ae meee de ee Fite for NY. cent Gn price. IR A P. WATSON, Box F. Fredonia, N. <a 
Rose Combs 
Brown Leghorns sing: Com 


Just 25 Ducks & Drakes 


from my giant Ng 3 er Old drakes ee = fog coven Ibs.. 
Some nine. The pick of the flocks: i em for my 
Too many 4 soa, #0 will sell the above number. 

AN ALSTINE, DEmMSTER, N.Y, 


wh use. 
First come, First served. C. V 
Leghorns, Barred 


Single Comb R.I.Reds (a80""" omine 


tons. Hatching esas by the setting or hundred. A 
limited number from the best_pens at reasonable prices. 
J. S. GILLESPIE, P.O. Box 605, Stamford, Ct 








Exhibition and utility, the farmer’s kind; — birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices fer stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, DEL 


Chesterbrook Farm S. S. White re 
Baby chicks $10 per, 100, hatching cas 

Imperial Pekin Ducklings; Baby ducktines 15 por 108. 
hatching eggs 6 per 100. Write for circulars 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We are now booking Orders, 
CHESTERBROOK FARM, - BERWYN, PA 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 





A 20.8-lb. 
Aa 


De Kol 2d’s 


2714-Ib. cow. 


The Blue Ribbon Sale 


A 31.35-Ib, cow. 





A Few Selections from the Sale 


A daughter of King of the Pontiacs from a 31%-\b. 
grees of Korndyke Abbekerk. 

selb. jr. 2-yr-old daughter of Gordon Gien Pontiac 

ain a yt daughter of Lord Netherland De Kol. 


jr. 2-yr-old daughter of King Hengerveld 
ie Fayne from a 21.8-lb. 3-yr-old granddaughter of 
Butter Boy 3d. 

A-daughter of King Pontiac Segis Korndyke, from a 
25.6-lb. jr. 2-yr-old daughter of Gordon Glen Pontiac. 

A yearling daughter of King of the Pontiecs, from a 


A daughter of Sir Waldorf Lad, from a:27.7-Ib. cow. 
A29.6 lb. 3-yr-old sired by Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul. 


Two daughters of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol, one 
with 24.6-lbs., the other a 26.6-lb. 4-yr-old from a 29-Ib. 
daughter of Duchess Ormsby Piebe Burke. 


A 291-lb. granddaughter of De Kol Hengerveld Burke. 
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All tuberculin tested. Not a poor one in the sale. 
opportunity to improve your herd. 

Auctioneers: Kelley, Haeger and Mack 
For catalogue, now ready, address 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree. Co., Sale Mgrs. 


Liverpool, N. Y. 


i ei ao cA Ae Tee 


The 
Best 
Sale 


Breeders Gonsigatwent Sale semen 


Seventeenth Public Sale 


Sale Held in New Sale Pavilion 
Stop 22, Liverpool Trolley 


March 25, 26, 1914 
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3d’s 


jr. 4-yr-old, 


of 
Segis Beets, and from the well-known $/000 40-ib. cow, 
Johanna De Kol Van Beers. 
the 
Korndyke. 
King Soge 
Season | from Lilith Lady Clothilde. 


Ibs. 





in @ year. 


A Few of the Bulls 


A nice young bull from a 21-lb. daughter of Johanna Rue 
Lad, and sired by Beauty Walker Pietertje Prince, 
whose dam, dam's dam, and dam's dem’s dam all! have 
records of over 314 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


A son of King Hengerveld, whose sire is Hengerveld 
De Kol and whose dam has 31.4 and is dam of a 30!4-Ib. 
A son of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra from a 33 
This one is good enough to head any herd in the country. 
The grand young sire, Johanna King Segis, he is by King 
Also a son of his from a 22.6-Ib. daughter of Rag Apple 


Pontiac Superb a son of King Segis Pontiac 


A 28,47 jr. 4-yr-old. daughter of King of the Pontiacs; as 
a 2-yr-old, she made 26.09 butter in 7 days and 814.71 


TUR 
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4-lb. cow. 


ayes voqqry anig oy,7, 
SL tet tete ett 














Don’t miss this 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, said: 
“When Maid Henry, the famous 13-year- -old 
H owned by the Kansas Agricultural 
College, was working so hard for the record 
of 19, pounds of milk and 835 pounds of 
butter in a year’s time, dairymen prophesied 
that the Maid would be ruined. But Maid 
Henry returns to show that she is some cow 

‘even after breaking a record. She has a 114 
y male calf, born just the other day to 
prove it." 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
« L. Houghton, Sec'y, Box 115, Brattleboro, V 

















Grade Holsteins 


For Sale| 


100 Head 


All young, well bred and nicely marked, 
some fresh and others due within sixty 
days. Alsop 50 high-grade 1 and 2-yr.-old 
heifers, and Reg. and Grade bulls ready 
“for service. 


“# J. HOWARD, 


30 Registered 
Holstein Heifers 


Well-bred, nicely marked, from 2 months 
40 2 years old. Come and see them. 
They sell fast. Over 50 sold in the last 
few weeks. A few good bull calves 3 
months old $50. 


Bouckville, N. Y. 











3A. LEACH ~- “CORTLAND,,N. Y. 
i ig From 30-lb 
tH olstein- ices at 9 


for service. 


DAVID HARUM 


Friesian 
STOCK FARM 


Bulls = SERRE 


FOR SALE 
3 _Holstein- Friesian Cs Calves 
Cotas Champion Romnayhe" mee 98170. 


D. 45, New Albany, Pa. 


Pooks rota vn nenvenpesponnavenever ui ieey ctaaueesancnaysy 











‘| Heifer 








Tanner and Tooke 
Will Sell Kiné Prince Walke 


Sire, King Gem Walk- 
er; dam, Princess Clothilde Inka 2nd, He 
is nicely grown, evenly marked, 3 months 
old and dam made 16.05 butter A. R. O. at 
2 years, 30 days after calving. Price $50. 


TANNER & TOOKE, Hamilton, N. Y. 


WILLOW BROOK STOCK FARM 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for Sale 
C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 





Crestmont Farms 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from i7 ibs butter in 7 days up. 
We can guit any taste in color and 
breeding, and fe price is right if taken 
while young. We need the room. Ask 
about them. H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 
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ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL ACES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 
SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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25 Fine Holstein 


| Heifers 2 and 3 years old 


‘50 Holstein Cows that will freshen 
2 soon. A few good Stock Bulls. 


: E. J, BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 











150—High-Grade Holsteins—150 


50 fresh cows, milking 40 to @ Ibs. per day. SO'cows 
to freshen within © 4 ays. 50 cows bred to freshen — 
August and Se meee. All young, extra large and in 
excellent condit 

We Tuberculin Test 
ealves, one week old omaet and 
$10 to $15. Young stock. All ag 

Also Thoroughbred Cattle 

WADSWORTH AND ELLIS, McGRAW,WN. Y. 


Prospective buyers met at Cortland 
Telephone drom Continnd. Cortland 4F,2. MeGraw, 19R. 


Allamuchy Farms 


We are offering registered Holstein bull calves from 
A. R. O. stock at $50 each while they last. Write 
for description, age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well-bred and 
large record cows at reasonable prices. K. A. is one 
of the best individua! sons of Pontiac Korndyke -liv- 
ing, three-quarter brother te King of the Pontiacs. 
A chancé td get the same hlood at less money. 


ALLAMUCHY =. NEW JERSEY 


ZOO HIGH GRADE | 


Holsteins 


Large, well-bred and nicely marked cows 
which.are heavy producers. Some-fresh 
and others due within sixty days. All 
tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 
to Cortlahd and look our stock over. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, pera se N. ¥. 


aboard cars, 
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ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guayantood- to be perfect 
in every particalar. 


V. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y¥ 


The Qakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


a 
Pioneer-Farm 
Serv pats from dams with 
official ik and butter records. 
Herd EDWIN K. MUNRO 
rs bull calves rich in th: 
ras eee ate abn ee 











Camillus, N. Y. 
ears Auth 4428 
4 o7, —. Champion Jereay Cow of the world: i yeas A 
17,557 lbs, 12 oz. milk, 1175 Ybe. 7 oz. HOOD 
FARM, “LOWELL, MASS Berichiree ot “large size 
quality and finieh. Fancy Mammoth oaks Turkeys. 


3 FOR $250 


D offer twoi wéll-bred and marked heifer 
aatyee pas an: mnaslntee nd. nifty tor the 
sum of two hundr a ty dollars. . 
Bomatereds transferred and crated fo b 

1 good individuals, 


Su mue > * Cortland, N. ¥. 
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$11 
do 
Mo 
The Herd of 7yfe and Production 
Paar 
Langwater Blood means Profit for a 
you. Write for the story of our herd 
- ; Ott 
LANGWATER FARMS ry 
North Easton, Mass. ofa 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. ing 
TT URL mr 
= KLMVIEW FARMS, ELMHURST, PA. ie 
= a 
= Guernsey Cattle u 
= Bull Calves from imported stock, for ED 
= sale. Herd headed by the following 
= im rted bulls: “ Princess’s Jewel,’ 
= “Billy’s France of the Isle,” “King of Pu 
= ickleigh,” “ Emblem Of France, anc 
= “Jewel of La "Turquie.” 
= BENJ. H. THROOP, Owner 7 
= 333 Connell Bidg., Scranton, Pa. fo 
= 
THETA ‘IME i 
A. R. O. bull calf born May 2d, 191 d m 
Gelsche Hamilton No.55722. His dam, De Kol “i Br 
ulhne Paul, record 28.44 lbs. butte 4 baw. 
milk in 7 days. She has a 29.13 Ib. daug ds 
81 Ib. sister. Dam of caif, Paladin Rap) veils “odie ( 
at two years old, 15.01 Ibs. butter in s an 
is a daughter of Paladin Burke with 19 yor 
two-year-olds that average nearly 50 — Pi 
and 15.40 Ibs. butter in 7 days. This ni wa 
one-half —— Price a J registered t * — 
crated. RADLEY FULLER, _ NE = 
in 
HILLSCROFT FARMS Ke 
Holstein Buils'® * 
Grandsons of Hengerveld Dek 2 ay - 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams 4 sg 
farmers’ price. FR 
GEO. R. HILL, TOWANDA, PA, | R 
YOU HAVE HEARD OF bu 
SPRING FARM 5 Sir 
KING Adega 6th Me 
the best bred Holstein bull living. Write for vookle pe 
regaeding him. ¥ 


head of the Stevens | 
ood Aity head to select. from. Write us Pr 


onal STEVENS & SON - 
Stock Farm Lacons, 
a | — 














a 











{0 Sale # are ¢ milking 4 “40 * eet 


¥ 20 cows due to cal 
Bey next. 30 eows served e ret ~~~ 4 
in August, » and are 


Septem 
> 40 to 50 lbs, per day now; all are bre 
te 2 = pee, oo dai hieh 
for high-class ry ‘oows w 
SU lige producers with size and yuaug we cah 
you. Let me eran what I ceil dgiry cows. 
Pine and see them Wale the milk, yes, and 
qilk the cow if you Want 


We Tiiocvolin Test 


Recisiered and, geade bulls alwags om hand. 
Beli Phone 14-F-5. 
zoux BM B WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, WN. ¥. 


| Count ry Life Farm 








offers sale- a pure-bred Helstein-Friesian bull, 

por! ani “vr. 018. He is sired by Pontiac Boreas 
u 9424, sire of 27 A. R. O. daughters. Pontiac 
Bores is Ome of the best sons of Heugerveld De Kol. 
The dum of this bull has 2 jmier 2-year-vid rocerd 
of 90.49 ibs. butter in 7 days and is cired by 
Lebex Lilith De Kol Ne. 36636, eire of 18 
AR. 0 This bull ie ready for service, 
nicely marked, ry perfect coudition and will please 
anyoue Price ae crated, with all popes. f. o. b. 
cars here. here. H. . WHEELER, West Winfleld, N.Y. 





Three Grandsons of King 
of the Pontiacs 


one-year-old amd ready for service. Individuality the 
colorec 


vay vex. Que is dark, two light L Sire is 
a son of King of the Pontiacs from a 25-Ib three- 
year-old, her dem @ 22-%b. daughter of 1d 


Hengerve 

bay ol end ful sister to the dam-of our 37-Ib. cow. 
these bulls aii have official and 

ie aoe Must be ot. Before February 23. 


for pedigrees and prices 
— ENS BROTHERS Co., TAVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Sire, Sprimg Farm King Pontiac. Bull Calf fer sale 
at $15¢, twelve of his nearest fifteen dams are tested 
gnd average 26% Ibs. butter in seven days; three of 
these records are two-year-old records. His average 
will increase bis value. Some heifer calves for sale 
PF. A. LAWRENCE YERENON. N. Y. 


A SERVICE BULL 2 years old 


Well marked of typical dsiry conformation. Very 
vy. broken to tread power. a 
calves 64% heffers and very uniform. A grandson 
PAUL BEETS sire of 103 A. B. O, Src 
tes. His ms h ARBR.O. with A.B. 6. 
His dam 14.71 Ibs. butter at 3 years wv 








daughters. 
days, first calf. me after 380 days (carrying ealf), 
9.06 Ibe. buttter averrge ma Fe: tests 


days, 
R. $158 erated and trmnsfe 
TRUMANSBURG, x. ¥. 


FOR SALE 


One Reg. Guernsey BULL 
born May 17, 1912. First. check of 
$100.00 gets him, crated and delivered on 
board cars at our station. - Address 

HENDERSON her 
Mobawk, N. Y¥. 


ee & 








D. Ne. L 
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GUERNSEY 
THE UTILITY COW 


Who makes every pound of feed into yellow milk, 
tich im batter fat, Let os tell you about her. 


GUERNSEY CLUB, Box A. A, Peterbora, N. H. 


) Lakeside Herd 


Offers a remarka ble yearling bull, a nas hs a great 
. bargain, % white, fwultiess in form. In his pedigree 
) 41 A. RO. dams have butter records which average 
: over 25 Ibs. in 7 days. Not a skip or blank until the 
fifth  omeretiae, Can apy other bull make such 2 show- 
ing A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKoi 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow Who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 




















day in official ee Ane Grace ae 7 Rt His 
tire is Aaggie Grace Butter , individual, 
nicely marked. 


ANU 


Quick sale at $100 








CL. BANKS NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 
were” Holstein Bulls 


f Pure-bred Holsteins of superior breeding. Breeding 
’ and prices on application. A. L. Kessler, Brandt, Pa. 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


When in the market for any kind of Hoistein-Friesian 
@ock take the matter = with Knox. Address 
CANTON, N. ¥. DEPT. Cc. 


HOLSTEINS = s.3 % 


—_ 1 
rated. on cars, Tully, 
$0 to $15 each ~ Registered ‘en high-grade cows, 
also registered tuills. REAGAN BROS., Y. 
Branch Sranch address: Plumisn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 
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| LEE’S ANNUAL 
SPRING SALE 


Canaeen, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1914 


toliowing The Breeders’ Consign 
ged additional expense for shipping if you buy et both sales—see below. 


~ ‘This sale of some 75 registered Holsteins is by far the best in the Lee 


ment Sale. H you 


series—and all the Lee sales have been good sales. 


De Kol. 


Sir: Prilly 


CLE IreIrrarrrerrrr i ririrsiririii  i ait 


VET raraaas ara t 


Tzz 


A dozen finely-bred bulls 


the $10,000 bull, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 
don’t fail to investigate the good ones offered in this sale. 


are the finest ever listed for an individual sale in 


The Females 


A a-yr-old daughter of the 31-Ib 
cow, Buttercup De Kal Netherland. 

A son of the preceding, by the $10,- 
000 sire, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 

A 24-bb, daughter of a 
fourths sister to the 30-Ib cow, La- 
doga De Kol Pauline. 

The 23-Ib. cow, Clothilde Imperial 


A daughter of Dr. Sharpe’s noted 


A yearling daughter of Kink Segis 
Pontiac Polkadot, from a 24-lb. 4-yr- 
old granddaughter of Belle Korn- 


N.B. To buyers at the Breeders’ Consignment Sele who are buyers also 
at the Lee Sale, Mr. Lee makes the liberal offer of delivering free of charge 
to Syracuse from his sale any animeis that are to be included in the same 


shipment with cattle bought at the Syracuse Sale. 
With but two exceptions; all animals in the Lee Sale are physically sound 


and unblemished; and all that are old enough will be tuberculin-tested by a 
State approved veterinarian. 


E. M. HASTINGS, 


Cazenovia can be reached by the West Shore (Chenango Branch) or 
Lehigh Valley railways. Conveyances will meet the morning trains on both 
roads on day of sale. 


SOME OF THE OFFERINGS 


If you are looking for a bul 


Central New York. These include: 


dyke. 
blood to Arfmann’s $10,000 bull. 
A yearling daughter 


Ib. dam. 


h 
yo Several daughters of Joe Korr 


Walker. — 


Korndyke, Jessie Maida Paul 
Kol, and other goed ones. 





Write early for Catalog to 


Sale Manager, LACONA, 


attend one, attend 


including sous of the 4o-Ib. 
sire, Johanna King Segis, and 


The sire is a full brother in 


of Jessie 
Maida Paul De Kol Jr., from a 24- 


dyke, one of the best bred sons of 
Earl Korndyke De Kol, and daugh- 
ters also of Sir Johanna Lyons— 
whose breeding is as goed as his 


Granddaughters of King of the 


Pontiacs, King Segis Pontiac, Pontiac 
De 


N. Y. 
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HOLSTEIN ¢ | 
SERVICE BULLS \D ° 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price-right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


BAIRGAINS IN BULL CALVES 




















Bora in Sept., sg and § Sired sach sires 

Jodge H id De be Kol, King Pontine Nether a% 
Prince De Ko Pontiac Korndyke me are 2- -prolah heifers 

with good 4.R.0. records. We nced the room an yt | 


chauce to nar ttre ne ae ty your own ys 


row him to suit yourse 
FX STANTON & SOX, NEW WOODSTOCK Bek, 


$100 HOLSTEIN BULL—$100 





Born March S6th, 1913. Sired by a son of Tidy 
Abbekerk Prince No. 877@: dam 16.32 Ib. 2-year-eld 
cow sired by a son of a 30 ib. cow. He is a Mttle 
more black than white, well grown, tubercutin tested 
and ready for service. Fred A. Biewer, Owego, XN, ¥. 





TWO HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BULLS grandgons of 
Vontiac Korndyke and Korndyke Queen DeKol Prince, 
no better bred calves om the market for the moneyr 
Age 1 month and 8 months. They are well grown 






and will please any customer. I’rice #70 and $90, 
Send for phote and breeding. LIKAL DAIRY FARM, 
Brown Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence County, New York 





MAPLE ROW STOCK FARM 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


10 young cows, also jsouag bull and beifer calves, 
from Advaneed ee = cows. Our herd ¢ 

about 75 head of jatered cattle. Correspon 
solicited. F. H. COOKINGHAM. Cherry Creek, N. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F bull born June 3, 1913. Sire, ne 4 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th. Dam and sire’s 

one ~y! butter i As an, Dam a daughter of 


Paul Beet Kol, 22 i 7 days; he is a brother 
to « 82 "Ib. cow. Price tis 0, 
A. W. BROWN & SONS -+ West Winfidd, N. ¥. 





POLLED JERSEYS 


Breeders names and other information of CHAS. 8, 
HATVIEL)), Box 32, Route 4, Springfield, Ohio 


JERSEYS FOR PROFIT 


AMERICAN JERSBY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 


Sec., 











HOLSTEIN BULL 
one peat okt. By grandson of DeKoal 24 Butter Boy 
3d. out of A. R.O. dum. Price $150. 

z. z * ALLEN ORWELL, N. ¥. 





HOLSTEINS 


Bull Cal from official tested dams. A. P. 
VES Lantern, Wust Newron, Pa. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 

























Second 
Annual 


75 


Sale April 16th 


Head Choice Registered Holsteins 


Every animal under 6 years old—Catalogues ready April ist. 


R. H. BEARD STOCK FARM 





PMO RU LL Fe 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiec Kerndyke. His dam was Pontiac R. 
$8,000 cow. He has twen 
breeding as Pontiac Clothil 
es Pia che casenet @O- cbaet bap 
38.03 tbs. butter in seven days, and has 87 
See Soe cag at es i Somes dees Sigh eating date. 


W. W. JENNINGS : . Towanda, Peonsylvani 


i aincnsssindiinsenineneait UG nh 


THE HOME O 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Reg Apple Korndyke 


-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. Sons ; has 100% 
DeKol 2d, 372 


Write for —— and 
MEP O OR AOU UMM UMUC UG aU MME Seite i eng 


Apple, the 


the same 


Pontiacs. 


CUT OG US CULCU ASM CL en AE 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


F 


Wid 


#1 


7 


Ee 


Cortland, N. Y. 












Offers 


tf 
dy 





son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 hs. butter in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Kernd 
ou Want a great 

to head your 








FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, trom cows with large 


Apple Korndyke Sth, 
days and 156.92 Ibs. 


official records. cows in calf to Ra 


+] 


we sage es ag bull, 





ke on hand, and this is the last. 
secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 


a 
in 

















Grandsons RoaNaTee 
i KORNDYKR 

Pine dividuals vith A. R.O. dams; Writ our 
manis io H. A. FISH, i. ¥. D. 1, New Haven, NY. 
iwoney HOMESTEAD oifors for sale Holstein bull 
ve born April 19, 1913 his 's first 29 dames 
cid over 20 Ibs. Tie is mostly White and a fine 
piatiduat, Sire, Heng. Butter Boy De 
- age 5 Dam a 16.09 Jr. 2-year-old, ter 
. Sis Clyde. 135. f. 0. & Rochester, N. Y,. 


HINCHDY, P. ©. Box 729, Rochester, N. 


& BULL CALF 








Bire ic son. ‘of . 
Gavenier I De "Kote 34 of Dituw be whose dam is grand 
K 


4 Schenectady, N. ¥. 


REHSAL FARMS 














Bull calves, af AR. O, dams, 29:87—19. Jr. 2 ye 
h Site, Sir Segis Inks. N. V. LASHER, Pultouville, N.Y. 
:RIZE HOLSTEIN PRIESTA 
sist aoe Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Wats 
ets, ene. pale. seherds. bay 
Oe. * SENNINGERS. 
ong Gun » PA. 











The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
give full description and ‘prices. SEND FOR ONE, also 
for a list of young bulls. 

BE. H. KNAPP & SON - - FABIUS, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS~—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 





2—_BULLS—2|OVERTON HERD 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Year ol ready for service. Nicely One bull, same sire, whose dam has 24.62, milk 
marked. “Write right for quick sale. test 4.45. Everything tuberculin tested. 
BZRA HOLBERT, iake, N. Y. |] F. C. & EK. 4. OVERTON, ADAMS, N. Y. 


Holstein bull calves sired by Sir Segis Ko 





rmdyke 


Walker whose A. R. 0. dams have above 20 pounds. 


5 BUY A 


Pure Bred Draft Stud Colt 


our system of helping you with attractive 
os matter you can eselly prove te your 
neighbors the sdvantages of 
breeding to a good horse.. Our 
prices for colts are very low 
for we must keep ‘emi moving 
They'll double in weight anid 
value. And there's big profit 
in breeding big drafters. Ge 
into the game. We'll help you. 
Write teday “ G2 
Over 20 head, all 
ron, Belgian, Suffulk, ogee teset 
Largest breeding establishment tn the Kast—17W0 acres, 
= ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


Young X‘sercian Stallions 
out of imported 


Two to three years old; 
mares and by imported sires. Guaranteed 
to be sound and sure breeders. Will sell 
to two or more farmers as company 
horses. Prices reasonable. 

W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORE. 


For Sale, Percheron Stallion 


Young, good color, weighs 1750 lbs., eqs 
fine stock. Right every way. A bargain. 
if you want him 


Write at once 
EK. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


Fine German Coach Stallion 


For Sale Cheap 
BENTON, STEVENSVILLE, MD. 

























Hest Lovestmeut 
on the Farm 














sanaeani tants 











Apply to DK 


3000 Percheron Stallion #5¢f 


ge Farm, Mohegan Lake, N. ¥. Chas. Baker, 
1 hour from Grand Centra] Sta. New York City. 


HORSES FOR FARMS 


You can’t go wrong. Sensoned car and express chunks 
30-day written gepenaiee with every 

x appointment. 
SULLIVAN, 


"Poo 6486 
Farmers Sectrity Burea “a 











“99 Nassau St., New York City 





Jacks «x4 Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farms under one 
management, where eau be seen 
38) head fine large Jacks, Jennies 

se ie 14 to 17 hands high. 

mes. Stock guaranteed. 
Write r prices today. Address 


KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton; Ohio 
Branch berns: Clinton, 







Ind. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING ae 

and become in dent. Write for sotaloene, of 

World's Greatest ool. Jones Nav kL, - 3- 
N."Steramente. Blvd AT 


















tloneering, 14 4 
Carey M. Jon 
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The Spring Fashions - 


‘. tive new modes are featured 
re page of fashions. Suitable 
3 for all the women and children 
of the family will be found there. 

6323—Lady’s Shirtwaist 
cheviot or linen can be used 

e this waist. The waist is 

de with a tucked front and can 
_ either the long or short sleeves. 
= nigh ‘or low neck canbe used. 

The pattern, No 6323, is cut in sizes 

to 42 inches bust. measure. Me- 
gium size requires ~ % yards of 36-inch 
material. 
6572—Lady’s Shirtwaist 

qhis simple model has a short tuck 
at each shoulder in front and a plain 

ck. The neck may be made high 
with band and collar or open with 
jarge square collar. The sleeves are 

Jain and straight, ending in a cuff at 
The wrist. The pattern, No 6572, is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
gre. Medium size requires 35% yards 
of 27-inch material. 

5964—Girl’s Dress 


Any of the woolen materials can be 
F ysed to make this dress, with the col- 
jar and euffs of contrasting material. 
e blouse of the dress closes at the 
jeft side of the front and can be made 
gith either the long or short sleeves. 
The three-gored skirt is joined to an 
gnderwaist. 7 pgeee, Hs 5964, is 
in sizes 6, 8, 10 an 2 years. 
Satu size requires 3% yards of 36- 
rch material and % yard of 27-inch 
gntrasting goods for the dress and -% 
4 of 36-inch material for the un- 
derwaist. 
6564—Nurse’s Dress 
Linen is the best material to use for 
making this dress. The dress is made 
with a large; roomy armhole, The 
long or short sleeves and low or turn- 
gown collar can be use. The skirt is 
qt in-four gores and can be made 
with either the high or regulation 
waistline. The pattern, No 6564, is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
gre. .Medium Size requires five yards 
of 36-inch material. 
6240—Girl’s Dress 
Serge, linen or gingham can be used 
‘for this dress with the collar, cuffs and 
belt of. contrasting material. The 
dress is ‘made to be slipped on dover 
the héad and can have either the 
long on short sleeves. The applied 
yokes canibe used or not as preferred. 
The pattern, No 6240, is cut in size 
4 to years. Age eight years re- 
quires'3/4 yards of 36-inch material 
and %%yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods if made* with the yokes. 
§561—Lady’s Shirtwaist 
This plait, tailored model has a box 
plait at. the closifig, plain fronts and 
2 small applied yoke in the back. 
There is also a patch pocket m front. 
The sleeves are the regulation shirt- 
sleeve, ending at the wrist in the'con- 
ventional cuff. The pattern, No 6561, 
is cutrin sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires. two 
yards of 44-inch material. 
1715—Lady’s Kimono 
The long kimono is indispensable. 
This comfortable garment closes at 
the left side of the front and provides 
for two styles of sleeves. It will” be 
pretty: if made of outing flannel, 
printed in Japanese effects, of sateen; 
cotton trepe or of wash silk. The 
Pattern, No 4715, is cut in sizes 32 to 
# inches bust measure Medium size 
requires 7°% yards of 36-inch material. 
6575—Lady’s Dress 
gis cheviot or messaline can be 
0 make this dress; The dress 
is made with a drop shoulder and ¢an 
have either the long or short sleeves. 
e three-gored skirt can be made 
with either the high or regulation 
Waistline. The pattern, No 6575, is 
cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
tre. Medium size requires 314 yards 
of 34-inch material. f 
6552—Lady’s Dress 
Simple housé dress ma@e with the 
ono shoulder and an open’ neck 
trimmed with a wide collar and orna- 
Mental revers and with an inner shield 
@ chetisette,.The sleeves. may ‘be 
or’ short. The pattern, No 6552, 
cut-in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium ‘size requires .4% 
Yards of- 44-inch material, 5% yard or 
inch lace for the chemisette and 
yard . 2¢-inth satin for a girdle. 
5967—Lady’s Dress 
Any of the pretty silk materials ¢an 
me" to make’ this dress, with the 
ar and cuffs of contrasting mate- 
~ a The dres§ closes at the left side 
tither: front aid can be made with 












r long or short sleeves and either 
h or low neck. The pattern, 
vanf iS.cut in sizes 82 to 42 inches 
7) cere. Medium size requires 
nara S of 36-inch material and % 
of 27-inch contrasting goods. 

% 4650—Lady’s House Dress 
fathess in the home is one of. the 
features which the modern 
lite, has introduced into her daily 
th a frock as the one here 
his ideal for morning wear. 
use closes at the left side of 
Wont. The seven gored skirt fits 
and is made with a reversed 











box plait in the center of the back. 
The pattern, 4650, is cut in sizes 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
‘size requires 5% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. : ; 
6417—Lady’s Shirtwaist 

This shirtwaist is just the thing for 
business wear, as it is made perfectly 
plain with a patch pocket on the left 
side of the front. The turndown col- 
lar is removable. The pattern, No 
6417, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 
6054—Lady’s Skirt 


Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be 
used to make this skirt. The skirt 
closes at the left side of the back and 
can be made with either the Empire 
or regulation waistline. The pattern, 
No 6054, is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Medium size requires 
25% yards of 44-inch material. 

6381—Lady’s Dress 

This stylish but simple frock shows 
one of the new yoke effects. The 
back of the blouse is quite plain, and 
is extended forward over the shoul- 
ders to form the yoke. The one-piece 
skirt closes in the front and seam- 
less in the back. The pattern, 6381, 
is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 44-inch material. 

6373—Lady’s Dress 

Any woman can make this dress 
herself in a few hours. It closes at 
the front and can be made with either 
the long or short sleeves. The collar, 
cuffs and belt are of contrasting ma- 
terial. The pattern, 63873, is cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust. measure. 
Medium size requires 5% yards of 36- 
irch material, % yard of 18-inch 
goods for the vest, and 1% yards of 
24-inch~ satin. 

6516—Lady’s Dress 

This dress is very simple to carry 
out. It closes at the left side of the 
front and can be made with either 
the long or short sleeves. The one- 
piece skirt can have either the high 
or.-regulation waistline. The pattern, 
6516,is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 
2% yards of 54-inch material. 

6344—Lady’s Dress 

Serge, cheviot and linen are suitable 
materials for this dress. The dress 
closes at the front and can be made 
with either the long or short sleeves. 
The three-gored skirt can have either 
the high or regulation waistline. The 
pattern, 6344, is cut in sizes 34 to 2 
inches bust measure. Medium sizé 
requires 5% yards of 36-inch, mate- 
rial, 5% yards of braid for binding, 


and \% yard of plaiting for the neck. 
5988—Miss‘’s Dress 
Serge, linen or messaline can be 


used for this dress, with the collar 
and cuffs of contrasting material. The 
dress closes at the front and can be 
made with either the long or short 
sleeves. The skirt is cut in six gores. 
The pattern, 5988, is cut in sizes 1}, 
16 and 18 years. .Age 16 years re- 
quires 3% yards of 54-inch material 
and 1% yards of 24-inch contrasting 
material. . 
4830—Lady’s Apron 

This is the apron for a real cover- 
all. It is a one-piece model, cut out 
in a large round at the neck and also 
at armholes and fastening with a single 
button at the shoulders in the back. 
Gingham is best all around apron ma- 
terial, but calico may also serve. The 
pattern, 4830, is cut in sizes 32, 26, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 4% yards of 27-inch ma- 
terial. 

6339—Girl’s Dress 

This is just the thing for the school 
girl, as it closes at the front. It is 
made with short sleeves and a low 


neck. The skirt is cut in two pieces. 
Linen or serge can be. used for the 
dress. The pattern, 6339, is cut in” 


sizes 4 to 12 years. Age 8 years re- 
quires 2 yards of 44-inch material and 
1% yards of ribbon for the belt. 
6335—Boy’s Dress 

This dress is for the small boy wto 
has not yet worn the regulation 
bloomers. The dress is made in the 
box-plaited -style and closes at tue 
back. The long or short sleeves can 
be used. ‘The pattern, 6835, is cut in 
sizes 1, 2-and 3 years. Age 2 years 
requires 24% yards of 36-inch mate- 
riail and % yard of 27-inch contrast- 
ing goods. 

6336 Girl's Dress 

Linen, gingham or serge can be used 
for this dress with the collar, cuffs.and 
belt of ‘contrasting material. The dress 
closes at the front and can be made 
with either the long or short sleeves. 
The skirt is cut in four gores, The pat- 
tern, 6336; is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years, Age 8 years requires 2 yards 
Of 44-inch material, % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting goods and 2% yards of rib- 
bon for a belt, 

4635—Boy’s Shirtwaist Suit 
Every boy needs a. shirt. waist suit, 


and here is an exceilent: ‘pattern for- 


making such a garment. The biouse 
is made with a back yoke and with a 
removable collar. The trousers can be 
made with or without a fly, and fin- 


ished with either legbands or elastics. 
The pattern, 435, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 
10.and 12 years. Age 8 requires 2 
yards of Ji-inch material. 
: 4625—Girl’s Dress 
Serge or linen can be used for this 
ress with the trimming of insertion. 
e dress is made in the semi-princess 
Style and can have either the high or 
low neck, and either the long or three- 
quarter length sleeves. The pattern, 


4625, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Age 8 years requires 3% yards 


of 36-inch material. 
6399—Boy’s Russian Suit 


While the Russian suit remains the 
proper dress for little boys it is now 
cut on straighter lines. Our model! also 
has a very low diagonal closing, with 
the popular vest in front. The sleeves 
are tucked at the wrist, but may be 
gathered into a cuff. Little bloomer 
trousers complete the suit which may 
be of wash material or of light weight 
woolens. The pattern, 6399, is cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
requires 2% yards of 44-inch material, 

4615—Child’s Apron 

Linen, gingham or chambray can be 
used to make this apron, with the 
trimming bands of contrasting matc- 
rial. The apron is cut in one piece and 
closes at each shoulder and at the 
back. The pattern, 4615, is cut in sizes 
4 to 12 years, Age 8 years requires 
1 yard of 36-inch material, % yard of 
27-inch contrasting goods, 

6573—Lady’s Skirt 

Serge, cheviot or broadcloth can be 
used to make this skirt. The skirt can 
be used to eomplete a coat suit or it 
can be worn with separate sshirt- 
waists. It is cut in one piece and can 
have either the empire or regulation 
waistline. The pattern, 6573,.is cut in 
sizes 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 1% yards of 54- 
inch material. 

Price of all patterns 10 cents. Order 
ly number from our Fashion Depart- 
ment, 





A Cross-Eyed Soul 
HELEN P. METZGER 
Old Zekiel Brown keeps sayin’ 
friends are all unkind, 
But he’s just seein’ crooked through the 
,Windows of his mind. 
No. matter where old Zekiel goes, he's 
. *. bound to think he’s slighted. 
If he'can find some fault with folks he’s 
sure to be delighted. 


that his 


He-* goes around’ sayin’ that this 
world’s an awful place, 
And: when all the earth’s a-smilin’ 


.- Zekiel wears a stern, sad face. 
Always, e’en in sunniest weather, Zeke 
; hands out his mournful! dole, 
And I've just about decided that he has 
a cross-eyed soul. . 


If some one does a favor, thinkin’ merely 
to be kind, 

Zeke’ll. shake his head and mutter, 
“Guess he has an ax to grind.” 

And if new plans for progress and bet- 
terment we seek 

They’re carefully wet-blanketed, at once, 
by Uncle Zeke. 

I think this world we're 
pretty middlin’ fair; 

But Zekiel doesn’t see the flowers, 
plucks the weeds with care. 

He never sees the sunshine as the years 
exact their toll, 

And so it seems to me that he 
have a cross-eyed soul. 


livin’ in is 


but 


must 
The Hard Beginning 
LMOST all parents in straight- 
A ened or very moderate circum- 
stances find it harder to bear 
with the lack of money where it affects 
their children rather than where it 
does themselves. So often we hear, 
“Oh, I have learned to go without my- 
self, but I do want my children to have 
all these things which [ have wished 
for and couldn't have. I don’t want 
them to have as hard a struggle as I 
have had and be so handicapped.” 

Yet, thinking men and women real- 
ize that the child who has life made 
teo easy for it, is the one who is han- 
dicapped in life’s race. It takes a 
mighty strong personality to rise when 
the early years have been too easy. 
Some of our big men have been sons 
of the rich, but they are the exception 
and not the rule. The average son 
or daughter of a wealthy man not only 
lacks the incentive to work, but he has 
not the training which a child called 
on. daily to make the best of certain 
circumstances and compelled to do 
certain. tasks however much he may 
dislike them, has. The child may not 
see it, but the training which comes 
from it'alldoes make men or women 
with: stronger will power than those 
who have had life made a greased 
skidway for them, The-.slunhts in the 
big cities breed criminals, but it is not 
the poverty alone found there that 
makes them. The mansions of the rich 
produce their Thaws. 

I like to think that one reason why 
the country has always produced so 
many of the great men in all the walks 
of life is because the country environ- 
ment makes for a sturdiness of char- 
acter that cannot be excelled. Don't 
you think we do altog. her too much 
worrying about providing cushions for 
our children now and after we are 
gone. Every ch‘ld has the right to 
have a happy, revsonably, care-free 
childhood, and except in cases of ex- 
treme poverty, it in usually possible for 
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them to have it. This does not mean, 
however, that a child should be freg 
from ail responsibilities and tasks, It 
is the rich who need to worry how 
they may teach their children pa- 
tience, determination, thoroughfiess, 
frugality and the old-fashioned vir- 
tues, which are just as necessary now 
as they ever were. The poor man may 
be reasonably sure his chidren will 
possess them. 

One of the recompenses the mother 
or father who is steering through a 
life of just making ends meets«may 
look forward to is, that that kind of 
effort knits the family closely together; 
Companions in hardship are usually 
companions always. Particularly is 
this so when the home atmosphere is 
one of sympathy and love—two price. 


less things which do not cosi money. 
I think it was Theodore Roosevelt 
who said in effect “that the only in- 


heritance parents should feel obligated 


to leave normal children wis a good 
education and a good name.” In other 
words, arm them for the fight, not 


take away from them the necessity of 
fighting. 

There is a little story about a woman 
and a cocoon which is good for most 
parents to keep in mind. A tender- 
hearted woman seeing within a cocoon 
the struggle that the butterfly was 
making to free itself, thought to help 
it by breaking the meshes and letting 
the silken-w:nged creature loose; but 
the butterfly, thus released, was too 
weak to lift itself; too undeveloped to 
care for itself, and died before its res- 
cuer’s eyes, It needed the battle. 


THE HOUSEHOLD EDITorR, 


Homemade Sweets 





ANNA EDDY 
A child can make almost any candy 
that does not require much beating 
or stirring, and one of the kinds that 
will find much favor in the sight of 
the little ones is what is known as 
“ice cream candy,” a sweet that is 


spoiled by being stirred. To make it, 
boil a cupful of white sugar with a 
third of a cupful of water and about 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Boil until the candy hard- 
ens; then add vanilla flavoring, and 
when cold enough pull strenuously. 

The celebrated “Everton toffy” is 
also made with comparatively little 
trouble. Two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and the same quantity of mo- 
lasses are boiled with one cupful of 
water over a slow fire until the mix- 
ture becomes very hard when. dropped 
in water. It should then be cooled in 
buttered pans. 

The fruit and nut bars that leok so 
inviting when seen in the confection- 
er’s window may easily be duplicated 
even by children xi home. All that 
is required is that the fruits and nuts 

figs, dates, cherries, orange, cocoa- 
nut, almonds and other. nuts—be 
spread over the bottom of buttered 
tin. In the meantime a syrup is made 
by boiling three pounds of granulated 
sugar with a pint of water. When the 
syrup begins to boil a scant half teas 
spoonful of cream of tartar should be 
added, being careful to see that it is 
first thoroughly dissolved in . water. 
Cook for about 20 minutes; then pour 
the hot syrup over the fruits and nuts 
so that it will pass over and between 
them. As the candy cools, mark off 
in squares, or long bars, such as con- 
fectioners make. If desired the syrup 
may be flavored by the addition of 
fruit extracts, lemon, orange or others 
that the fancy may dictate. 

A most tasty brown peanut candy is 
made by boiling a cupful of molasses 
and a cupful of brown sugar with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. When the syrup 
has cooked sufficiently to become 
brittle when dropped into cold water 
a large cupful of shelled peanuts is 
added with a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, and, after they have been 
stirred thoroughly through the syrup, 
the candy is poured into buttered tins 
to harden. 

The nut. candies called “pralines,” 
so popular among the people of all 
ages in New Orleans, may be madé at 


home. A pound of dark-brown sugar 
is boiled, with just enough water to 
cover it, and when the mixture has 
cooked sufficiently te forma hair 
when dropped from the tip of the 
spoon, nearly a pound of nut meats 


are added. The candy must be stirred 
a little, enough to mix the ingredients 
thoroughly, after which it is dropped 
on buttered paper and flattened down 
in the form of a round cone. When 
cool the “pralines” crumble and melt 
in the mouth deliciously. Any kind 
of nut meats, and even grated cocoa- 
nut, may be used for this purpose. ” 

The old-fashioned peppermint drops 
are so popular a sweet and so easily 
made that it is surprising that they are 
not made more frequently at home. 
In preparing them, the. sugar—two 
cupfuls—is boiled with half a cupful 
of waier for. five minutes. At. this 
point a teaspoonful of the peppermint 
extract is added, and the candy is 
stirred until it thickens, when it 1s 
dropped on buttered paper in the size 
and shape desired. r 

To forget a wrong is the best re- 
venge. 











i OU saw what was printed in the 
. papers,” he answered evasively. 
“You must have given it out.” 

“I gave out nothing,” said 
Garrison, bent now on a new line of 
thought, and determined that he 
would not accuse young Durgin by 
name till driven to the last extremity. 
“But, as a matter of fact, I do know, 
Mr Wicks, that Hardy was murdered.” 

“Then why the devii don’t you re- 
port to that effect?” snapped Wicks. 
“Are you trying to shield that young 
woman?” 

Garrison knew whom he meant, but 
he asked: What young woman?” 

“Dorothy Booth-Fairfax! You know 
who I mean!” 

“What has she to do with it?” Gar- 
rison inquired in apparent innocence. 
ths 4 should you think I’m shielding 

er?” 

“She's the likely one—the only one 
who could benefit by Hardy’s death!” 
answered Wicks, a little less aggres- 
sively. “You could see that by the ac- 
counts ih the paper.” 

“I haven't read the papers for 
guidance,” Garrison observed dryly. 
“Have you?” 

“I didn’t come here to answer ques- 
tions, I came to ask them. I demand 
your report!” said Mr Wicks. “I want 
to know all that you know!”’ 

Garrison reflected that the little 
man knew too much. It suddenly 
eccurred to his mind, as the man’s 


sharp eyes picked up every speck or ; 


fleck upon. his clothing, that Wicks, in 
the subway that evening when they 
rode together in the jostling crowd, 
could have filched that poiisoned cigar 
from his pocket with the utmost ease 
He determined to try. a little game. 

“I’ve been waiting for the last com- 
pleting link in my chain,” he said, “‘be- 
fore accusing any man of murder. You 
are right in supposing that I have 
found out more than I’ve reported— 
but only in the last few days and 
hours, I told you before that I thought 
perhaps Hardy had been poisoned.”’ 

“Well! What more? How was it 
done?” 

“The poison employed was crushed 
to a powder,” and he mentioned the 
name of the stuff. 

“Used by photographers,’’ comment- 
ed Wicks. 

“Not exclusively, but at times, yes.” 

“How was the stuff administered?” 


New Developments 


“I think in a fifteen-cent cigar.’’ 
. Garrison was watching him closely 
while apparently toying with a pen. 
“Very good,” said Wicks with an air 
of satisfaction that was not exactly 
understandable. | “I presume you have 
something to go on—something by 
way of evidence?” 
“No,” said Garrison, ‘‘unfortunately 
I have not, I had a second cigar which 
1 believe was prepared with the poison, 
but I committed the blunder of losing 
it somewhere—Heaven alone knows 
where.” 
-. “That's devilish poor business!” cried 
Wicks in apparent exasperation. ‘But 
you Haven't said why you believe the 
man got the poison in any such man- 
rer. .On what do you base your con- 
clusions?’’ 

“Near where the man was found 
dead I discovered an unsmoked cigar,” 
answered Garrison, watching. the effect 
of his words. ‘It contained what little 
of the powder the victim had not ab- 
sorbed.”’ 

Wicks looked at him almost calmly. 

~“You’ve done good work,” he said. 
“It’s a pity you lost that second cigar. 
ry by. the way, where did you get 

¢?” 

Garrison realized that, despite his 
intended precautions, he had gone ir- 
retrievably into disclosures that were 
fetching the case up to Dorothy or 
young Foster Durgin. In his eagerness 
tc pursue a new theory, he had per- 
mitted Wicks to draw him farther than 
he had even intended to go. There was 
ro escape. He decided to put it 
through. 

“I got it from a box, at the coroner's 
office,” he admitted. 

“Mr Garrison, what do you mean by 
withholding all these facts?” demand- 
ed Wicks sharply. ‘‘Where did Hardy 
get the box of cigars?” 

Garrison would gladly have evaded 
this question, but he was helpless. 

“They were a birthday present from 
his niece.” 

“This, Miss Booth-Fairfax?”’ 

“Ves.” 


“And you're in love with her!— 
masquerading as her husband! What 
do you mean by saying you've not at- 
tempted to shield her?” 

“Now go slow, Mr Vicks,” cautioned 
Garrison, ‘I know what I’m doing in 
this case. It was given to me to ferret 
out—and I'll go through it to the end 
—no matter who is found guilty.” 

“That's better!” said Wicks. “You 
don’t believe it’s this young woman. 
Who else could have as good a motive, 

Garrison was fighting for time A 
sa@érifice was necessary, He utilized 
rere Durgin, who might, after all, be 


_ guilty. 
~ .“Miss Booth, or Mrs Fairfax, has a 
stepbrother, ,” he said. 
‘He’ ha c ography. He 
ra vont tify aged gh oA He bapa > 
‘ate—but as -have no positive 
of that he dia this crime. I am 








for developments—and expect. . 


ing things at any moment.” 

“Where is the man?” said Wicks, 
“What's his name?’ 

“Foster Durgin. I’m Waiting for him 
now. He’s fifteen minutes overdue.” 

“Arrest him when he comes!” com- 
manded Wicks. “Take no chances -n 
letting him escape!”’ 

“Perhaps that’s good advice,” said 
Garrison slowly. “I'll think it over.” 
“He’s the only one you suspect?” 

“Well, there’s one more element, 
somewhat vague and unsubstantiated,” 
admitted Garrison, -‘“‘There’s a man, it 
seems, who threatened Hardy years 
ago. He has followed Hardy about 
persistently. Hardy appeared to fear 
him greatly, which accounts for his 
ceaseless roving. This man may and 
may not have accomplished some long- 
planned revenge at Branchville, He 
appears to be somewhat mystical, but 
I felt it my business to investigate 
every possible clew.” 

“Certainly,” said 
scrutiny Garrison’s 
once more abnormally acute. 
his name?’’ 

Garrison focused his eyes on the 
man across the desk incisively. 

“Hiram Cleave.”’ 

So far as he could see there was not 
so much as a flicker to show that his 
shot had gone home. 

Wicks spoke up, no less aggressively 
than before. 

“Where is he now?’ 

“No one seems to know. 
discover—and report.” 


Wicks, whose 
face had grown 
“What's 


I hope to 
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Wicks rose and took his hat from 
se ot f esti in 

# ept for your n gence ap- 
pearing at the office,” he said, “you 
have done fairly well. Shall yon need 
any help in arresting Durgin? If you 
wish it I——~” co 

A knock on the door interrupted. A 
postman entered, met Garrison as he 
was stepping across the floor, and 
handed him a thin, flat. parcel, crudely 
wrapped and tied, It was postmarked 
Rockdale. 

Garrison knew it for the phetograph 
—the picture of Cleave for which he 
had hoped and waited. 

“Wait just a minute, Mr Wicks,” he 
said, backing toward the door with in- 
tent to keep his man from departing. 
“This is a letter from @ friend who is 
helping on the case. 


Foster Durgin 


Wicks sat down again. Garrison re- 
mained by the door. He was cutting 
the string on the package when a sec- 
ond knock. on the glass behind him 
gave him a start. 

He opened the door. A small, rather 
smiling young man was in the hall. 

“Mr Garfison?’’ he said. “My name 
is———’’ 

“How do you do?” Garrison inter- 
rupted loudly, having instantly recog- 
nized Foster Durgin, from a strong re- 
semblance to his older brother, and 
instantly calling out: “Excuse me a 
moment, Mr Vicks,” stepped out in 
the hall and closed the door. 

‘“‘My name is Durgin,” said the vis- 


itor. x4 called before you y 


could hear nothing, from | 


Aa are 
Sioa 7 
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an Asriculturigs 


Sis ow,” interrupted ant” 
moving. down the hali a 


a voice so low he was 


Ga 


certain Wig 
behind ¢ 
door, even should he try. |'y, he 
expecting you, I want you to do x 
thing quickly, before we try to h 
talk. I want you to go downstare 
ring up police headquarters and at 
for a couple of officers to com = 
quickly as they can trave].” °s 
“What for? I don’t—” 
CD oo to arrest the 
urdered your uncle,” said Gary 
sing the most: startling method a 
command to put young Durgin to PB . 
test of guilt or innocence. Act ave 
and come back afterward!” © 
“I’m with you!” said Durgin “Ga 
him, have you?—what’s his name” 
He was innocent. : 
Garrison knew it and instantly c 
cluded that the young man before re 
could hardly have stolen the uncle 
second will, But he had no time fon 
ramifying inquiries. He pushed his 
visitor toward the elevator ang oul 
answered with more urging for speed. 
He returned to the office, tearing og 
the wrapper from his picture as h 
went. He glanced at it once before he 
opened the door. It was Wicks—not 
so bald—-not so aggressive of aspect 
but Wicks beyond the shadow of g 
doubt. On the back was Written 
“Hiram Cleave.” 
Wicks turned 
tered. 
“I can’t wait here all day 


ome. 


man who 





upon him as he en. 


while you 
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This. book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
% and definite understanding of exactly what.the Victor or 
4 . Vietrola will bring to you. ; 
. It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 


nearly evety musical-composition you ever heard of. 


to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 


SEIS ae gat 


free. 


is 


of the world’s greatest artists. 





Berliner G ph Co. 


It will help you 
It will place before 


you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in the repertoire 
It will make clear to you just how easily all 
the music of all the world can become an interesting and helpful part of your every- 
day life in your own home. 
Music is the only universal language. It attracts everyone—the French, the German, the 
Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all capable~of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, every musical longing is satisfied. 
This book of Victor Records-costs us more than $100,000 every year, but-we will gladly give you a copy 


Ask any Victor dealer, or writé to us. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
«> M 1, Canadian Distrib 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


4. L, Bice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N, Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind 
of paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdr- 

the form of a dry powder = 


a ce, Wood, or brick, 
spreads and looks like oi] paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. Rice, Manuf’r., 87. North St. 
Adams, N. Y., he will you a free trial 
also. color card and ‘full information. show- 
can sate @ good many dollars. 


to ny  surfa stone 
c' 

A. iL 
and 


you how you 
Write foday. 





MOVING PIC TURE MACHINE 
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and Films, : 


FRIEND SOAP CO.; 





150 views 
for selling 24 


Dept. 238. 
CONCORD JCT., MASS. 


Match Scratch 


FRESH 


SCRATCHERS 4 
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Quilt Patterns 


gules Dosid hove sewbeck: 








This attractive match scratch is hon 
low, gray and green, and makes a neat) 
outlined in black, measuring 642%!" 
inelude in the offer, tinted natural color line 
cotton and sandpaper, for only..-..----+**** 

Supply is limited. Send today. 


PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO 
Broadway Springfield, 
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ave a 
tairs, 
l ask 
c as " 
gtared at n 
4 ained by the door. 
who “what do you mean to do?” de- 
a ded the visitor. 
dat “Wait a few minutes and see,” was 
_  garrison’s réply, “Meantime, here is a 
_ photograph of the man who threat- 
d Hardy’s life. And, by the way,” 


fe added, holding the picture with its 
face toward himself, in attitude of 
earelessness, “I forgot to say_ before 

> that a man was scen entering Hardy's 
him room, in Hickwood, the night of the 
ncle’s murder. He extracted two cigars from 
the box presented to Hardy by his 





1 his 
only others, precisely like them, purchased 
ne at the same little store in Amsterdam 
avenue where she obtained hers, and 
bought, moreover, within a very few 
’ minutes of her visit to the shop. All 
of which bears upen the case.” 

Wicks was eying him now with a 
menacing, furtive glance that shifted 
with extraordinary rapidity. He had 
paled a trifle about the mouth. 

“Mr Garrison,” he said, “you. are 
trifling with this matter, What do you 
mean?” 

“Just ~*hat I said,” answered Garri- 
gon. “The witness who saw the mur- 
@erer leave his deadly cigars in that 
' box should have arrived by now to 
fdentify the criminal. This photo- 
graph, as I said before, is a picture of 
the man I think guilty.” 

He advanced a step, with no inten- 


re he 


livered the picture into his -visitor's 
hand. 

Wicks glanced down at it furtively. 

+His face turned livid, 

“So!” he cried. “You think you 
Get away from that door!” 

He made a swift movement forward, 
but Garrison blocked his way. 

“Not till your friends the policemen 
grrive!” he said. “lt was your own 
suggestion, and good.” 

“You act like a crazy man!” Wicks 














= a ot me pe 
“The her came 


niece, and in their place he deposited’ 


tion of abandoning the door, and de- 
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“Jerold!’ she cried, and ran into the 
— and knelt where he lay on the 
r. . 
He was merely stunned, He recov- 
ered as if by the power of stubborn- 
ness, with his mind sirangely —— 


was looking up in the sweetest, most 
auxious face in all the world. 

“Help me up. Let. me go before 
everyone comes,”’ he said, “I believe 
a: where to find your 

It was already too late. Durgin and 
two policemen appeared at the open 


uncle’s 


door, 

Confusion reigned in the office pres- 
ently, for more of the officers came 
upon the scene and people from ad- 
joining rooms helped to swell the 
numbers. Everyone was talking at 
once. The form of Wicks, motionless 
and broken, lay far below the window 
on the pavement of an air and light 
shaft, formed like a niche in the 
building. Garrison sent Dorothy to 
her lodgings,. promising to visit her 
soon. Pike, young Barnes and Foster 
Durgin remained, the two former as 
witnesses of what had occurred, Dur- 
gin by Garrison's request. 

The hour that followed, an hour of 
answering questions, making state- 
ments, proving who he was and what, 


was a time that Garrison disliked ex-. 


ceedingly, but it could not be escaped. 
Reporters had speedily gathered; the 
story would make a highly sensa- 
tional sequel to the one already 
printed. The guilt of Wicks had been 
confessed. Corroborative testimony 
being quite abundant, and every link 
in the chain complete, the affair left 
no possible suspicion resting upon 
either Scott or any of Hardy’s rela- 
tives; and Garrison. and Durgin re- 
fused to talk of Dorothy’s marriage 
or anything concerning the will. 

The story used before was of course 
reviewed at length. Despite the de- 
lays of the investigation immediately 
undertaken, Garrison managed at last 





e 4 in a woman's utter- 
ance. It was Dorothy, at the open 
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’ declared with a sudden change of 

Manner, “Dll have you discharged— 

You are discharged! The case is out of 
your hands. You P 


The Attack 


For the third time a knock was 
sounded on the door. 

Come in!” called Garrison, keeping 
md eyes on Wicks, whose face had 
— “Urned from the red of rage to the 
_White of sudden fear. “Come in— 
Ont wait!” 

It was Pike and young Will Barnes. 
* bese nats the man!”’ said the youth on 
: Lou ing, his ¢yes transfixed by Wicks 
> 00k at him laugh!” 

a DF el kill you all if I had a gun!” 
) ie fe.) Wicks in an outburst of malig- 
a as I killed Hardy, yes! I said Pa 
fo Sur ie got him: _ all I lived 

, . eaven! you'll never ta 
Ae ty jail alive!” oe 
Dei... C2usht up a chair, ran to the 
i OW, and beat out th with a 

ran, 































4 Who Minds a Little Thing Like Rain? 


to secure the freedom of Pike and 
Will Barnes in addition to that of 
himself and Foster Durgin. As good 
as his«word, he took the disciple of 
Walton to a first-class dealer in 
sportsmen’s articles and bought him 
a five-dollar rod. Barnes and the 
coroner of Branchville started some- 
what late for their town. sf 

The evening was. fairly well ad- 
vanced when at length young Durgin 

Garrison found themselves en- 

abled to escape officials, reporters and 
the merely curious, to retire to a qtiet 
restauraht for something to eat and 
ae 

Durgin, as he sat there confronting 
his host, presented a picture to Garri- 
son of virtues mixed with hurtful tned- 
encies A certain took of -miean- 
choly lingered about his eyes. His 
mouth was of the sensitive descrip- 
tion. His gaze was steady, but a 
boyish expression. of defiance some- 
what marred 


an Otherwise pleasant 
him- countenance. He showed both the 


a 






candor, “it looked for a time 
as if you yourself were concerned in 
the death of Mr Hardy. More than 
half the pleasure that Dorothy will 
experience in the outcome of today’s 
affairs will arise from her knowledge 
of your innocence.” 

Foster met his gaze steadily. 

“IT am sorry for the many worries 
I have caused,” he said, in a quiet, 
unresentful manner, free alike from 
surprise or anger. “I’ve been trying 
to do better. You knew I'd been 
away?” 

“That was one of the features of 
the case that looked a little suepi- 
cious,” answered Garrison. 


The Luncheon 


“I didn’t care to tell where I was 
xoing, in case my mission should fail,’ 
the young fellow imparted. “I went 
after work—good, clean, well-paying 
work—and I got it. I can hold up 
my head at last.” 

A look of pride had come upon his 
face, but his lip was trembling. That 
the fight he had waged with himself 
was manly and worthily won, to some 
considerable extent, was a thing that 
Garrison felt. 

“Nuff said,” he answered. 
Here comes the soup.” 

They shook hands over the table. 
No further reference was made to a 
personal subject. Some way Garrison 
felt that a man had come to take the 
place of a boy, and while he reflected 
that the fight was not yet absolutely 


“Shake! 


finished, nevertheless he was thor- 
oughly convinced that Foster had 
come to his manhood and could 


henceforth be trusted to merit respect 
and the trust of all his fellow-beings. 

Garrison, alone, at nine o’clock, had 
an impulse to hasten off to Branch- 
ville. In the brief time of lying un- 
conscious on the floor when Wicks 
struck him down, he had felt some 
strange psychic Sense take possession 
of his being, long enough for the room 
that Hardy had occupied in Hick- 
wood to come into vision as if through 
walls made transparent. He had 
merely a dim, fading memory that 
when he awoke he had spoken to 
Dorothy, telling her to help him to 
go, that the hiding-place of Hardy’s 
will had been at last revealed. As he 
thought of it now, on his way to 
Dorothy’s abiding place, he shook his 
head in doubt. 

Dorothy was waiting to see him. 
She was still excited, still anxious con- 
cerning himself. She had quite for- 
gotten his words about the will in her 
worry lest the blow on his head had 
proved more serious than had at first 
appeared. He met her quietly in a 
large, common parlor—the .duplicate 
of a thousand such rooms in New 
York—and was thoroughly § deter- 
mined to curb the impetuous surging 
of his feelings. She was wearing a 
bunch of his carnations and had never 
seemed more beautiful in all her won- 
@rous moods of beauty. 

Just to have sat where he could 
jook upon her all he wished, without 
restraint or conventions, would almost 
have satisfied his soul. But she gave 
him her hand with a grace so com- 
pelling, and her eyes asked their 
question so tenderly—a question only 
of his welfare—that riot was loosed in 
his velns,once more and love surged 
over him in billows. 

“I was afraid you might not come,” 
she said. “I have never been more 
worried or afraid, Such a terrible 
moment—all of it—and that creature 
striking you down! If you hadn't 
come I’d have been so sure you were 
badly hurt. I'd have felt so guilty for 
all I’ve done to jeopardize your life 
in my petty affairs.” 


[To Be Concluded. | 








The Husband by Proxy in Book Form 


To secure The Husband by Proxy 
in book form, cloth bound, send $1 
for your subscription to American 
Agriculturist with only 25 cents addi- 
tional, $1.25 in all, and the book will 
be forwarded promptly, all charges 
prepaid, and your subscription en- 
tered or renewed one year. When 
this book is taken with a subscription 
no other book or premium may be 
had except upon payment of addi- 
tional year’s subscription. Address all 
orders to the subscription department 
of the paper. ‘ 


New Serial Just Ahead—tIn the first 
April issue of this magazine will start 
our new serial. Those who have been 
appreciative readers of our continued 
stories in the past will mot be disap- 
pointed in this one. It rivals, if not 
excels, ita predecessors in continued 
interest and wholesomeness. 


Never attempt to bear more than 
one kind of trouble at once. Some 





people bear three kinds—all they have 

had, all they have now, and all they 

a to have.—[Edward FEverett 
ie. 


























Mrs. Grumble—“1 see by this 
paper that most of the states 
are passing laws to prevent 
women from working over 
eight hours a day. That ap- 
plies to everybody except us; 
I guess. We country women 
can work all day and half the 
night and nobody cares.” 

Anty_ Drudge—“The way you 
work is enough to make any- 
body gloomy. But you can 

~make your own eight-hour 
law if you want to. Just nse 
Fels-Naptha Soap. Ii will 
get your work done for you 
in even less than eight hours 
every day, even washday.”’ 


Fels- Naptha 
Soap stops over- 
work and over- 
time. It’s bet- 
ter than any 
laws because it 
gets the work 
done, instead of 
just preventing 
you from work- 
ing. 

On wash day, soap 
your clothes with 
Fels-Naptha and put 
them to soak for 30 
minutes in cool or 
lukewarm water,then 
rub them a bit with 
your hands or on the 
washboard, rinse and 
hang out. Fels- 
Naptha does every- 
thing as quickly and 
easily. 


Green Wrapper 


Fels & Uo., Philadetphia 
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Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- | 











ished, readytoeetup. Use it one yrar—it |] 
you aren't setisbed we refund your money. |} 
and Prices. Big Free | 
improved features of Gold Coin |} 
l-savers and splendid hakers |} 
~~why they have given satisfaction for 58 years. 


' Gold Coin Stove Co., 1 Oak St.,Troy,N.Y. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


Ee By op INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
* best years’ use. It will please you. 
MeN paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.”” 
2 "Gal in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
a4 From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
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ARNOLD CO. 
Reading, Pn. 
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Sweet Violet Pillow 


‘This pretty top and back comes hand” stenciled 

i natural colors of violet, brown and green on 

quality tan sateen, and measures 18xi8 
Top and back with enough cotton 25 

“to outline in Hack for only c 









No. 1655. Centerpiece 


his pretty Centerpiece ig stamped on pure, 
ry. Irish ch and measures 18 inches. 
Se or the new punchwork, solid 

an instruction in punci- 















When I Am Grown Up 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
When I am grown up I shall wear 
The very prettiest clothes, 
And be the nicest mamma, too, 
That anybody knows. 


I'll keep my face so pleasant-sweet 
That when my girlie one 

Looks up at me she'll have to say 
“God's great bright watching sun 


That goes the whole big world around 
To search with rays and shine, 
Cannot another mamma, find 
So pretty as is mine.” 


My little baby, too, will laugh 
And snuggle up to me, 

And try to say in goo-goo talk, 
“You're pretty as can be.” 





The Good Time Cousins 


Girls: I want to 
Timers who have 


Dear Boys and 
thank all the Good 
written me“this winter. Such a-lot 
of splendid letters as I have had from 
you all since the first of January. I 
only wish I could share every letter, 
but lack of space prevents that. The 
best I can do is to print those which 
would seem to interest the greatest 
number of the boys and girTs. 

Don’t let the fact that your letter 
did not get into our columns stop you 


from writing again. Aunt Happy en- 
joys every one of the letters, and the 
only way she can tell what part of 
our department you like best is when 
you write her about it, so when you 
write be supe and tell her whether 
you like the games described in our 
columns, the stories or the letters 
best. 

in the main the letters coming to 


our department are well written and 
spelled. It is curious, however; that 
if ever there is one illegible word in 
a letter it is usually the name of the 
person writing it and that is the 
hardest kind to guess. One. man’s 
conjecture is as good as another’s 
when it comes to proper names, for 
there is nothing to go by. Grown-ups 
are just as bad offenders in this re- 
spect. I suppose your own. name is 
so familiar to you and you write it 
so often that you grow careless; con- 
sequently many letters, pins and cards 
are missent. Always be careful to 
write your name very plainly. 
From an exceptionally good. collec- 
tion of contest letters the following 
have been ‘selected 4s winners of the 
prizes offered. The prize of a foun- 
tain pen, which was offered for the 
best letter from a boy, goes to Carl 
Wright of Vermont. The second prize 
of a set of nut cracker and nut picks 
was won by Carson Houswerth of 
Michigan. 
The pair of for the 
letter from a girl goes to Alice Dixon 
of Arkansas. The second prize of a 
bar. pin will be sent to Barbara Con- 
row of New Jersey. 
If you have been having some good 
times this winter, »write and tell the 
other cousins about them. 
Yours for Good Times, 
AUNT Happy. 


best 


scissors 





First Prize Letter from a Boy 
. CARL W. WRIGHT 
I am a farmer’s son 12 years old. 
Our farms, of which we have three, 
are located about 144 miles from the 
quiet village of Waits River. I never 
thought I liked farm life. Last spring 
I had been secretly wishing for some 
time that I might change places with 
a city cousin of mine, who, it seemed 
to me, was much more fortunate than 
myself, as after his hours of school 
work he had something to take up 
his attention while I had only chores. 
When my brother bought a run- 
about auto, since then I have not en- 
vied cousin Bill or the chance he has 
for spending leisure hours. I had the 
Same amount of chores, but these 
were offset by the dandy spins which 
this enabled ws to take. 
We had several fine rides; but [ 
think I enjoyed the trip to the Ver- 
mont state fair at White River Junc- 
tion the most. When the day that I 
was to go dawned, we were enveloped 
in a dense fog and it was sprinkling. 
Was it going to develop into a driz- 
zling rain? I asked myself that 
question at least a hundred times 
during chore time that morning. At 
sever the clouds lifted and a little 
later we were on our way. 
It is a 40-mile drive to the fair 
ground. “We went. by” way. of Brad- 
ford, across .the surging Connecticut 
at Fairlee, through the lovely little 
town of Hanover, and nine o’clock 











found wus at the’ gates. And, oh, such 


























a day! 


the finest- horse, 
was wasting my ‘time-in the 
shows or on the merry-go-round. 


We drove home in 1% hours, and I 
set it down as one of the red letter 


days in my life. 


Second Prize Letter from a Girl 


BARBARA CONROW 
One of the 





joyed was one from San Juan to 
Maniti when I was in Porto Rico last 
year. San Juan was about eight miles 


from our house and from there we 
had to cross the harbor on 
little ferry on which only one auto 
could go and if you did not stop right 
in the middle you would go into the 
water, as there was no railing. 

From Catania, the town across the 
harbor, we drove through a _ long 
swampy sugar land and passed te 
sugar centrai; then passed an orange 
and grapefruit grove until we came 
to the mountain which lasted all of 
the way to Maniti. 

The mountains were very 
being green all of the way to the top 
and dotted with.grazing cattle, native 
huts and tropical trees. We could not 
go very fast on the Carretera as there 
are no sidewalks and the streets are 
very crowded with bull carts, autos, 
goats and people carrying trays on 
their heads or on little horses, horses 
carrying fruit, ‘chickens, pigs, hats 
in basket saddles. 

Ve saw everywhere native huts 
made of cocoanut palm leaves and we 


beautiful, 


if I did not see all the stock 
from a bantam to the largest steer, or 
it wasn’t. because I 
side 


auto rides I have en- 


a funny 


: “American Agricultorist 


- was. plentiful and 

was very beautiful, other see. 
‘tions very arid. -We visited San An 
tonio and the -old Almo, 3 
which I jonged to see. You cany 
imagine my delight at seeing such 
pretty scenery (parks, trees, flow 
ete). -On our way to the Almo 3 Ww. 
saw the most. beautiful residenes 
with huge lawns covered with ore 
and flowers. We saw banana "pele 
cocoanut. palms, native palms and 
others which covered the parks. w, 
passed an ancient building with 
huge cannons on the lawn, 

By and by we reached-the ola Almo, 


five 





All “except the main building has 
fallen, but part of the Walls were 
still standing. We passed into the 
separate rooms of this historica) old 
building, seeing the ancient relics 
After spending two days in San Ap. 
tonio we set out for the coast, reach. 
ing there about one week later. How 
beautiful. the birds were! Birds of 
every description were seen in all 
Wirections, You cannot imagine how 
€ool and pleasant the air was. It is 
very damp and salt. During our so. 
journ at the coast uncle’s health im. 
proved greatly. Our trip heme in the 
auto was enjoyed immensely 
Our Good Time Mail Box 

Dear Aunt Happy: Our Good Time 
Club is still alive and we certainly ure 
having some fine times in it. We hold 
meetings every other Friday evening 
now and spend our time reading our 
newspaper, the Cave Hills Gazette, 
playing games, ete. Our club ye!) is: 

Chickalaser, chickalaser 

Chow, Chow, Chow, 

Pomeranger, boomeranger, 

Bow, Bow, Bow, 

Who are, who are, who are we 

We are the members of the GTC. 

Inclosed you will find Se, for which 
please send up eight more ciub pins 
Yours for good times, Pres Lev Sep- 
pala, Sec Annie Hilton Treas Flora 
Abramson,.—[S. D. 

I hope that the Good Timers got lots 

















Already to Start the Best Winter Game of All 


went through many little villages of 
five or six houses and a store. - At one 


place when a shower.came up out of 
a clear sky we stopped under a mango 
tree and watched a native go by with 
a big palm leaf for an umbrella. 

When we reached Maniti we walked 
around the town. We saw a store 
where fruit was sold, but the owner 
was locking up as the police were 
coming and every store must close at 
noon on Sunday. But seeing us he 
pulled us in as he knew we were 
“Americanos’’ and would be good cus- 
tomers. We bought a lot of oranges 
at two for 1 cent and bananas at 
three for 1 cent: ; 

Soon we started for hom® and about 
three miles out of the town. stopped 
and ate our lunch 50 feet above a 
mountain stream. We reached home 
in time for seven o’clock "’conida”’ 
having had more adventures than I 
can tell, 


A Trip to the Coast 


ALICE DIXON 

My uncle was in bad health, so he 
and his family decided they would 
travel for a while for his health. As 
there were only three in their family 
they plannéd to take the trip in the 
auto and insisted that I go along with 
them for conipany. 

Having everything in readiness one 
bright morning in June we started on 
our journey. The sun. shone brightly 
and the weather was not too warm. 
The roads were very good and soon 
we were passing through sections of 
country which we had never visited 





and were viewing the marvelous 
country and the fine crops. We went 
by way. of- Shreveport, Ia. .We saw 


many oi] wells and . beautiful large 
pastures covered with pretty grass. 

Then passing into Texas we traveled. 
through sections | of the state where 


f presents for Christmas. I did ong 
the things that I received re a 
violin, a set of checkers, mittens, cup, 
paint book and a sled. We ha not 
had much snow to use the sled. My 


brother has joined a club and |] would 


ter [euel, 


ike to join this one. Yours tru! 
"Nis. 
I received my and 


pin i 
while 


club 





bership card quite a little ag 

They both are extremely pretty. | live 
on a large farm of 190 acres and we 
have 18 cows and three horses. I do 
like to read the letters from the other 
Good Timers, I go to schoo! and am 
Griffith’s letter of thanks to you. |], 
too, wish to thank you for the pin and 
in the fifth grade.—-| Anna Ans N Y. 













































Ten Weeks for 
Only Ten Cents 


¢ New subscribers to Orange 

Judd American Agricultur- 
ist may have a trial trip with us for 
10 weeks for only 10 cents. 


Subscribe for one or more 

of your friends or neighbors 
—they will appreciate it. We 
will. send it with your compl- 
ments. : 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
SOME FRIEND 
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MA, HE'S SENOIN HIS BOY 
vil DOWN HERE TO LEARN 
FARMIN'. BILL. SAYS WE'RE T0 
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City Willie Comes to Learn Farming---See Issue of March 21 st for What Happened Next ! 


“It’s 


just as well to have a definite understanding, you know.”’ 





— 


In Grandmother’s Day 


ELLA E, ROCK WOOD 


The wool, after being removed from 40 threads which composed a “knot mixed or variagated effect was the 
the back of the sheep, was thoroughly in the skein of yarn had been wound. result. 
cleansed, freed from foreign particles Those not owning these improved ered rather daintier for certain uses 


“Clouded” yarn was consid- 


One of the most important of all and combed into “rolls” by means of reels were compelled to count the than solid color. All the stockings, 


the varied industries in the homes of 
our ancestors was the spinning, dye- 
ing and weaving of wool from which 


an article called a card. It was then rounds of the reel, for no spinner socks, mittens, hoods and tippets worn 
ready for the spinning. One end of would permit reeling the yarn with- by the family were knitted from this 
a long roll of wool, in size about like out separating it into knots at the homespun yarn For cloth, as for 
the little finger, was held against the 40th round. Thus they knew at a_ the coverlets, a professional weaver 


was made not only the winter cloth- end of the spindle, the wheel quickly glance just how many “knots” there was sometimes employed, although in 
ing for the entire family, but cover- set in motion, the wool being gradu- were in any skein and were able to many instances the home was pro- 


jets, sheets and biankets for the beds. ally 
Some of these old-time bed cover- whirling of the spindle. When the piece of work contemplated. 


drawn out and twisted by the estimate the amount required for the vided with a separate room called the 


“loom room,"’ where the weaving was 


lets have been preserved throughout thread of wool was fine enough it was done by the house mother. Every 


the years and are at the present time deftly 


coiled upon the spindle by a Obtaining the Proper Color weaver had her assortment of pat- 


treasured as heirlooms. Two styles reverse motion of the wheel and an- The wool was sometimes colored terns to be chosen from by her cus- 
or patterns predominated amongthem. other length drawn out. Only a short before spinning and sometimes after- tomers, and the one in possession of 
Plaids, in solid or broken design, con- portion of the roll was treated at a ward. For brown, bark from butter- the largest variety naturally was most 


sisting of two or more colors, were time. 


An expert spinner knew just nut trees was employed, also the sought after. 


popular among weavers, also a pat- how many inches were required of leaves, both were used by steeping in When the cloth was brought home 
tern combining birds, wreaths and the wool in that form to make an _ water to secure the dye of the proper a tailoress was employed by the well- 
flowers. arm’s length of the yarn. One roll shade. Peach leaves were similarly to-do to make it into garments for 


In coloring, blue and white were the was joined to another without tying employed to dye the wool yellow. the whole family. Since all this had 
colors usually employed, although by the motion of the spindle, twisting Commercial logwood was used for to be done by hand work, it occupied 
brown, red and green were occasion- the two ends together. Spinners be- black, while a beautiful deep blue was several weeks. Those unable to pro- 
ally seen. The edges were commonly came very adept at this work. Every produced from the well-known indigo. cure the services of a seamstress did 


finished with a fringe of the yarn. 


little girl was taught to spin as well When yarn was to be shaded or the work themselves, which meant a 


There was a tedious process in- as to knit: When the spindle would “clouded,” as it was termed, the skein great deal of extra labor in a family 
yolved in the manufacture of. this hold no more yarn it was wound upon’ was either tied in knots firmly, or it often consisting of father and mother 


homespun cloth which ..the modern a 


housewife would be apt to view with of. 


displeasure. 


“reel” in the form of skeins. Some was at intervals banded tightly with and 12 children 
the reels had an arrangement heavy cord. The dye did not pene- 
which made'a clicking noise when'the trate these knots and bands and a 
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The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 19/4 is not only a good 
old-fashioned Almanac that tells about the weather—but an up-to-the-minute 
Atlas, gazetteer, encyclopedia and review of the world’s progress during 1913. 


This book is handsomely bound in a stiff, cardboard cover, is printed on excellent quality paper, and will 
contain over 200 pages 6x8 1-2 inches in size. 


Here are a few of the subjects covered—It tells things that you want to know 





Records of Polar “Expeditions 


World’s Twenty-one Greatest Men as Se- 
Canada—Government, Area, Population, 


lect by Andrew Carnegie. 
The Initiative, Referendum and Recall. Homesteads, Etc 
All Weights and Measures. Household Hints 
Dosition. Rules and Tables for Computing Interest The House Fly a Disease Carrier 
The Panama Canal—Canal Tolls, Govern- Patents and Trade Mark: Astronomical Calculations—Eras of Time, 


Electrical Progress; Trotol, a New Ex- 
Dlosive; the Aerial Propeller; Electric 
Meter, How It Works, etc. 

The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 


3. 

ment of Zone, etc. Value of Rare United States Coins Eclipses for 1914, Rules for Foreteiling 

Labor Legislation—Boycotting. Blacklist- The Nobel > the Weather, Chart of Heavens. The 

ing and Intimidation Laws. The Rhodes Scholarships. Planets, Story of Our World Family 
History of Finger Prin: The American Ha)l of Fame for 1914, Ete. 


Farm Crops in the United States. 
Wealth of Farm: Productions. 
Rotation of Crops. 

Live Stock on Farms 

Seed Planting in the United States. 
Scientific Farming 


ts. 
Cause of Infantile Paralysis 
ords—Aviation. Basebal 
Champions. Tennis Championship, Au 
tomobiie Speed Record, Olympic Games, 
Motorcycle Record, Horse Racing, Etc., 
Statistics of the World. 


United States Government 
Industries of the United States 
United States Civil Service. 

Postal Regulations—Parcel Post, etc 
Postal Savings Bank System 

Vote for Presidents. 














ori 
World’s Chief Sources of Supply 
en Modern Wi 
Gem Standard Weights Change. 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure. 


Income Tax Law Explained. 
= New Tariff Law—All Schedules and 
e 


Bryan’s International Peace Pian. 
Explorations and Discoveries. 
Important Dates in American History. 


Political Parties and Platforms. 

Senate of the United States—63d Congress. 

House of Representatives—63d Congress 

Citizenship and Naturalization 

United States Bankruptcy Laws 

Direct Election of Senators. 

State Facte—Whe Admitted to the 
nion, , Governors, etc. 

Transatlantic Steamships. 

Woman Suffrage. 


Spraying Calendar for Fruits and Vege- 


tables 
Various Weights of a Buchel. 
Farming Method Compared 
Chicken and Industry. 
Suggestions for Market Gardening 
Commercial Fertilizers—Preparing Fertill- 


zers, etc 
Building and Other Hints for the Farmer. 
Wage Tables—Monthily, Weekly and Daily. 











Renew your Subscription, or, if you are not a subscriber, send in your order. One copy of the Year Book, 


Almanac and Atlas is given with one year's subscription. 
You get 
both for the 
price of the 
= aie ea 


Ameri iculturist 

Our erican Agricultu st, one year 
subscription 
alone 


Offer | Year Book, Almanac and Atlas 


for 1914, one copy 


Order now so as.to get one before they ate all gone, but remember that when this book is taken no 
other present can be had except by paying for an additional year's subscription. Address all orders to 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., NewYork, N.Y. 
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40 Smail-Towr 


ET me show you the immense array of superfine buggies It makes no difference whether you’re 
—all splendid styles: Let me do this right away. All you © going to buy from me or anyone else 
need to do. is to clip—fill outt—anid send’in the’ coupon. get the book! 


‘That won't take 5 seconds. It will cost you merely. a 2 cent 
“stamp... And it may cost you. $25.00 to $40.00: if ‘you~ don’t 
grasp.this. great chance to get posted on genuine; rock-bottom — 
buggy valiue/ 


_Give. yourself the treat of inspecting 
these .140 pages filled to the brim with 
125 wonderful offers in. the finest 


“It makes no - difference whether_you-want a buggy, surrey, run- - vehicles man can make —the most 
about, carriage, phaeton, spring wagon or.a set of harnéss— Stylish, easiest running carriages 
your‘duty to your pocketbook is to get thié book—and -ge/ posted! - + money-can buy. 








2 “Doubtless; scores who-ktiow by actual experience-that T-carr@ave~’ 
you that mutch hard cash Vive right in your neighborhood! Nearly 200,000 custo- 
mers testify to that.as fact. Nearly 200,000: men just.like you know that' I do 
save them. t profits of ‘the ainkif towe dealer—whose buggy price must cover dnd 
include ttayeliag. men’s expeises and salary, middleman’s commission’ and~ carriage 
maker's profits. .They got my. bodk—and thus ‘saved $25.00°to $40.00 on every buggy 
they bought: And you can do the same. And get 


' Split Hickory Vehicles 


—the finest carriages that ever rolled over.a road. Made of. gentiine. Secorid. Growth 
ees ne. not-sawed. Constructed for -service: Built for solid: lasting comfort. 
Designed in the very latest 1914. styles. And: Guaranteed Absolutely For 2 Full Years! 
And sent to you on an offer of Days’ FREE Trial On Your OQwn Roads! 
Nearly, ata aierattts tir par Wine m—assure you that:they have benefited. by getting’ my 


book—and advantage of my plan they hdve done—you should do, Wheré they have 
i profit. And remember evéry Split Hickory Vehicle is 


On My moves. Guarantee For Two Years!. . 
os #4 


Ye Ua ea monient: to, spare—before. you: fo! pipet it 5 it— just clip. off _the coupon—fill.it out_ 
with your name and address—and mail rit tome. GET 7H 


H. C. PHELPS, sens The Ohio ar he Mfg. Ca: tied 
peste Obie - 





Pil kt Out—Mait it Fo Us 


Get the Book! : 








